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THE CHURCH-YARD TREE. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 


‘“*O HIDE me from the howling blast! 
O hide me from the angry sky!”’ 
And closer to the stately stem 

She clung in agony. 


‘“« My mother here, and here my sire, 
And here their line ancestral lies: 
O hide me for the kindred life 

That theirs to thine supplies!” 


She wept; and low the branches bent 

In pity o’er the trembling child; 

Till suddenly, from heart to heart, 
There leaped, like passions wild, 


A flash of heaven-directed fire; 
And, in its desolating way, 
The relics of their kindred life 
In mingled ashes lay. 
MATOAX P. O., AMELIA Co., VA. 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY 
CROSS. 


BY MRS. EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON. 


(THE Mountain of the Holy Cross is one of the 
most celebrated peaks of the Rocky Mountains. 
It towers amidst the sublime scenery of Colo- 
rado, and upon its summit, which is composed 
of gneiss,two deep fissures cut each other at 
right angles, holding the snow in the form of a 
cross throughout the year. These lines were sug- 
gested by the story of the scattered mining wag- 
ons and the skeletons of men and horses which, 
some years since, were found within sight of 
this mountain.] 


THE Lord himself hath set the sign!— 

“Sweet Christ, forgive!’ God’s servant 
prayed; 

And every head along the line 

Of bronzed, rough-bearded men was bare 

In sudden silence, as the prayer 

Arose within the Mission-glade. 


Before, behind, the mountains stood; 

In grim, defiant strength arrayed, 

They seemed an awful brotherhood 

Through some gigantic passion knit: 

Too great for earth, for heaven unfit!— 

“Sweet Christ, forgive!’’ God’s servant 
prayed. 


And lo! beyond the wild ravine, 
Where lofty pines their gray arms toss, 
A hoary mountain head was seen; 
Whose fissured crest forever shows, 
Emblazoned in eternal snows, 

The sacred emblem of the Cross. 


And men who called the world accurst, 
And men who ne’er had heard a prayer, 
Men who had dared and done their worst, 
Rode awe-struck through the lonely way, 
Forgetting what they fain would say, 
With Christ’s own sign before them there. 


Then slowly up the winding track, 

Wind-swept, the rude procession swayed; 

Nor, though long summers waned, came 
back. 

Died they beneath the holy sign 

Of earth-love, crowned by the divine. 

** We hope—through Christ!” God’s servant 
prayed, 


‘The Lord himself the sign hath set! 
_ Was the Omniscient One afraid 
Lest his far-straying sons forget? 
Lest they who ’mid the mountains hide 
Remember not the Crucified?— 
‘Sweet Christ, forgive!” God’s servant 
prayed. 


AUGUSTA, ME, 
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THE SCIENCE OF sUrcrie.~ ~~ 
BY THE LATE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 





It is a striking instance of our Atmeri- 
can productiveness, that every now and 
then we develop some new sort of an 
idiot. If we patented our fools as we do 
our other inventions we could stand a com- 
parison with any country in the universe. 
And we have now and again had cases 
in which a patent-right was only pre- 
vented by the nature of the ingenious de- 
vice. 

One man, for example, constructs a 
guillotine, properly weights and arranges 
its heavy knife, sets a candle on fire 
which will, by and by, burn the string 
and drop the fatal steel, and then lays his 
nose in a basket of chloroformed cotton 
and snores himself away to wake up head- 
less. Another writes some execrable 
verses, dedicates his poor tabernacle to 
the care of a quack doctor, and then pre- 
pares for the same delightful consumma- 
tion. He stops at the Palmer House in 
Chicago, as being ‘‘a palace or the next 
thing to it’—a piece of gratuitous adver- 
tising for which he should be forgiven the 
muss he made in the room. He chooses 
several simultaneous methods of dying, 
on the general principle of trying to enter 
eternity without knowing which it was 
that killed him. And then in a manner 
at once unique and lunatic he sets the de- 
vices in order. 

Nothing suited this Sybarite better than 
his old clothes to die in. He expected to 
be shot, to have his throat cut, to be 
hanged, drowned, burned, stabbed and 
poisoned all at once or very soon after. 
Alas! his ambition overtopped his skill. 
He was neither drowned, burned nor 
stabbed; and if his pre-mortuary verses 
are evidence he ought not to have failed 
to receive these also as a portion of his 
just reward. This person has deserved 
to be known as the greatest centennial 
Fourth of July idiot in creation. It was 
for this he concentrated the energies of 
his mighty mind. It may bea casual ar- 
gument in tavor of a place of future pun- 
ishment toimagine the fitness of such a 
gentleman for anything else. Even a 
Restorationist purgation could hardly 
undertake so hopeless a task as this. 

And now, seriously, can such things be 
and there be no previous motives drifting 
in the air of society or set in motion by 
the teaching of ‘‘ Theosophists” or some 
other heathen sect? It seems impossible, 
and it is impossible. The French novel- 
ists, and particularly Victor Hugo, are 
largely responsible for the frequency of 
French suicides. And for our recent sui- 
cides every public teacher is responsible 
who destroys the confidence of the 





conscience in a judgment to come. 
And every moral instructor or 
religious leader is also responsible 


if the *‘ dread of something after death” 
is taken away. As a nation we needed 
some such illustration, and in that very 
summer too, of the vast differences be- 
tween our valiant, slow-going but honor- 
able forefathers and our own cowardly, 
hasty selves. 

We need, even yet, amoral bracing up. 
Every man, woman and child who reads 
that dreadful story with all its frightful 
details on that Fifth of July, when it act- 
tually occurred, ought to have chosen that 
day fora new Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Henceforth we should declare our- 
selves of right free and indopendent as re- 
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spects all sensationalism. dime-novelism, 
quack-doctorism, and suicide. A healthy 
resistance to evils until God’s will be done 
is the only Christian attidude. It is also 
the only attitude which commands re- 
spect with our fellow-men. 

But if, in spite of this good advice, sun- 
dry more fools should provide corpsés 
for the coroner at their own personal ex- 
pense, it will give us great satisfaction. 
‘God bless the fools,” says honest Joshua 
Billings; “‘if it wasn’t for the fools, wise 
men wouldn’t know how to live.” And 
while it may be a melancholy thing for 
the parties concerned. it will probably end 
in such a wholesome disgust throughout 
the community that it will be extremely 
uncomfortable to a suicide, even after he 
isdead. If we could dress him up in a 
fool’s cap and bells—or, being a woman, 
present her in some ridiculous garb—the 
bubble would be pricked; the only appar- 
ently heroic element would be taken away, 
and if one was to be a derision after death, 
he would seldom or never risk the conse- 


quences. 
. as 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ALASKA. 
BY PROFESSOR G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


THE civil government of Alaska is an- 
omalous and wonderful, like everything 
else in the territory. Sitka is the capital; 
but it has only a monthly mail, and no 
regular communication with the vast re- 
gion to the north and west except once a 
year by the way of San Francisco. The 
isolation of the territory seems to intensify 
the excitability of the people by increas- 
ing the potency of rumor and conjecture. 
The total white population is only 2,000, 
and if evenly distributed over the territory 
would furnish only one person to every 
300 square miles. In fact, however,three- 
fourths of this population is gathered 
about the mining center at Juneau, 160 
miles northeast of Sitka. The rest is scat- 
tered at the various fishing stations and is 
all near the shore. 

By congressional enactment the laws of 
Oregon are extended to Alaska. This has 
led to some curious questions such as 
might well have baffled the wit of Sancho 
Panza. How, for example, is an Alaskan 
couple to be legally married when, accord- 
ing to the law of Oregon, the rite cannot 
be solemnized until a license has been first 
secured from the county court? But there 
are no counties in Alaska where a license 
could be obtained. 

While we were there last summer the 
Chilkat chief was arrested upon charge of 
having levied black mail from a Catholic 
bishop who went through the chief's terri- 
tory on his way to establish a mission on 
the Yukon. The prisoner was taken in 
chains to Sitka, 200 miles away, and 
brought before the nearest justice, when 
it appeared that there was no proper evi- 
dence on which to bind him over for trial, 
and, in fact, no properly formulated 
charges. Indeed,it would have been out of 
the question to obtain evidence on either 
side unless the parties surrendered all 
other employment for a whole season. 
Whether the chief went back with a 
stronger sense of the strength of our 
government or of the clumsiness of our 
judicial arrangements in certain junc- 
tures, I do not know. 

A most lamentable affair occurred dur- 
ing our stay of two months in the terri- 
tory in the expulsion of the Chinese from 








the mines at Juneau. The facts are these: 
There were employed about the Treadwell 











quartz mine in Juneau fifty or | sixty 
Chinamen, if I remember the number cor- 
rectly. These were, of course, obnoxious 
to the white laborers gathered there, from 
whom also the Indians had taken their cue. 
Even our Christian Indian guides, whose 
faithfulness specially endeared them tous 
during a long and lonely encampment on 
Glacier Bay, were heard to repeat the 
stock argument against the Chinese, ‘‘He 
no good. He no stay in the country. He 
buy no blanket and no horn spoon.” 
Now, as soon as labor began to be slack 
in the placer mines at Juneau, the most 
feasible way apparent of increasing the 
demand for white labor seemed to be to 
drive off the Chinese laborers. Accord- 
ingly a demand was made upon Mr, Tread- 
well to discharge his Chinese laborers and 
send them out of the country. This he 
refused to do, and sent to Sitka for the 
governor. After three or four days the 
governor arrived, bringing with him the 
United States ship-of-war, ‘‘ Pinta”; but 
meanwhile the Chinese had been forced 
to go on board two small sloops, in which 
there was scarcely room for them to lie 
down, and to set sail for the South before 
even they had settled their accounts with 
the company. 

“What followed illustrates well the pres- 
ent condition of the governmental ma- 
chinery of Alaska. The only militia upon 
which the governor could call for aid 
were these very parties in Juneau who 
had been active in driving the Chinese 
out. The naval officers are not under com- 
mand of the governor, but of the United 
States Government at Washington, with 
whom there is communication only once 
amonth. The most the governor can do 
is to request the naval officers to co-oper- 
ate with him. In the present instance the 
request of the governor that the “‘ Pinta” 
overtake these outraged Chinese and bring 
them back to Juneau for the protection of 
their rights was utterly disregarded, and 
so the lawless elements had their way, 
and the authority of the governor was 
brought into contempt. A little later the 
Chinese were allowed to come back and to 
settle their accounts, and then, as it was 
reported, they ‘‘ voluntarily” retired. 
But, as a Chinaman said in Seattle, “ it is 
much easfer to choose to flee from a band 
of robbers than to choose to stay in their 
den.” 

At first the United States tried to gov- 
ern Alaska by soldiers of the regular 
army. The situation, however, was some- 
what like that in which an elephant was 
expected to fight a whale; for, as there 
can be no roadsin southeastern Alaska, 
land forces are of small account. Hence 
they have now been all withdrawn, and a 
single man-of-war with a few marines 
maintain the authority of the United 
States throughout the whole territory. 
But, as the inhabitants of Alaska ail live 
on the shore it is no difficult matter with 
a single ship to police a large section. A 
few lessons have been taught the natives 
which will not soon be forgotten. For 
example, a few years ago, at Killisnoo, an 
Indian was carelessly killed while fishing 
for the company that makes cold-pressed 
oil at that point. According to their cus- 
tom, the Indians held the employers re- 
sponsible for the man’s death; and when 
they failed to get the redress which they 
thought was proper, they captured a white 
man and held him as a hostage. It was 
only when the gun-boat shelled their vil- 
lage that they were brought to see the 
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equities of the case in the right light. Re- 
cently considerable alarm was felt fora 
Presbyterian missionary’s family, bec@use 
a girl from his mission had died in the 
mission Sitka. It was feared 
that the natives at Chilkat would not be 
satisfied till some of the missionary’s chil- 
We felt some 
hesitation about taking Indians with us 


school at 


dren had been sacrificed. 


where there was so much danger as at 
Glacier Bay, lest if any accident happened 
to them we should be held responsible. 
But we found that the responsibility had 
come to work both ways, and our Indians 
seemed to have a mortal terror lest some- 
thing should happen to us, for which they 
should be held to account. 

Two trials occurred in the civil courts 


while we were at Sitka which were of 
great interest. One was that of some 


white adventurers accused by an Indian 
and 
various other 


chief of breaking into his ‘ cache” 
stealing 500 blankets and 
things stored with them. The capacity of 
the Indians to give testimony and to use 
the forms of civilized iaw was finely illus- 
trated in 
his case; but he had to make a journey of 


this trial, and the Indian won 


several hundred miles to do it, and to de- 
vote the larger part of the season to the 
business of securing redress. The other 
case was that of three ships which had 
been seized for unlawfully hunting seals 
on the territory leased to the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company. 

Two of these ships were sailing under 
the British flag, and offered a good oppor- 
tunity for us to make reprisals for the 
seizures that had been recently made in 
The Alaskan judge 
charged the jury that the conduct of these 


Canadian waters. 
foreign vessels was in some respects worse 
than piracy, and their owners were heav- 
It startles 
one to see what power a single judge in 


ily fined and were imprisoned. 


far-off Sitka may have in interrupting the 
friendly relations of two great 
The decision of the Alaska demon- 
strates, however, the absurdity of some of 


nations. 
court 


the claims set up by the Canadian author- 
ities, from 


one promontory to another over all the 


As they claim jurisdiction 


intervening waters, so do we over all the 
waters in Behring Sea, from Cape Prince 
of Wales to the island of Attu. This is 
rather absurd, but it sets in relief similar 
absurdities in the claims of Canada. 

In the northern and western part of the 
territory there is no regular government. 
On the Pribylof islands, where the fur- 
seal are caught, the Alaska Commercial 
Company of San Francisco exercises com- 
plete control, and has by its wise manage- 
ment greatly improved the condition of 
the natives, though these are, in most re- 
the 
matter of intoxicating drinks, however, 


spects, left to their own ways. In 


the natives have to be subjected to strict 
surveillance. In the neighborhood of 
Sitka they learned some time ago to distill 
for themselves an intoxicating beverage 
from flour, sugar and yeast, thus render- 
ing the prohibitory law practically nuga 
tory. 
(from the tribe first making it), and any 


This beverage is called Hoochinoo 


Indian who can get an old oyster-can and 
along stem of the kelp which ¢ncloses a 
hollow tube, can set up a still if he has 
any sugar and starch to put intoit. Vigor- 
ous measures are used by the whites to 
stop this illicit practice; for a drunken lot 
of Alaska Indians is a dangerous crowd. 
Our prohibition friends will, however, see 
the advantages of the situation in Alaska, 
when they remember that flour and sugar 
are not natural products of the region, so 
the authorities can go one step farther 
back in the policy of prohibition than we 
can go in ordinary communities. In 
some of the islands the importation of 
sugar has actually been forbidden, in or- 
der to cut off the possibility of making 
Hoochinoo, 

The helpless condition of the govern- 
ment, indicated by the preceding remarks, 
is specially to be deplored at the present 
time, as there is every indication of a large 
influx of a lawless population into the ter- 
ritory du the Last 
summer thirty or forty prospectors, start- 


ing’ coming season. 
ing from Juneau as their base, went over 
the mountains into the region about the 
head-waters of the Yukon and spent the 
season in search of gold. The reports they 
brought back are of a character to attract 





a great crowd of adventurers, and a move- 
ment to that inhospitable region is already 
beginning. The only access to the region 
is by means of a rugged mountain path 
from Chilcat overa distance of thirty-five 
miles, where all supplies will have to be 
packed by Indians. The whole condition 
of things is such as to invite increasing 
irregularities and disturbance, and the 
governor is in no position to assume re- 
sponsibility unless he is invested with 
more power than he now has. A maun-of- 
war with a small body of soldiers ought to 
be under his direct control. The anoma- 
lous situation calls for some governmental 
machinery adapted to it, and differing 
from anything else we have in other ter- 
ritories. A similar remark should also be 
made with respect to the provisions made 
for the education of Alaska. For the sake 
of securing these measures it is none too 
soon to begin to direct attention to the 
necessities of the situation and to createa 
proper public sentiment respecting it. 
OBERLIN, 0, 
* sini 
CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY G. M. BEMIS, 


How much co-operation is there in the 
United States? What has it done? What 
is it likely to do? 

One year ago these questions could not 
have been answered. 


Now in considera- 


ble measure they can be. For the past 
year under the able direction of Professor 
Ely a half-dozen of his former students 
have been at work on these very points. 
Part of their results have already appeared 
in publications of the American Econo- 
mic Association, and all will be published 
in permanent form in the fall. 
as the one to whom 


Meantime 
was committed the 
study of co-operation in New England and 
the Middle States,I may venture to pre- 
sent a few of my own conclusions. 

In 1886 there were fifty-three co-opera- 
New England, many of 
which had been in successful operation 
for ten years. The done was 
about $2,000,000. In the Middle States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, ten stores did a business of 
over $600,000, and a few others that were 
not fully about $200,000 
more. Nor are all of these stores in small 
many Philadelphia 
boasts of the largest co-operative store in 
the East with a trade of $168,000 last year, 
while every prosperous enterprises exist 
in Worcester, Mass., and Trenton and 
New Brunswick, N. J. In the West over 
fifty successful co-operative stores have 
been founded by Dr. Albert Shaw and Mr, 
A. G. Warner who are covering that field, 
and five of these stores did a business of 
$486,000 last year, while in the Southwest, 
Texas alone reports over 100 Grange stores, 
with atrade in 1885 of $1,612,812. Still 
more significant is the rapid growth of 
such the past two 
years and the equally rapid increase prob- 
able in the immediate Omitting 
for the moment the more pretentious co- 
operation in manufactories, it is certain 
that distributive co-operation, despite 
many failures, is proving much more of 


tive stores in 


business 


examined did 


places as suppose. 


enterprises during 


future, 


a success than has been supposed. 

But why study this progress? What 
possible benefit can be derived from co-op- 
erative stores? The answer is not difficult. 
First and foremost, a successful enterprise 
of this kind does a vast deal to educate its 
100 or 1,000 or more members, as the case 
may be, in business methods. Although 
but few may be called to serve as officers, 
all will obtain,in their frequent meetings, 
a knowledge of the risks and responsibili- 
ties of business which will do much to 
economic heresies, 
while the experience gained cannot help 
but be valuable in any work which these 
members may afterward undertake. By 
promoting cash trade, which most of these 
stores insist upon, prudent buying is 
vastly promoted, and a man’s moral fiber 
is strengthened by his feeling of freedom 
from debt. 
the members are encouraged to allow the 
dividends on their trade and the interest 
on their stock to remain in the business. 
The writer recently met a man in Trenton, 
N. J., whose original investment a year 
ago of $5, had grown in this way to $60 


counteract current 


Saving is encouraged, since 





and thousands of examples similar in kind 
if not in degree might be cited. 

It is a much-vexed question among 
economic writers, how much more the 
consumer pays for his goods than is 
charged by the wholesaler, or, in other 
words, the excess of the retail over the 
wholesale price. For the purpose of de- 
termining this question, with reference at 
least to co-operative stores, ten such 
were selected, located in four states and 
fairly representative in character. Gro- 
ceries and, in most cases, meat are sold in 
these stores, which are selected solely for 
the completeness of the reports. The fol- 
lowing is the astonishing result: 
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* For six months. 

+ Including interest on capital. 

It thus appears that in these ten fairly 
representative and successful co-operative 
enterprises doing a businesstin 1886 of $420,- 
494,20, the retail price was only 17,27 per 
cent. above the wholesale. 

The expenses for wages, rent, teams, 
freight from the wholesaler, depreciation 
of stock, insurance, ice, water rent, taxes, 
stationery,and all other incidental running 
expenses exclusive of interest on capital, 
amounted to 12.74 per cent. of the cost 
price, or nearly three-fourths of the entire 
increase in price. Interest at five per cent. 
on the capital employed, which was re- 
turned as $66,242, actually paid in aside 
from surplus, would be $3,312.10. This is 
almost one per cent. of the wholesale 
price, leaving only an average percentage 
of 3.6 on the wholesaler’s price which can 
be credited to profits and which admitted 
in these stores of an average dividend to 
purchasers of not quite 4.5 per cent. on 
the retail price. 

It is certainly re-narkable that all ex- 
penses, including interest on capital, are 
less than fourteen per cent. of the whole- 
sale price, and that the price charged the 
consumer is less than four per cent. more. 
Such a record cannot be shown, I am as- 
sured on all sides, in the ordinary com- 
petitive store, and goes far to account for 
the success of the rightly conducted co- 
operative stores. 

There are evidently sound economic rea- 
sons for the superiority of a properly man- 
aged co-operative store, and in seeking 
these reasons we shall do much toward 
answering our third question, proposed at 
the beginning of this paper, viz: ‘‘What is 
co-operation likely to doz” Tne question 
largely resolves itself into this: What is 
the key to the small ratio of expense to 
wholesale price mentioned above? In the 
first place, exclusive cash trade means a 
great saving. Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, 


when chief of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of{Connecticut, found that credit stores 
charged on the average six per cent. more 
than cash stores to cover the losses of bad 
debts and deferred payments. 


Then a 





true co-operative store, where the mem- 
bers really co-operate, is freed from the 
necessity of expensive advertising, of 
costly plate glass show windows, location 
on a main street, employés enough to be 
able to wait at once on all customers in 
the busiest hour of the day, and teams to 
carry home every small article. If such 
be necessary, the first steps in co-operation 
have not yet been taken. A good, clean, 
wholesome sture in a reasonably conve- 
nient location and one or two teams to de- 
liver heavy goods are, of course, requisite, 
But where a market is already secured 
among those banded together in a co-op- 
erative experiment, the need of these ex- 
pensive means of advertising just referred 
to should no longer be felt. The very e3- 
sence of ¢o-operative distribution ts the 
dispensing with the waste of present com- 
petitive business. 

A step forward will soon be taken which 
will add to the advantages just spoken of, 
one other which will, the writer believes, 
make it fully possible for a well-managed 
co-operative store to succeed better than 
the best managed private competive. This 
advantage will be gained by the establish- 
ment here in the near future of stich a co- 
operative wholesale store as has enabled 
the exceedingly successful English co-op- 
erative stores to obtain all the economies 
in purchasing goods which at present in 
this country are only possible to the larg- 
est stores. 

A further consideration of co-operation 
must be reserved for another article. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A SEA VOYAGE. 


BY THE REV.WILLIAM V. KELLEY, D.D. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON used to say no one but 
a fool ora madman would go to sea, for 
being in a ship is being in a jail with the 
added chance of being drowned. But 
that rough old man was a very big cow- 
ard. There is nothing like an ocean voy- 
age, and they miss much who never take 
one, for in it there are many sources of 
delight. 

You have a sense of human power and 
victory as the splendid vessel cuts her way 
through the waters four hundred miles a 
day. and your triumphal progress realizes 
Mrs. Browning’s picture of a huge steam- 
ship: , 

‘Crushing down the brine 
Like a blind Jove that feels his way with thun- 
der.” 
Now and then come brilliant days, when, 
between a sparkling sky and a flashing 
sea, the 
“Happy ship 
Doth rise and dip, 

With the blue crystal at her lip.” 
Leaning over the stern, you observe that 
you are going forward, like French his- 
tory, by revolutions; for a whirling screw 
down under the waves is pushing you on 
your way. You note that the ship, like 
Leviathan, *‘maketh a path to shine after 
her, so that one would think the deep to 
be hoary.” She leaves a gleaming track 
behind; at night a glowing breadth of 
phosphorescence, by day a path of bright- 
ened water smitten pale by the writhing 
screw, and flung, now like a ribbon of 
ultra-marine, now like a strip of April 
grass, along even the blackest and most 
wintry sea. 

Few things are more suggestive and im- 
pressive than to watch the captain on 
deck with his sextant at noon asking the 
sun to give him latitude and longitude, or 
in the darkness questioning the North Star 
which, ‘‘in its fixed and steady constancy, 
hath no fellow in the firmanent,” It isa 
romance of ‘*‘White Wings” to walk the 
tilting deck at night, and look up at the 
bellied canvas when all sails are set, with 
the moon shining brightly on them, and 
the listing masts tracking the sky with 
their slender tips as if to strike the stars 
from their places. 

Watching the waves through long, 
leisurely hours, you will wonder at the 
stintless beauty lavished in God’s works. 
A wave, lifted but for an instant on the 
bosom of the deep, is shattered along its 
top into flying crystal; its steep front is 
marbled with falling froth, and exquisite 
meshes of fading foam are draped like 
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white Mechlin lace down its black shoul- 
ders. 

Another wave, only one of ten thou- 
sand millions, in its brief life of half a 
minute, is crowned with a crest as snowy 
as Hermon’s, inlaid with emerald as deep 
and delicate as that which tints Niagara’s 
eternal front, and wreathed with a rain- 
bow as lovely as the one God hung above 
a drowned world, on the vanishing clouds 
of the ended deluge, when human history 
began anew on a clean page. Sing hal- 
lelujah while you watch the waves, for 
this same lavish God can clothe our poor 
forlorn and tossing souls in everlasting 
robes of righteousness, and bring us, 
dressed in beauteous faultlessness, before 
thie presence of his glory with exceeding 
joy—His, ours, the angels’, and our great 
Redeemer‘s! 

The moods of the sea are more fickle 
than a gambler’s fortunes, and sometimes 
it miakes you forget all past and future 
tenses in tlie initense present. Sometimes 
the sun goes down on a glassy sea, as 
smooth as polished steel, as monotonous 
as Mr. Labouchere finds Henry James’s 
writings; not a wind equal to a baby’s 
breath; the ocean perfectly quiet save 
that long, slow, easy swell which is to the 
sea what the heaving of the bosom is toa 
breathing creature. Before midnight this 
universal treaty of peace may be broken 
by a fierce war of the elements, a fight of 
A®>lus with Neptune, wild winds battling 
with bellowing waves, while the plung- 
ing ship groans under the strain in every 
timber. A boisterous night on the deep 
is apt to be sufficiently long and consider- 
ably dismal. You lie in your berth and 
hear outside the roar of the tempest and 
rush of hissing waves; inside, the doleful 
noises of trembling furniture, creaking 
woodwork, and smashing crockery. At 
intervals a great wave leaps on board 
amidships, booms on the deck and crashes 
against the bulkheads with a sound like 
the report of a cannon; under it the ship 
wavers, trembles and staggers like a 
struck bullock when the butcher’s ax 
crushes in his forehead. You brace your- 
self in your berth to keep from being 
pitched out on the floor, and watch boots 
and shoes and various pieces of baggage 
go waltzing across and back in the dim 
gloom. Insome state-rooms the patent 
wash-bowls go to playing like fountains, 
shooting columns of bilge-water into the 
air in a way to interest, if not amuse, the 
occupants. 

But the longest night comes to an end, 
and in the morning, if you are sailor 
enough to rise and dress and go on deck, 
you behold a magnificent, awe-inspiring 
and thrilling sight, the ocean in its majes- 
ty and fury. The winds scream in the 
rigging, the spray flies in showers and 
sheets far overhead, above the highest 
deck, while on all sides, around the tossed 
and buffeted and laboring steamer, is one 
mad, howling wilderness of indescribable 
tumult and confusion, of heaving hills 
and sinking gulfs. 

The ship hardly pretends to go over, 
goes through instead; puts her prow into 
every third wave and takes a few score 
tons of it on board, then sheds it stern- 
ward along her decks, until, from scupper 
to scupper or through open bulwarks, it 
washes back into the deep, as the bow 
rides up the next great wave. Below 
you, on the main deck, water runs like a 
mill-race up to a man’s waist, and safety 
ropes are stretched in all directious. Now 
and then a sailor misses the life-lines, 
when a big wave comes over the bow, 
takes him off his feet, and rolls him along 
in its rushing flood until he strikes some- 
thing to hold by and regains his footing. 

After the storm is past, the sea, often- 
times for days, runs so high that you 
journey as if through a hill-country where 
the hills melt like wax. The mountains 
have been carried into the midst of the 
sea, and your vessel goes careering over 
their liquid ranges. 

About the time you come to feel so 
thoroughly at home upon the briny deep, 
that you suspect a drop of qld Vikings’ 
blood must be in your veins, and have 
been so long afloat with nothing visible 
but sea and sky, that you wonder if all 
the land-world has sunk and gone forever, 
you sight Fastnet Rock, Cape Clear, the 
Old Head of Kinsale, your steamer sig- 








nals Queenstown, and is reported in a few 
minutes at New York, Liverpool, London, 
and Paris. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CHRIST’S DFATH. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











THE death of Jesus of Nazareth, con- 
sidered as being procured and perpetrated 
by men upon pure and perfect innocence, 
is the most awful tragedy of wickedness 
on which the sun ever shone. If, how- 
ever, considered in relation to the purpose 
for which he came into this world, and 
for whose accomplishment he was, “ in 
the: determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God,” delivered into the hands of 
men, to be crucified and slain, this death 
is far the most important event in the his- 
tory of earth. It, in this respect, stands 
alone by itself, without parallel in the 
vastness of its own significance. 

What the Jews intended is one thing. 
What God intended is quite another and 
different thing. They meant absolutely 
to destroy the victim of their malignant 
passion, and supposed that they bad done 
so when they saw him hanging lifeless on 
the cross. God meant, through the me- 
dium of this death, to provide for the sal- 
vation of sinners. Their purpose was one 
of intense hatred. God’s purpose was 
one of love to this guilty world. He ‘“‘so 
loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” 

There is a history of this death, as well 
as a doctrine that explains it. The facts 
composing this history, as stated in the 
Gospel narrative, may be summarized as 
follows : 

We learn from Matthew and Mark that, 
as soon as Jesus was by Pilate delivered into 
the hands of the Jews for crucifixion, 
they ‘‘mocked him, they took off the 
purple robe from him, and put his own 
clothes on him, and led him out to crucify 
him.” Bearing his own cross at first 
as John tells us, he ‘“‘ went forth 
into a place called the place of 
a skull, which is called, in Hebrew, 
Golgotha.” Before the march was com- 
pleted, they met a man of Cyrene ‘‘ com- 
ing out of the country,” whose name was 
Simon, and who was the father of Alex- 
ander and Rufus; and “and on him they 
laid the cross, that he might bear it after 
Jesus.” Matthew and Mark inform us 
that they compelled this Simon -thus to 
bear the cross. 

Luke, in his Gospel, says that ‘‘a great 
company of people and of women” fol- 
lowed Jesus, bewailing and lamenting his 
sad fate. Turning to these women, Jesus 
spoke as follows: ‘‘Daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, weep not for me, but weep for your- 
selves, and for your children. For behold, 
the days are coming in the which they 
shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the 
wombs that never bare. and the paps 
which never gave suck. Then shall they 
begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us, 
and to the hills, Cover us. For if they 
do these things in a green tree, what shall 
be done in the dry”? Jesus here evidently 
refers to the awful calamities that were 
about to fall upon the Jewish people, as a 
providential punishment for their great 
crime against him. 

Mark, in his Gospel, iuforms us that it 
was ‘‘the third hour” of the day—answer- 
ing to our nine o’clock in the morning— 
when the process of crucifixion was actu- 
ally commenced. The crucifiers of Jesus, 
in the outset, gave him ‘‘wine mingled 
with myrrh,” in order to stupefy his 
senses, and thus mitigate his pains, which 
was a common practice among the Romans 
in inflicting death in this way; but having 
tasted thereof, he declined to drink it, 
choosing rather to bear the whole burden 
of suffering which had been appointed to 
him. Two malefactors were also crucified 
with him, ‘‘one on the right hand and the 
other on the left,” thus fulfilling the 
prophecy which said: ‘‘And he was num- 
bered with the transgressors.” 

Pilate caused a title to be written ‘‘in 
letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew,’ 
and placed above Jesus on the cross, desig- 
nating him as “JESUS OF NAZARETH, THE 
KING OF THE JEws.” The chief priests, 
yon reading this title, said to Pilate; 








‘‘Write not, the King of the Jews, but 
that he said, I am King of the Jews.” Pi- 
late, having condemned Jesus contrary to 
his own conscience, and now seemingly 
out of patience with these men, promptly 
declined to grant their request, saying: 
‘‘What I have written I have written.” 
This meant that he would make nochange 
in the title. 

The soldiers who executed the decree of 
crucifixion against Jesus, ‘‘took his gar- 
ments, and made four parts, to every sol- 
dier a part, and also his coat” which ‘‘was 
without seam,woven from the top through- 
out”; and in respect to this coat they said: 
“Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it 
whose it shall be.” This action on their 
part fulfilled the following prophecy: 
“They parted my raiment among them, 
and for my vesture they did cast lots.” 
Having thus disposed of his raiment and 
vesture, they sat down and watched the 
suffering Jesus. 

The first recorded utterance of Jesus 
while on the cross was in these words: 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

Dr. Griffin, in one of his sermons, forci- 
bly says that Jesus ‘‘forgave his murder- 
ers before his blood was cold on their 
hands.” Not invoking the vengeance of 
God upon them, but rather praying for 
them in the tenderness of his own love, 
he illustrated the precept that we should 
‘‘pray for them which despitefully use” 
us, and ‘‘persecute” us. He speaks of them 
as not knowing what they were doing. 
This was undoubtedly true, in the sense 
intended, of the Roman soldiers who were 
merely executioners in the work of cruci- 
fixion: and it was also true of the Jews, 
though they were not excusable for this 
reason. TheJews did not at the time rec- 
ognize in Jesus the long promised Messiah 
and did not foresee the consequences of 
their action to them as a nation. They did 
not appreciate, as they should have done, 
the dignity of the person whom they were 
murdering. Paul tells us that if they had 
done so, ‘‘they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory.” Peter says that they 
did it through ignorance. They were not, 
however, excusable for this ignorance, 
since they had the most ample evidence 
that Jesus was the Messiah of Scripture 
promise. Such he claimed to be, and such 
by his miracles he proved himself to be. 
The compassions of the suffering victim 
were moved toward them, when he 
thought of their persistent unbelief, and 
the awful sin on their part of which this 
unbelief was the source. 

Jesus, while hanging on the cross, was 
by the Jews made the object of malignant 
ridicule. They ‘‘ passed by” the cross, 
and ‘‘ reviled him, wagging their heads, 
andsaying, Thou that destroyest the tem- 
ple and buildest it in three days, save thy- 
self. If thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the cross. Likewise the chief 
priests, mocking him, with the scribes 
and elders, said, He saved others; himself 
he cannot save. If he be the King of Is- 
rael, let him now come down from the 
cross, and we will believe him: He trusted 
in God; let him deliver him now, if he 
will have him, for he said, I am the Son 
of God.” Jesus heard this jeering and 
cruel taunting of the Jews; and in re- 
spect to it not a word of comment or re- 
ply fell from his lips. 

Luke informs us that one of the male- 
factors, crucified with Jesus, ‘railed on 
him, saying, If thou be Christ, save thy- 
self and us.” The other malefactor—il- 
lumined as we must suppose by the Holy 
Ghost—responded: ‘* Dost not thou fear 
God, seeing thou art in the same condem- 
nation? And we indeed justly, for we 
receive the due award of our deeds; but 
this man hath done nothing amiss.” 
Turning then to Jesus, he said to him: 
‘* Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.” Jesus replied to him: 

‘*Verily,I say unto thee, To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.” 

This is a most remarkable scene, whether 
we consider the prayer and faith of the 
penitent thief, or the answer of the dying 
sufferer. The thief, in almost the same 
breath, speaks of Jesus as a man, and ad- 
dresses him as his Lord. He asks to be 
remembered by him when he should come 
into his kingdom. He looked upon him 
asa Saviour, and, assuch, belieyed in 


him. Light from Heaven was suddenly 
poured into his soul; and he sawin the 
person hanging by his side his only hope, 
and he fled to him in his last moments. 
Jesus, apparently without any power of 
self-relief, mocked and insulted by the 
Jews, nevertheless assumed and asserted 
his power to save this thief, and give him 
a place with him in the Paradise of God. 
Himself he did not try to save from the 
cross; but to the penitent thief he prom- 
ised the boon of eternal life. The prom- 
ise followed immediately after the prayer. 
God in his providence so ordered events 
that such an interview should occur be- 
tween a penitent and believing sinner and 
the great Saviour at the very time when 
the latter was laying down his life for a 
world of sinners. The atonement then 
being made was then applied to the salva- 
tion of a man who on that day must meet 
his God in judgment. It has been re- 
marked that the Bible contains one sucii 
case that none need despair, and but one 
that none should presume. 

The mother of Jesus, his mother’s sis- 
ter, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene stood near the cross, and John, 
the beloved disciple, was standing with 
them. Jesus, casting his eyes down upon 
this group, said to his mother: ‘‘ Woman, 
behold thy son,” and to John, ‘‘ Behold 
thy mother,” intending to commend her 
to the special care and attention of that 
disciple. Both so understood his words, 
since ‘‘ from that hour that disciple took 
her unto his own home.” That was an 
hour of terrible affliction to the mother of 
Jesus; and the dying Saviour, while en- 
during the agonies of the cross, remem- 
bered her and her special relation to him, 
and indicated to both her and the beloved 
disciple what he desired to have done in 
her behalf. What a beautiful example is 
here presented to the world! 

At the sixth hour of the day, which, as 
the Jews divided the day, was mid-day, 
and after Jesus had been hanging on the 
cross for three hours, there was, as we 
learn from the evangelists, ‘‘ darkness 
over all the land unto the ninth hour.” 
The degree of this darkness is not stated, 
nor the method in which it was produced; 
but it is obviously implied that it was ob- 
servable, and that it was connected, as a 
supernatural event, with the crucifixion 
of Jesus. Luke says that ‘‘the sun was 
darkened.” John adds that Jesus, ‘‘know- 
ing that all things were now accomplish- 
ed,” said: ‘‘ I thirst.” This was the natur- 
al result of his terrible sufferings, and by 
ita prophecy was fulfilled in regard to 
him. John further says: ‘‘ Now there was 
set a vessel full of vinegar; and they filled 
a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon 
hyssop, and put it to his mouth.” 

At the ninth hour, answering to our 
three o’clock in the afternoon, as we learn 
from the evangelists taken together, when 
death near at hand, Jesus said: 
‘* Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” This was immediately followed 
by these words: ‘ Eloi, Hloi, lama sa- 
bachthani, My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me”? This language was 
speedily succeeded by the words: ‘ It is 
finished”; and then Jesus ‘* bowed his 
head, and gave up the ghost.” These ut- 
terances, following each other in rapid 
succession, were the last words of Jesus 
prior to his death. 

The first utterance, stated only by 
Luke—‘‘ Father into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit” —was made *‘ with a loud 
voice.” Jesus was human as well as di- 
vine; and in the last moments of his hfe 
he commended his human spirit to God 
the Father. That spirit, as he knew, was 
‘*holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners.” There was no stain upon 
it, and no consciousness of sin within it. 
It was the abode of perfect holiness in a 
human life. The sufferer knew that ina 
few moments it would be in the Paradise 
above. The Christian who has made his 
peace with God through Jesus Christ, can, ' 
when dying, use no better words than 
those of his Saviour. | He may, with con- 
filence and hope, say: ‘‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” God is and 
will be his friend, and in the hands of 
God he is safe. Death, while releasing 
him from the perils and pains of this life, 
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will work no harm to him. It will sim- 
ply usher him into the glories and bliss of 
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Heaven. His body may molder.in the | ¢@ that followed him from Galilee stood | passionate gestures, her indignant words, | siastical despotism. Within its own ter- 


tomb; but his spirit will be with Jesus in 
the skies. 

The second utterance, stated by Mat- 
thew and Mark, and also made “* witha 
loud voice”—‘‘ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 
thani, My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me”?—contrasts very strongly 
with the first and the third. It is a death 
wail of the intensest agony. The words 
are in the form of interrogation; yet they 
imply a fact which Jesus himself char- 
acterizes as being forsaken by God. His 
experience at the moment was one of aw- 
ful anguish. Precisely what the experi- 
ence was, in its nature and cause, consider- 
ed in relation to himself, and in its relation 
to God the Father, that brought forth this 
heart-rending lamentation from the lips 
of Jesus, so soon followed by his death, 
no man is wise enough to tell; and hence 
no one should make the attempt. It certain- 
ly was an experience of great awfulness to 
him. Isaiah, in his prediction of the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ, says: ‘‘ Yet, 
it pleased the Lord to bruise him; he 
hath put him to grief: when thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin, he shall 
see his seed, he shall prolong his days, 
and the pleasure of the Lord shall pros- 
per in his hands. He shall see of the tra- 
vail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” 
A distinguished writer remarks that ‘* the 
sufferings of his soul were the soul of his 
sufferings.” There was plainly something 
which Jesus felt at the final moment, and 
which led to this shriek of anguish, that 
passes entirely beyond the domain of nat- 
ural causes, and as entirely transcends all 
human explanation. 

Dr. Stroud—an eminent English physi- 
cian, a devout Christian, and a thorough 
Biblical student—some years since, pub- 
lished a treatise on ‘* The Death of Christ,” 
in which he took the ground that, though 
Jesus died, on the cross, he did not die by 
the infliction thereof, but did die by men 
tal anguish, of which his lamentation 
was an expression, and which was in it- 
self sufficient to extinguish life. Whether 
we adopt this view or not, we cannot 
fail to see that in bearing ‘* our sins in his 
own body” on the cross, he was at the 
time of this lamentation a sufferer to the 
very last degree. His own words abun- 
dantly settle this fact. 

The third utterance, stated only by 
John—"* It is finished—” meant that the 
earthly life of Jesus in dying for sinners, 
the just suffering for the unjust, and 
thereby redeeming them from the curse 
of the law, was “finished.” This part of 
God’s planin the salvation of men had 
reached its full accomplishment. Jesus, 
in order to be the Saviour of men, would 
need todo no more. The one offering of 
himself, as a sacrifice for sin, would need 
no repetition and no supplement. That 
our sacrifice would be all sufficient for 
the purpose intended, as efficacious to.save 
millions of sinners as it was to save Saul 
of Tarsus. The hour of death had fully 
come, and hence Jesus, with these words 
on his lips, ‘‘ bowed his head and gave 
up the ghost.” 


“* Tis finished'—so the Saviour cried, 
And meekly bowed his head and died; 
*'Tis finished’—yes, the race is run, 
The battle fought, the victory won.” 


We learn from Matthew that, when 
Jesus died ‘‘ the vail of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom”; 
that ‘‘the earth did quake and the rocks 
rent”; that ‘“‘the graves were opened”; 
and that ‘‘ many bodies of the saints which 
slept, arose, and came out of the graves 
after his resurrection, and went into the 
holy city, and appeared unto many.” He 
also says that ‘‘ when the centurion, and 
they that were with him, watching Jesus, 
saw the earthquake, and those things that 
were done, they feared greatly, saying, 
Truly, this was the Son of God.” He adds 
that ‘‘many women were there, behold- 
ing afar off, which followed Jesus from 
Galilee ministeritfg unto him; among 
which was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James and Joses, and the 
mother of Zebedee’s children.” Luke 
tells us that ‘‘ all the people that came to- 
gether to that sight, beholding the things 
which were done, smote their breasts and 
returned” to the city of Jerusalem, and 
that ‘‘ all his acquaintances, and the wom- 





afar off, beholding those things.” 

Such, then, is the story of the death of 
Jesus, as we find it in the four Gospels. 
There never was but one Jesus Christ, and 
there never will be another. Miracles sa- 
luted him when he came into the world as 
the Babe of Bethlehem. Angels sang, 
and brought to earth the glad tidings of a 
Saviour born, and declared him to be 
‘*Christ the Lord.” Miracles attended 
him during his short ministry, and also 
when, ‘‘for the joy that was set before 
him,” he died on the cross. as the Saviour 
of sinners. His death, though by his 
enemies intended forever to extinguish his 
name and his memory, is really the great 
event in the history of this world. 

The term ‘‘cross,” as applied to that 
death, has, in the thoughts and affections 
of millions, become the symbol of the doc- 
trine of salvation. That term, as explain- 
ed by the apostles, means hope for the 
guilty. There have been many crucifix- 
ions in the history of mankind; yet this 
one crucifixion is distinguished from all 
the others by the person who was the vic- 
tim, and by the object for which he en- 
dured the cross. That person was ‘‘the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” That person was also and 
is the “High Priest of our profession.’ 
That person was the Messiah of the Old 
Testament. That person, in his higher 
nature, was God manifest in the flesh. In 
that person dwelt ‘all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily.” Of that person God 
himself said: ‘‘This is my beloved Son, in 
whomI am well pleased.” That person 
came into this worldto save that which 
was lost. That person is now the ‘‘King 
of saints” in Heaven, and the ‘‘King of 
saints” on earth. 

The doctrine of the cross, as preached 
by the apostles, has its historic basis in the 
fact that Jesus died on the cross. That 
death was a reality, and salvation thereby 
is a reality. We have redemption through 
his blood, and not without it. What was 
death to him is life to us, if in penitence 
and faith we come to God through him. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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SKETCHES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE. 


Muc#u as I have read and heard about 
Mormonism, I found a great deal that 
was entirely new—the place, for instance, 
which the Sacrament occupies in their re- 
ligious services. Each of the twenty-one 
wards of the city is supplied with a Mor- 
mon school building and assembly hall. 
Sunday morning the children gather here 
for Sunday -school. 

Toward the close of the opening exer- 
cises in the school which I visited, two 
young men stepped up to the superintend- 
ent’s desk. First one, with the bread, 
then the other with the water—which is 
always used instead of wine—made a 
prayer of blessing with both hands up- 
lifted, as of old. I amtold that drunk- 
enness resulting from the use of wine, 
in the early history of the Mormons, 
was the reason for the substitution of 
water. 

After the preparation of the elements, 
four boys distributed the bread and water 
among the teachers and scholars, all par- 
taking alike—the older scholars looking 
out for the younger at their side. It 
seemed a commonplace affuir; and, while 
there was no irreverence or levity, there 
seemed little feeling or significance. 

This was a weekly custom. The super- 
intendent of another school, however, 
told me that he celebrated the Sacrament 
only once a month, fearing lest it should 
lose its impressiveness and meaning to 
the scholars. 

At the great meeting in the Tabernacle, 
where four or five thousand people were 
seated, the main feature was the Sacra- 
ment. All addresses were incidental, 
being interspersed between the different 
sacramental acts while the elements were 
being distributed to the vast assembly. 

It is after the observance of this sacred 
ordinance that the apostles (?) issue stir- 
ring exhortations to the saints to hold fast 


to polygamy. 


I wish I could tell the story which 
a Mormon woman told me, with her 





and her heart in every dramatic move- 
ment. 

The husband had died a week before, 
and she was, perhaps, freer to speak of it 
now that he, through whom she had been 
wronged and whom she had screened, 
was gone. To me its greatest force lay in 
the fact that it could not have been a 
unique experience. 

The missionary Mormon elder, when he 
gathered a company about him in Eng- 
and, had won their hearts by promises of 
the rich, sweet life across the waters, in 
the Land of the Saints. Met by a rumor 
which had startled them, that polygamy 
was practiced in that fair land, he indig- 
nantly denied the charge and allayed their 
suspicions. So many years ago, she left 
her God-fearing father and mother and 
came with a large number to the promised 
land. 

Only too soon the dreadful truth stole 
like a wolf to her door, then entered in 
and devoured her. From Brigham Young 
—‘‘and,” said she, with flashing eyes, ‘I 
believe never was there a greater emperor 
than Brigham Young”’—came the order 
that she should become a Mormon’s second 
wife. She indignantly refused. The first 
wife, quite old and fond of her husband, 
added her entreaty to Young’s command. 
At last the woman’s will broke down. 
She yielded. She came to respect, almost 
to love the man she had married under 
such compulsion. The first wife died, 
leaving messages of tenderness. She was 
left alone. 

An efficient business woman, her name 
would be recognized by many visitors of 
Salt Lake if I should give it. She helped 
her husband gainafortune. It was taken 
from them by Brigham Young, who 
forced the man to sell property to him at 
a small fraction of what had just been 
offered for it by a Gentile. 

They started again with another estab- 
lishment which Young had induced the 
husband—-who, she said,was a sincere and 
just man—to purchase of him. When 
they had made full payment and fancied 
their second fortune secure, they learned 
that it had never belonged to Young, but 
to an estate of which he was guardian. 
They were sued for the value of the prop- 
erty. Struggling along for a time they 
failed to ma'‘:e their payments. Their 
second fortune was lost. 

Then came the last blow. The husband 
was ordered to take a third wife. ‘If 
you do that I will live with you no 
longer.” 

The rebel was ordered to the president. 
‘* Take a bill of divorce and come and live 
in my family.” Her indignant refusal 
was followed by a renewed command to 
the husband, who at length yielded. She 
took no bill but left him. Yet she con- 
tinued to love him in some strange 
woman’s way. And when, in these latter 
days, it became dangerous fora man to be 
known as having more than one wife, she 
said to her husband: ‘* Live at a distance 
with this other woman, and do not come to 
see me, lest they find you out and arrest 
you.” ‘I will send word to you,” he 
promised, ‘* if I should become very sick.” 
But although he ordered it, word was 
never sent, and he died with the third wife 
before the second one could reach him. 

** So you see, sir, how my life has been 
blighted. My husband forced on me, two 
fortunes seized, then my husband stolen 
from me, and my heart broken.” 

Yet she will not deny that she is a 
Mormon. 

I wonder how near our Eastern people 
are coming to see what I have never be- 
fore fully understood, that the secret, 
central evil of Mormonism is not polyga- 
my but hierarchy, and that the iniquitous 
system can be extirpated only by meas- 
ures which shall break up the authority 
and destroy the influence of the priest- 
hood. Polygamy is the cement to hold 
Mormons together. It is the bond which 
implicates them in a common guilt and 
crime, uniting in a common defense those 
liable tocommon penalties. It raisesa 
war-cry, a quasi-religious banner, opposi- 
tion to which may be called persecution, 
thus diverting attention from the real is- 
sue and source of danger. 

All the same it is to-day only a pretext. 
Mormonism is a system of politico-eccle- 





ritory it can tolerate no other sway. And 
it aspires to extend that territory, first, 
over the whole of the Rocky Mountain 
region, and then far beyond. The claims 
of the Pope of Rome to temporal sover- 
eignty are not so exclusive as those of the 
Mormon priesthood. These claims con- 
flict with the very spirit of our American 
institutions. They add priestly tyranny 
to the evils of political demagogism. 
They can be overcome only by attacking 
the hierarchy in its citadel. Remove all 
political power from every adherent toa 
polygamous system, and it must break 
down or depart. 


At San Buenaventura, which is one of 
the choicest garden spots of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, I waited from noon till midnight 
for the stage to Newhall. A big, busy, 
rushing man, full of affairs and profanity, 
came among us. Every sentence was full 
of oaths. He was greatly excited about 
something, yet declined the proffered 
brandy of a Michigander: ‘I half burnt 
myself out with that years ago.” 

I learned that he was the owner of this 
and many other stage lines, and a great 
mail contractor with the Government. 
Though I shrank from his profanity, I 
grew interested in the man. His remark- 
able executive powers showed themselves 
at every step. He was involved in law 
suits,and was just on his way to settle one 
of them. Once a month he passes over the 
whole of his eight hundred and fifty 
mules of stage lines, inspecting every 
point. 

About sunrise, with a change of horses, 
there came to me a chance to ride with 
him in aseparate team which he was driv- 
ing. We talked constantly until noon. His 
oathsceased. The rough Californian grew 
very friendly, then tender. It was not in 
vain that he had witnessed the death of his 
Christian wife, with heavenly visions and 
loving entreaties. Unforgotten words and 
scenes were still powerful within him— 
this friend of Ingersoll, this daring fron- 
tiersman, this dealer with the wildest 
bravados. 

There came a chance for a word about 
profanity, which was followed by a frank 
and full acknowledgment. ‘It’s only 
when I’m excited as I was yesterday that I 
do it.” And then he told me an incident 
in his life which has appeared in print. 
But the account was not quite correct, 
so I will repeat it as he gave it: 

‘‘A short time after the close of the Mex- 
ican War, he was traveling in a stage- 
coach in company with a number of men, 
among whom was a young Lieutenant 
Grant. There was with them a lady who 
was traveling alone, the wife of an army 
officer. The stage driver in front was 
very profane, cursing his horses and every- 
thing else. The lady grew very embar- 
rassed, blushing more and more. 

‘Finally my friend, whom I will call 
John A——, put his head out of the win- 
dow, and told the driver that if he didn’t 
stop swearing he would thrash him the 
next time they stopped to change horses. 
The air instantly became blue with oaths, 
the driver daring his challenger to get out 
then and do it. He chose his own time, 
and at the next station laid the driver flat 
on his back, and put an end to his swear- 
ing. 

“Years later, during the War, he met 
Lieutenant Grant, now General of the 
Federal armies. Not presuming on his 
early acquaintance, he did not speak, 
though he thought he was recognized. 

** The General became President of the 
United States. Mr. A—— had complaints 
to present against Western mail contract- 
ors, andthe interests of friends to for- 
ward. Senator Nye took him to the 
White House. Their cards brought a 
summons to appear in advance of the 
waiting throng of visitors. 

«* Are you not the John A—— who 
once thrashed a stage driver for his pro- 
fanity before a woman?’ 

He certainly was the man. 

‘“«* Any favor that I can do for you, you 
may depend on receiving,’ said the Presi- 
dent. 

““*My boy, your fortune is made,’ 
chuckled Nye, on their way out. : 

‘* Well, I shall never forget my ride 
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with John A——. There was more to it 
than I have told.” 

It was while with him that we break- 
fasted at the Camelos ranch, about which 
hangs a double spell of fascination—the 
spell of beauty flung by Nature all over 
the smiling valley, with its orange and 
olive gioves and its ancient, well-pre- 
served mansion, and the spel] of genius 
flung over it by the author of ‘‘ Ramo- 
na,” who has made the place immortal 
with the vivid creations of her imagina- 
tion. 

Everything is as she described it. And 
here, in the orange grove, I found Signora 
Del Valle—very much like Signora Moreha 
—just emerging with stateliness from the 
little chapel, where a Spanish priest, whom 
I transformed into Father Salvadena, first 
finished his devotions and then stood 
ready to greet me. After the fatigue of 
Easter week, he was glad of the recrea- 
tion of a visit here. But Ramona or 
Alexandro I did not see. 
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THE HON. AARON LOVELAND ON 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


BY S. W. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


THE Hon. Aaron Loveland was a class- 
mate and room-mate of Daniel Webster at 
Dartmouth College, where they graduated 
in 1801. He lived in Norwich, Vt., which 
is only separated from Hanover, N. H., by 
the Connecticut River, where he resided 
from childhood to near the age of ninety, 
and died there a few years ago. He was 
an able lawyer, a judge, a member of the 
legislature, and if his ambition had 
equaled his ability he might doubtless 
have held any office within the gift of his 
native state. He had the Greek oration 
at Commencement. Mr. Webster speaks 
of him, in one of his published letters, 
addressed to the valedictorian of the class, 
the Rev. Dr. Merrill, of Middlebury, Vt., 
as the Greek scholar of the class. The 
judge was never married. There was a 
rumor that some mishap in love affairs, in 
early life, had affected his mind. For 
many years he lived alone. His rooms 
defied description. Where a thing had 
been last used there it remained, and no 
intruder dared interfere with his arrange- 
ments. There were stories of large bank 
bills laid between the leaves of dusty vol- 
umes and forgotten. His kindred, among 
the most respected people in that portion 
of the state, gladly did for his comfort all 
that the venerable jurist would allow. In 
his old age he was full of speculations and 
experiments upon himself. For a number 
of weeks during one very severe winter, 
he sat in his chair, before his fire, all 
night, on some conceit of an improvement 
upon the prevalent custom of going to 
bed. At eighty years of age he was still 
engaged in subtle conjectures as to the 
force of the words employed in Greek 
metaphysics. Amid the dust and confu- 
sion of his bachelor apartments he re- 
ceived his guests with the independence 
of a lord in his castle, and entertained 
them with curious conjectures as to the 
composition of the sun, and the nature of 
light. He had a valuable farm and kept 
sheep. His house was in the midst of the 
village, but his barn a little on one side. 
On wintry mornings the tall and attenu- 
ated form of the aged scholar and lawyer 
might often be seen carefully picking his 
way over the icy road, leaning upon a 
pitchfork, the tines of which he thrust 
into the ice, while he used it as a staff to 
support his unsteady steps. He had am- 
ple means, but said he kept sheep in order 
to get himself up in the morning to feed 
them. 

On the afternoon of the last day in July, 
1857, being then the pastor of the village 
church, I went into the hay field on the 
hillside, which rises abruptly abeve the 
village on the west, and which overlooks 
the beautiful valley of the Connecticut 
River, including Norwich and its military 
university, and Hanover, with the ‘amil- 
iar green and the ancient dormitories of 
Dartmouth College. 

It was a bright, warm afternoon; the 
judge was superintending his haying, but 
sat down with me on the new-mown grass, 
with that beautiful picture of scenery fa- 

.miliar to the college days of so many emi- 
nent men before us, and gave me, among 
ther things, the following reminiscenees 





and criticisms concerning his youthful as- 
sociate, Daniel Webster, which I immedi- 
ately afterward committed to writing. 

“IT roomed with V’ebster,”said Mr. Love- 
land, ‘‘about one year. He was very ambi- 
tious in college from the first, and took 
every opportunity to make himself con- 
spicuous. He had unbounded self-confi- 
dence, seemed to feel that a good deal be- 
longed to him, and evidently intended to 
be a great man in public life. He was 
rather bombastic and always ready fora 
speech. One day he was reading Addi- 
son’s ‘Cato,’ putting it off in great style, 
when he pronounced ‘Utica’ as if the 
first letter was short; I corrected him, and 
he said I wasright. He did a good deal in 
his college society, and received almost 
unbounded flattery from his fe!low-mem- 
bers. They thought he was great. It was 
common for others to say they over-esti- 
mated him. He was not very popular 
with the class, owing to his being so inde- 
pendent and assuming. On one occasion, 
when some matter was discussed befcre 
the class, the side which he advocated 
received but few votes, whereupon he 
got up and left the room. He 


would appear rather stuffy if things did‘ 


not go to suit him, though he took no spe- 
cial pains at electioneering. On the whole, 
he was regarded as our ablest man, and if 
anything was to be done he was generally 
appointed. He never refused; would al- 
ways take hold and get off something, and 
generally did well. His funeral oration 
for Simonds was very good, but produced 
no extraordinary effect. He came to col- 
lege from a tavern kept by his fathcr, who 
was in embarrassed circumstances. His 
father was at our room while we were to- 
gether. Hesaid that if he had received an 
education in youth, he could have done 
anything he chose. Dan was rough and 
awkward, very decidedly, and I sometimes 
doubted whether he would succeed in life, 
on that account. Yet there was some- 
thing rather assuming and pompous in his 
bearing, as well as his style. 

‘‘He observed things remarkably, and 
was very quick to see their bearings. He was 
and felt himself to be akind of oracle. He 
read the newspapers and kept himself 
posted upon political affairs remarkably 
for a young man. 

‘*He read a: good deal also of general 
reading. If any distinguished men were 
about, he would manage to fall in with 
them; met more than most students; and 
was distinguished, in the community 
around the college, for the extent and 
readiness of his political knowledge. He 
was a good, though not a very accurate 
scholar. 

‘‘He would occasionally come over here, 
to Norwich, Saturdays, to hunt with me. 
Dan seldom hit anything. He became 
precisely the man to be the pet of mer- 
chants. He was ambitious through life, 
and did well till the last, when he foolish- 
ly sought the Southern vote. He ought 
to have known that he could never secure 
it. He had spoken too much and too well 
against slavery for them ever to forget or 
forgive. I consider ambition as his fault 
and weakness.” 

There was not the slightest intima- 
tion of jealousy, or of personal disap- 
pointment in tone or manner, as_ the 
coarsely-clad Green Mountain farmer 
lived over again early days, and com- 
mented upon the great career of his illus- 
trious room-mate. He was not in the least 
dazzled by Webster’sfame. Hiscriticisms 
were kindly, independent, and as unim- 
passioned as if their successes in life had 
been precisely equal. Indeed, the judge 
never gave the smallest evidence that he 
would have exchanged his own quiet, in- 
dependent life for the achievements and 
fame of the great expounder. 

While at Norwich I conversed, in 1858, 
with a Mr.Wood,of West Lebanon, N. H., 
acentenarian and brother of Mr. Web- 
ster’s early pastor and teacher, who de- 
scribed to me the first Commencement at 
Dartmouth College, in 1771,which he him- 
self attended. The graduates ascended 
upon an inclined plank to the platform 
built amid the forests, where they de- 
livered the first orations, and received 
the first diplomas. A Mr. Dewey, who 
for many years kept a public house at 
Hanover,told me that he well remembered 
the swarthy face of ‘ black Dan,” in the 





gallery of the church, on the first Sabbath 
after his admission, as a freshman, in 
1797; a slender lad clad in home-spun 
blue, and then fifteen years of age. He 
at first supposed him to be one of the 
aborigines, for whose education Moore's 
Charity School, afterward Dartmouth 
College, was especially founded. When 
parts were assigned for their Commence- 
ment, he said Webster was dissatisfied, 
and said they had appointed him to dis- 
cuss, ‘‘how toraise turnips.” Another, 
a classmate, and I think, for a time room- 
mate, of Webster, a member of the same 
literary society,the Rev.E. Smith, who died 
in 1857, in Pomfret Vt., not far from Han- 
over, assured me that Webster did not re- 
ceive all the honorary appointments that 
were due to him. Hesaid: ‘‘Dan was 
abused.” 

It seems that college life was then very 
much what it is now. The ablest and 
most fortunate men are not always ap- 
preciated, or always fortunate either in 
earlier or later years. 

STANHOPE, N. J. 
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THE COLORED MAN AS A SKEPTIC. 
BY COL, J. T. L., PRESTON. 





In THE INDEPENDENT of some time ago 
was given, as an evidence of the advanc- 
ing civilization of the colored people, an 
instance of the slaying of a seducer by 
the brother of his victim, all the parties 
being colored. This is a just view, I think, 
even if we condemn the particular act. 

Analogously, we may consider the ap- 
pearance of skepticism among them an in- 
dication of quickened mental movement, 
although certainly in the wrong direction. 
Of this I will furnish an instance within 
my own knowledge. 

For about fifteen years I had been 
senior superintendent of a colored Sab- 
bath-school (established twenty years be- 
fore by ‘* Stonewall” Jackson), in Lexing- 
ton, Va. The school had so prospered 
continuously, that I was encouraged to 
open a Bible-class for the colored people 
of the town other than Sunday-school 
scholars. The enterprise was cordially 
supported by the colored pastors of the 
Baptist and Methodist churches. It was 
conducted every Thursday night in the 
lecture room of the Presbyterian church. 
The opening prayer was made, at my re- 
quest, by some of the older church-mem- 
bers present, and the hymns sung accom- 
panied on the cabinet organ by a young 
colored man. The subjects selected were 
the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Ihad present in the class from 
fifty to seventy-five of both sexes and all 
ages. The mode of instruction was not 
by continuous lecture, but by brief com- 
ment and illustration, carried on mainly 
by varied and lively questions, to which 
some sort of answer was insisted upon 
from any member of the class. Some of 
these extemporaneous answers were re- 
markably intelligent, some of them re- 
markably otherwise; but all animated and 
spirited. I also invited questions from all 
present, and they availed themselves free- 
ly of this privilege. 

One night a young man asked me, 
‘‘ How those who denied that God made 
the world supposed it came into exist- 
ence?” I was somewhat surprised to 
find that he knew there were any who 
denied the almost universal belief of man- 
kind. 

In reply I mentioned briefly the opinion 
of some that the world had always existed 
as at present; of others, that it had formed 
itself by the conglomeration of floating 
atoms; and again, of some that it had been 
consolidated out of gaseous elements, and 
before I got through found myself obliged 
to refer to the Evolution hypothesis, and 
even to use that mysterious word—proto- 
plasm. None of this scientifically, how- 
ever; but ina simple sort of way which 
the inquirer seemed to apprehend. 

As soon as this topic was dismissed, a 
young man in another part of the room, 
asked me, ‘‘If it was certainly known 
how long man had been on the earth?” 

In answering him I could not avoid 
touching upon the long chronology the- 
ories of the geologists. After a while 
another questioner wanted to know, ‘‘How 
it could be said man was created in the 
image of God, when God is a Spirit and 
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bas no body?” to which query the answer | 
was obvious and easy enough. 

But now came a question unexpected as 
difficult: ‘‘ Were the days mentioned in 
Genesis like our day, twenty-four hours 
long, or were they long periods of time?” 

‘‘Ah,” said I to the questioner: ‘‘we have 
gotten into deep water where neither I 
nor you can readily touch bottom. AIlI 
have time here to say is, that many 
learned and good men, as well as some 
others not so good, believe that the days 
of Moses are to be taken for long, very 
long periods, and many as learned and 
good insist that they are meant to be 
taken just as the words stand—for days 
of twenty-four hours in length.” I was 
not sorry when the striking of the clock 
just here indicated the hour for closing 
the class, and so ended the discussion, 

Perhaps not afew readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT may be surprised to learn that 
such intellectual activity is to be found 
among any of the colored pecple of the 
South. I wish very much that the notion 
may be dispelled that they are bar- 
barians and semi-heathens, and that there 
is but little to encourage those who seek 
to aid in their further development. It is 
plain to be seen that the same profound 
questions that have taxed the powers of 
philosophers, scholars and divines, and 
which are to-day still vexing the world, 
are presenting themselves to the mind of 
the colored Bible-class. But in religion, 
as in physics, to ask unanswerable ques- 
tions indicates ability to comprehend 
what may be explained. 

Another thing Iwas made aware of by 
such questioning. The colored people are 
using in a very indiscriminate way their 
newly acquired ability to read. I feel sure 
that the young men to whom I have re- 
ferred, had gotten a glimpse of the crude 
skepticism indicated by their questions 
from the newspapers, and other current 
writing of the day. .But the encourage- 
ment is, that we are assured hereby that 
they will read suitable and wholesome 
literature if it is furnished to them. 

MILITARY INSTITUTE, LEXINGTON, VA. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. JOHN 
BURROUGHS, NATURALIST. 








BY THE REV. H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


EVER since my first reading of your 
charming essays, it has been my wish 
that I might enjoy sucha day as this 
with you, out of the city, deep in the 
woods. Sweet as is the ‘‘ winter sun- 
shine,” and not even Thoreau’s lines could 
reflect the sparkle of its hoar frost better 
than the point of your own pen, you will 
agree with me that there is a yet more ten- 
der charm about late Spring and early 
Summer, when the rose-breasted grosbeak 
plays boatswain to our morning hours and 
whistles us on deck, and the oriole under 
the study window sings an accompani- 
ment to our happiest thoughts. It must 
have been just such a morning as this in 
old England, where you hunted for the 
nightingale, that called out Herbert's 

“Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky”; 

and one not unlike it that saw you pack 
up your camp-kettle and coffee-pot for 
the Beaverkill. I know brown streams 
under towering maples where it would 
delight us to see the trout leap to our 
hooks, and then at even-tide, while the 
open fire might prepare the day’s great 
feast, you and I would lie down upon 
the carpet of the woods and, like Gabriel 
and Adam, we would discourse of 

** Fate, free-will and knowledge absolute.” 
For I have discovered that you, too, like 
most of your brother naturalists, are a 
metaphysician. 

And this, you will permit me to remind 
you, was the gravamen of my charge, to 
which you fail toreply in your article pub- 
lished inthe May number of The Popular 
Science Monthly. I love a man who loves 
(what Milton calls) *‘ divine philosophy”; 
but some of us old-time students must be 
permitted to object when our long familiar 
friends of the schools come masquerad- 
ing round us as new-fangled science. 
They seem to us fairer in their own classic 
costume than in borrowed fashions. The 
“powers” of matter we will discuss with 
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you in the laboratory, but when it comes 
to matter’s ‘‘ potencies” permit us to in- 
vite you to the grove of the Academy 
where the theme is by no means new. 

When I objected to your first article, 
that ‘‘the action of water under cold con- 
tradicted all generalizations from its ef- 
fect upon other forms of matter; that the 
position of the comet's tail contradicted 
all generalizations as to gravity de- 
duced from the otherwise universal phe- 
nomena of Nature; that the flash of the 
electric spark in vacuo could not be 
brought under any known law of com- 
bustion,” you properly replied that these 
“exceptions” to general laws were still 
under laws of their own. They simply 
showed the unwisdom of generalizing be- 
yond the boundaries of the facts embraced, 
but are themselves phenomena of a world 
‘‘under the reign of law.” 

And some of us—I wish you would not 
call us theologians but simply philosophers 
—are willing to carry the process one step 
farther; and we would say that the asser- 
tion of the possibility of miracles is not 
the affirmation of chaos, but only the 
maintaining that the power which acts 
through these contrasting laws may act 
through yet other exceptional methods 
contrasting with them all. Perhaps you 
have noticed that paragraph in one of 
Huxley's essays in which he says: ‘‘If a 
man tells me that the soul is immortal, I 
would say unto him, How do you know 
it? And if he were to say to me, The soul 
is not immortal, I should be still obliged 
to repeat the question: How do you know 
that?” The question whether the super- 
natural is possible is not a question of 
science at all; and that is just what I wish 
you would be so good as to confess, for 
yourself, please, and for your brother 
naturalists. 

In your first article, published in the 
February number of The Popular Science, 
you assert, first, that ‘‘out of the potencies 
of matter, science traces the evolution of 
the whole order of things”; and just here 
upon the margin of the magazine we will 
write Professor Huxley’s question: ‘*How 
do you knew that?” You are pretty near 
to answering it upon the next page when 
you say: ‘‘Science believes that the poten- 
cies of matter are on the inorganic (non- 
living) side”; but is a science that * be- 
lieves” a science at all? Or is it not some- 
thing we have long known under quite 
another name? A better logician than some 
of his followers, even John Stuart Mill, 
has said that it is demonstrable that twice 
two make four; but it is not demonstra- 
ble that twice two must forever make 
four. And nothing can be truer, if you 
confine the meaning of demonstration to 
actual observation. But some of us who 
hold that there are sources of truth not 
dependent upon the senses still accept the 
axioms written upon the first page of our 
arithmetic. 

You tell us that first of all we need to 
come to the position where the sincere 
search for truth shall be paramount to 
every other purpose. And all that we for 
ourselves would add to that is, we must 
tell the truth about our methods of search 
for the truth. Just now the name of Sci- 
ence carries special weight; but does that 
justify posing as scientists while reasoning 
as philosophers? When you assert that 
‘*the passage to it (the material world) 
from the animal, is so gradual that Science 
cannot say where one begins or the other 
ends”; is it Science which steps in a page 
or two later and aflirms ‘there is no 
break”? Until all the ‘* missing hnks” 
are found your conclusions can honestly 
carry no other weight than that which 
may belong to your processes as a method 
of philosophy. We protest against the 
incorporation of the old philosophy of 
sensation under the now more popular 
name of Science; and we only claim that 
all these questions which pertain to the 
possibility of the supernatural and the 
origin of law, belong to philosophy alone. 
Your contributions ought to appear, not 
in The Popular Science Monthly but in the 
Journal of Inductive Philosophy. It is, 
pardon the seeming discourtesy, fighting 
under a false flag to assert that the differ- 
ences between living and non-living mat- 
ter ‘arise solely from different chemical 
combinations of their elements” while 
confessing that ‘‘ Science has not yet been 





able to produce these results in her labor- 
ptory.” I believe in creationism; you do 
not; but the gulf which divides us is not 
that between Science and Superstition, it 
is simply that debatable ground between 
the intuitional and the sensational philos- 
ophy which has been fought over a good 
many times. We of the intuitional school 
have no unwillingness to renew the con- 
flict; but we will meet you as metaphysi- 
cians here, and as nothing else. 

Meanwhile it strikes some of us that you 
have not in your camp preserved the sci- 
entific spirit any better than you have the 
scientific method. You do not seem to 
have ‘‘coralled” all the sweetness and 
light of the universe when -you disallow 
to scientists of another creed regular 
standing in your schools, and speak of 
those who differ from you as ‘“ half- 
formed” and ‘ half-developed” minds. It 
is only some five or six years ago that I 
happened into a prayer-meeting conducted 
by the members of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and 
the leader of that Christian service was 
the newly elected President of the Asso- 
ciation, while the first to volunteer testi- 
mony as to the worth of a personal faith 
in Christ was the retiring ofticer from the 
same chair. These two men bear names 
honored in two worlds. Must Science 
read them out of her synagogue because 
they will not accept a certain metaphys- 
ics to supplement their observations of 
Nature? Are they to be classed among 
the ‘‘ half-formed” and * half-developed” 
minds ? 

It is said that a certain critic one day 
dropping into Turner’s studio, bluntly de- 
manded: ‘‘ Turner, what do you call that 
scene? I never saw anything like that in 
Nature.” To which the great artist as 
frankly replied:‘‘ Very likely;.but don’t you 
wish you could?” I often wonder whether 
men with your views of Nature do not 
‘wish you could” see it in that Father’s 
hand which gives it worth and sweetness 
to others, 

A few weeks since I was walking 
through one of the finest collections of 
art in America. In it were many master- 
pieces of the chisel and the.brush. These 
sculptures and paintings were among the 
finest in the world. But to-day, as I look 
around upon the walls and tables of my 
study I am reminded that there is one 
thing which can give a touch dearer and 
sweeter than that of genius; and that one 
thing is Love. This bit of paper that 
drops from my open book has on it a 
rudely drawn and imperfectly colored 
rose; yet in that it was painted by the 
hand of my own child it is more precious 
than any finished ‘* harmony” of Whis- 
tler’s or any prize flower-piece fresh from 
the Paris Salon. 

But when perfection itself speaks of 
love, the measure of the soul’s joy is full. 
Welcome to that science which carries the 
thought deeper into the mysteries of crea- 
tive skill, wider through the orbits of ma- 
jestic force, higher toward those central 
luminaries about which unnumbered sys- 
tems move; for the more there is revealed 
of Nature,the more will the devout soul feel 
the wisdom, skill and love of the Father. 
That which you are pleased to call ‘ the 
leprosy of the miraculous” is that which 
gives to Nature its supreme charm, for it 
is that which tells the spirit of man ‘‘ My 
Father made it all.” The color and 
the form of the lily and the rose are the 
same to every eye; but happy he who has 
learned with Wordsworth that: 


“ To gain the secret of a weed’s plain heart, 
Reveals the clew to spiritual things.” 


Does it smite the fringed gentian with 
a ‘‘ leprosy,” or clothe it with additional 
charm, to see in it all that Bryant saw? 
The world would be infinitely poorer to 
such as I, could I not see in all my ram- 
blings, not simply what the naturalist 
sees, but what the poet sees and what the 
child of a Heavenly Father sees. How 
often in those October wanderings, which 
crown the year to me, have I seen the 
wild duck *‘ darkly painted on the crim- 
son sky” as its figure floats along, and re- 
membered 


“ There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 





“ He, who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy cer- 
tain flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright.” 

The difference, you will perceive, be- 
tween your school and ours, is not a mat- 
ter of science at all; but simply with 
what philosophy science shall be supple- 
mented. I cannot affirm by science that 
Gol made the world; nor can you by 
science deny that God made the world. 
Whatever our various creeds here—our 
creeds must meet as creeds, not as science 
and superstition. I cannot affirm by 
science that the soul is immortal; if you are 
tempted to doubt it, it is not as a scientific 
necessity; for science has nothing to say 
concerning it. The issue which you state 
in your last article between ‘‘ Nature and 
the Supernatural,” is not an issue of 
science at all; and this is all that I have 
contended. And whether there be a 
Supernatural, we shall not find by search- 
ing the heavens with our refractors, or 
sounding the seas with our dredges, but 
by looking into the depths of our own 
hearts. 

FREEPORT, ILL. 
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UNCLE BILLY EXPLAINS ’FLA- 


SHUN. 
BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 


THEY met by chance. 

Uncle Billy was grizzly and _ black; 
Uncle Ben was black and grizzly. In 
other particulars they were carefully 
copied imitations of each other. 

‘‘Brudder Billy,” commenced Uncle 
Ben in an anxious tone. 

‘* Well, brudder Ben?” 

‘* Yer reckumlects dat ar dollernaf yer 
owes me?” 

‘*Brudder Ben,” replied Uncle Billy with 
sudden and suspicious vivacity, ‘‘ does yer 
know dat yer de very gentlemun I’se been 
a huntin’ fur?” 

‘Wy didn’t yer find me, den?” 

‘** Bekase,” said Uncle Billy. 

‘‘Now, look ahyar,” said the other, 
‘dat don’t settle dis queshun "bout de 
dollernaf.” 

‘* De very pint Ise a gwine ter git atter 
now,” responded old Billy. ‘‘ Yer’s willin’ 
ter submit, I reckin’, dat Ise wid white 
folks more’n you is?” 

‘* How dat effectuate de dollernaf?” 

‘“Wy, yer fool niggah, dis de way it is. 
Does yer happen ter know dat de suckum- 
latin’ mejum of de kentry am holy inad- 
kit?” 

“De good Gorramighty hev mussy !” 
exclaimed Ben. “Is it done come "bout 
dese parts? I feel sorter bad in the stum- 
mick, mebbe Ise got it.” 

**Got what?” grunted Billy. 

‘* Wy, dat bad disease yer speaks of—de 
suckem flatins mejim an’ de Holy Inad- 
kit.” 

‘It’s pooty bad,” said Billy, darkly; 
‘‘but it’s wuss’n airy disease.” 

‘*Harrycane?” suggested Ben. 

**Wuss’n dat.” 

** Airthquake?” 

“Tt beats all dem,” said Billy; ‘‘my ole 
marster sez dat widout a’flashun of de 
suckemlashun de kentry’s gone up.” 

‘‘Wy don’t de chutch take hole of it?” 
queried Ben. 

‘*What de chutch got ter do wid it?” 

‘*T thought it mout sorter fix up tings 
with the Holy Inadkit,” muttered Ben. 

‘No, sah,” continued old Billy, ‘‘nuth- 
in’s gwine ter help us but ’flashun.” 

‘Den Ise got ter git some,” said Ben; 
‘*but what you say *bout dat dollernaf?” 

‘‘Now, brudder Ben,” replied Billy, ‘‘Ise 
been lightenin’ yer on that very pint all 
along.” 

“Um!” 

“T has, I tell yer. When we get ’flashun 
greenbacks will be plenty, jest like Con- 
fedrit money used to was, an’ we'll all 
hev more’n we knows what ter do wid.” 

‘* Am dat de troof?”’ asked Ben. 

“Tt am dat.” 

‘* Well, den, brudder Billy, sposen yer 
jest han’ over dat dollernaf—yer'll be all 
right when ‘flashun comes along.” 

‘‘ITreckin not,” said Billy. ‘* Dat’s de 
very way ter prevent ’flashun, an’ its my 
sollum dooty ter suspen’ all expendings 
till dis ting am settled.” 

* Hay!” 

“Yes, itam. We mus’ make Guv’ment 





believe dat de suckumlation’s holy inad- 
kit, by not payin’ out any more money.” 

‘* Yer means dat yer ain’t gwine ter pay 
dat dollernaf ?” 

‘*No, sah. I only suspens till ’flashun 
comes.” 

** Well, dog my cats!” said Ben, ‘I'll 
git even wid yer yit. I’ll make de chutch 
take hole of dis—I'll go to see de Holy In- 
adkit myself !” 

And Ben hobbled off in a high dud- 
geon. 

‘*Nebber kin teach dese fool niggahs 
anything,” grumbled Uncle Billy; ‘‘ spose 
ebberybody paid their debts, what ud be 
de use of ‘flashun ?” 


Sine Arts. 
SOME RECENT MONUMENTS. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


I SPOKE last week ot the many demands 
for monumental works which these present 
years are making upon the sculptor, and of 
the sad frequency of cases in which they 
are made in a way that degrades the art and 
secures results that corrupt public taste. 
Here now, as a postscript, are a few notes 
with regard to recent enterprises of a more 
commendable sort. 

The commission to design the recently 
unveiled Garfield monument, in Washing- 
ton, and Burnside monument, in Providence, 
were given respectively to Mr. J. Q. A. 
Ward and Mr. Launt Thompson. One’s in- 
dividual judgment. may not very heartily 
indorse the work of either of these sculp- 
tors, but until within a few years they 
stood at the head of their profession in 
America, and no possible exception can be 
taken to the spirit which prompted their 
selection. I had a cursory view of the Gar- 
field monument at the time it was unveiled, 
and though it did not seem to me entirely 
successful, it proved the existence of a really 
monumental idea in the artist’s mind and 
showed that he had approached his work in 
a serious spirit. The figure is conceived as 
that of an orator before the public and 
stands on a high pedestal, adorned with re- 
liefs representing scenes in Garfield’s life, 
around which sit, in somewhat exaggerated 
attitudes, three symbolic figures. The Burn- 
side monument I have not seen, but it is 
very well spoken of by careful observers, 
and one can readily believe it has points of 
great interest, for there are always such 
points in Mr. Thompson’s work. Of all our 
elder sculptors, he is the one who gives 
strongest indication of that genuine talent 
which is so distinct a thing from mere in- 
terest in one’s profession, however serious 
and sincere this interest may be. 

A bronze statue of William Lloyd Garri- 
son was erected rather more than a year ago 
on Commonwealth Avenue, in Boston. It 
is the work of Mr. Olin Warner, who be- 
longs to the younger generation of our 
sculptors. It cannot be called, I think, one 
of his most successful works. It has not 
the striking individuality of his portrait 
busts, or the truly sculpturesque charm of 
these busts and of his ideal figures. But 
everything produced by a man whose talent 
is so marked and whose training has been 
so good excites immediate interest and de- 
mands respectful study. Despite the way 
in which they have multiplied of recent 
years, both in this country and abroad, few 
seated statues in the open air impress one 
agreeably. It is difficult to give a seated 
figure that dignity which monumental 
sculpture demands, and difficult to disguise 
to the thought the essential disharmony be- 
tween position and surroundings. This dis- 
harmony seems to be peculiarly apparent in 
the Garrison statue. The poseis unconven- 
tional and spirited, but is the pose of a man 
engaved in conversation or attentive to some- 
thing of interest near at hand, and as such 
is unsatisfactory in a statue out-of-doors. 
One doubly regrets its selection, moreover, 
as the character of the subject does not 
seem to have imposed it. Garrison the pub- 
lic speaker is the Garrison whom one thinks 
of most often and who might most happily, 
one feels,have been represented in the streets 
of Boston. Apart from this mistake in con- 
ception there are also certain faults of com- 
position to be noted, as the somewhat restless 
posing of the figure and the attempt to fill 
the blank space beneath the chair, and to 
bring 1ts legs into accord with those of the 
figure by a number of heterogeneous and 
palpably uninteresting objects. But, in 
spite of one’s protest against the conception 
as inappropriate to the place, and not thor- 
oughly expressive of the interest which its 
subject has for his fellow-countrymen, it is 
aconception inthe true sense of the word, 
and, as such, gives the result a value far be 
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yond that of the average monumental stat- 
ue. One sees that the artist had a yery defi- 
nite idea with regard to the personality he 
wished to show, and the effect he wished to 
produce, and the fact that he has succeeded 
in his fundamental effort is shown by the 
great interest the monument has excited. 
This interest has not very largely resulted 
in approval; but it has been provocative of 
serious attention and respectful discussion, 
and the fact is very significant of excellence. 
There are many statues which catch the eye 
and loosen the tongue of every passer-by, 
because they are so patently, strikingly, 
ludicrously bad—such, for instance, as the 
new Perry statue near the steamboat wharf, 
in Newport, the Farragut statue, in Wash- 
ington, the Bolivar, in the Central Park, the 
Soldier’s monument, in Jamaica Plains, 
near Boston, with its figure of an infantry- 
man who seems to be sweeping off the top 
of the monument with the butt of his mus- 
ket, or the Puritanin the square near the 
Court-house in Springfield, Mass., who car- 
ries his musket over one shoulder, and drags 
a hoe in the other hand. And there are 
others—a very, very few—which, like the 
Farragut statue of Mr. St. Gaudens, in New 
York, attract every eye by their indisputa- 
ble beauty, and inspire every voice to praise. 
But between these extremes lies a great 
body of works which no one seems to notice at 
all—works which areso uninteresting, com- 
monplace, unindividual, that one is hardly 
sure ina given case, whether one has seen 
the same figure before, or only something 
essentially like it in effect and quality. It is 
a sureproof, I repeat, of considerable ex- 
cellence when a statue affects the public 
as the Garrison statue has affected it—if not 
altogether favorably, yet strongly, and to 
the inspiration of serious discussion and re- 
spectful criticism. 

Another recent seated statue of bronze 
is that of John Harvard, at Cambridge, de- 
signed by Mr. French. It is a work of what 
may be called ideal portraiture. The inten- 
tion was to commemorate an individual, but 
the individual was one of whom no por- 
traits survived and of whom history told 
little save that he lived ina certain age, 
wore a certain costume, and wasa volun- 
tary pioneer of American civilization, a 
scholar and a generous patron of scholar- 
ship. Of few of our early benefactors do we 
know so little as of John Harvard; but 
though the artist was thus in one sense de- 
prived of assistance, his path toward self- 
expression was only the more widely opened. 
There were enough data to furnish a basis 
for a vital conception of the man, and no 
data to interfere—as physical facts so often 
seem to do—with its distinct and full ex- 
pression. It wasa task which stimulated 
all the artist’s imaginative powers; and 
that they were considerable the result has 
proved. The figure has much beauty anda 
distinct poetry of sentiment which is rarely 
found even in those cases where it would be 
appropriate. The pose is that of a student 
at ease in his study, yet is dignified as well 
as unconventional; or, more exactly, it is 
that of a thinker pausing over the book 
which lies in his lap to weave those schemes 
of future profit to his countrymen which are 
so well expressed by the surrounding col- 
lege buildings. The face is that of a scholar 
and a gentleman, and expresses the kindli- 
ness as well as the philosophic cast of 
thought which one knows must have charac- 
terized a benefactor of John Harvard’s sort. 
But though it is thus typical it does not 
lack individuality; and if the force of will 
and independence of mind which make 
a man a pioneer is not very strongly 
emphasized, there is yet no want of 
strength or of what is generically called 
“character.’’ In short, it is a very adequate 
and interesting conception of the personal- 
ity which the artist was bidden to imagine. 
One is quite willing to accept it as a por- 
trait of John Harvard as he may have 
looked, almost of John Harvard as he ought 
to have looked. And the book which lies 
open on his knee seems a necessary feature 
in the composition, a necessary, even inevi- 
table, part of the general idea which the fig- 
ure itself expresses, not—as too often in 
similar cases—merely a symbol by which the 
artist has striven to tell what he could not 
tell through the face and form. The con- 
ception, it will be seen, is rather of an ‘‘in- 
timate” than of a monumental sort; and as 
such is not essentially appropriate to an out- 
of-door situation. But it has much monu- 
mental dignity, I repeat, in its repose and 
in the harmony of almost allits lines; and 
we must in this case remember that its char- 
acter was absolutely imposed upon the ar- 

tist. John Harvard, thestudent and patron 
of students, could not fittingly have been 
represented, except in such a manner as this. 
Moreover, as the statue is placed in a small 
green square in the college precincts, it is 
not so much out of harmony withits sur- 
roundings as it would have beenin a city 





street. It would have pleased us more could 
some fitting station beneath a roof have 
been found for it, but as it stands it is cer- 
tainly one of the most pleasing as well as 
most excellent of our recent monuments. 

The Chapin monument,at Springfield,and 
the Lincoln monument,at Chicago, to which 
reference was made last week as soon to be 
unveiled, are both the work of Mr. St. Gau- 
dens, and as such their excellence is assured 
even to those who have not yet seen them. 
They have both been seen in the studio, 
however, and I hope before long to tell my 
readers something about the Lincoln. 

Two other works of assured excellence 
may also be predicted. The recent competi- 
tion for the La Fayette monument,in Wash- 
ington, has resulted in the selection of a 
model submitted by two French sculptors 
in collaboration—by Messieurs Falguiére 
and Mercié who stand at the very head of 
their profession in France, whichin this 
connection means in the world. And Mon- 
sieur Mercié, has also very lately been com- 
missioned to execute a statue of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, for Richmond, Virginia. As a rule 
one must regret to hear of an American 
commission being given toa foreigner, not 
only because it should always be our aim to 
encourage our own artists and because they 
are now skillful enough to give us an en- 
tirely adequate return for any possi- 
ble encouragement, but also because 
a people is most likely to get asatisfactory 
conception of one of its citizens from the 
hand of one of his fellow-citizens. What 
foreigner, be he never so great, could we ex- 
pect to give us a true Lincoln, the real Lin- 
coln? Ora genuine, vital, complete concep- 
tion of all we understand by the name of 
Grant? But the case is different, of course, 
with a La Fayette. It was an act of proper 
courtesy to ask Frenchmen to enter this 
competition, and from the hands of French- 
men we are most likely to get a satisfactory 
result. And as regards General Lee, a 
Frenchman may, perhaps, interpret him as 
successfully as would a Northern sculptor 
whose heart as a man could hardly be in the 
task though all his conscience as an artist 
might be; andrichly though the South has 
of late developed talent in other directions, 
it has as yet no body of sculptors upon 
whom it can depend for accomplished work. 
I seem to remember that a young artist 
named Reinhart, who died at the outset of 
a career of the greatest promise, and some 
of whose works are preserved in the Boston 
Museum, was by birth a Southerner. And 
so, I believe, is Mr. Ezekiel, who is now 
winning himself conspicuous laurels in 
Rome. But even in these two cases I may 
be mistaken; and I know of no other South- 
ern names which are as yet distinguished in 
this branch of art. 

In conclusion | must add that what I 
should like, and what many others would 
like who saw his works in the spring exhi- 
bitions, would be that some important mon- 
umental commission might be given to Mr. 
Donoghue, who has but recently returned 
from Europe to claim the interest and the 
patronage of his compatriots. His success 
in ideal work makes one anxious to see how 
well he would succeed with portrait work; 
and one is sure that true monumental ex 
cellence would be possible to a man who has 
created so noble a little statue as that 
“Youthful Hannibal”? which was described 
in these columns two or three months ago. 


Diblical Research. 


HIPPOS OF DECAPOLIS. 





THE district of the Ten Cities, on the east 
of the Jordan and the Lake of Gennesaret, 
is thrice mentioned in the Gospels: ‘‘ And 
then followed him [Jesus] great multitudes 
of people from Galilee, and from Decapo- 
lis’’—Matt. iv, 25; And he [who had the 
legion] departed, and began to publish in 
Decapolis how great things Jesus had done 
for him’”’—Mark v, 20; ‘‘ And again, depart- 
ing from the coast of Tyre and Sidon, Jesus 
came unto the sea of Galilee, through the 
midst of the coasts of Decapolis’”—ch. vii, 
31. All information, therefore, which we 
may gainin regard to this district is of bib- 
lical character and of great interest, espe- 
cially, if possible, a determination of any 
one of the Ten Cities themselves, hitherto 
indefinitely known. 

The father of Palestinian geography, Eu- 
sebius, reveals the fact that in his early day 
Decapolis lay centrally around Hippos as 
one of its chief towns: ‘“‘ Decapolis [men- 
tioned] in the Gospels. This is now lying in 
Perea, about Hippos and Pella and Gada- 
ra.” Hippos, therefore, must have kept 
close company with Gadara at Unun Keis. 
The same authority thus remarks in regard 
to Aphek: “‘Apheka, . . . and at the pres- 
ent time a large village, is called Apheka, 





near the city Hippé of Palestine.” But 
this Aphek is clearly the site of Fiq, upon 
the edge of the table-land on the east of the 
Lake of Gennesaret—whence the site of 
Hippé or Hippos must exist in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

More than two centuries ago, Dr. John 
Lightfoot perceived the identity of the 
Talmudic Susitha with Hippos. “That 
Hippo also was of heathen jurisdiction, the 
testimonies of the Jews concerning the city, 
Susitha may sufficiently argue; which, as it 
is of the same signification with the word 
Hippo, so, without all doubt, it is the same 
place.”’ 

About twelve years ago M. Clermont- 
Ganneau published in the Revue Archéolo- 
gique, and repeated in the Quarterly State 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
October 1875, a Memoir showing: 1, that 
this Talmudic name Sisitha should corre- 
spond to an Arabic word Sfisya; ‘‘Sousya is 
the literal equivalent of the Talmudic Sousi- 
tha and the slight difference in the termina- 
tion is insignificant, it may even be purely 
graphic. Yaqit in his great geographical 
dictionary, citing this city as belonging to 
the district of Jordan, gives this orthogra- 
phy, which is besides perfectly acceptable 
and confirmed by the Qamis’’; 2, that this 
name Sfsya had been faithfully preserved 
by the ancient Arabic geographers, partic- 
ularly by a certain Ibn Khorbad Bey, who 
left behind him an interesting tableau of 
the region, entitled ‘‘ Book of Roads and 
Provinces,” over which he exercised admin- 
istration, and in describing a route from 
Damascus to Tiberias, he enumerates Sasya 
among the thirteen districts in this part of 
the empire; and 3d, that a thorough ex- 
ploration of this country could not but re- 
sult in the discovery of a place not far from 
the Sea of Tiberias and corresponding ex- 
actly with the ancient sacred and profane 
data concerning the situation of Hippos, 
still bearing the name of Khurbet Sisya, 
“the true name, without being forgotten, 
may be hidden by another vulgar appella- 
tion; and, for my own part, I believe that a 
conscientious investigation will enable us 
to finda Khirbet Sousya, whether at Es- 
Samra, or at Qalét el-Husn, or at some other 
place. When we find it, we shall pe able 
to place there the enigmatic Hippos.” 

This confident prediction now appears to 
be most remarkably fulfilled. In his recent in- 
vestigation of the Jaulan,in view of arailway 
between Haifa and Damascus, Herr Gottlieb 
Schumacher found a site bearing exactly the 
name, Sisiyeh, in exactly the expected spot 
near Fiq or Apheka. The great valley, 
called Vadi el-Kebir, opens out upon the 
east side of the Lake, a short way south of 
the middle, here taking the name of Wadi 
Enghib, after a small village upon a little 
hill; but from thence upward it is known as 
Wadi Fig. About a mile anda half from 
the Lake, and on the south of the water- 
course, rises the height of Qulat el-Husn, 
its summit or plateau, 1,218 feet above the 
Lake, covered with ruins. About the same 
distance beyond el-Husn, and about the 
same distance short of Fiq, occurs the site 
of Sisiyeh, elevated 1,723 feet above the 
Lake (according to the map, 317 meters 
above the sea, together with—208.03 meters 
of depression for the Lake). Lying within 
the course of an ‘‘old Wall,” connecting el- 
Husn with Fig, and under the shelter of 
another on the north; it is described, too 
briefly, as * An extended ruin ina small 
plain eastward from Qulat el-Husn. It has 
been made totally unrecognizable by plow 


and hoe, which, working between the scat- | 


tered building stones, have obliterated the 
remains of an olden time. On the north a 
crescent-shaped ridge, called Serj Sasiyeh, 
gently descending from the southern heights 
above the ruins, stretches away to Wadi 
Fig. This also bears some ruins. Sisiyeh 
is probably identical with the Susitha of the 
Jerusalem Talmud, and therefore with Hip- 
pos. From the ridge of Serj Sasiyeh the sea 
of Tiberias may be readily seen.’”’—‘‘ Bes- 
chreilbung des Dschélain,” Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Pataestina-Vereins, LX. 3 and 
7, 88. 349, 350. 

The failure of visitors heretofore to 
obtain this name and detect the ruins, 
from Burckhardt downward, is explained by 
the cultivation of the site. El-Husn and 
Fiq have survived through continued habi- 
tation. Sfsya has disappeared, doubtless, 
through the removal of its very stones to 
keep the other two neighboring places in 
existence and in repair. 

We cannot, however, forbear adding that 
both Herr Schumacher and his annotator, 
Professor H. Guthe, are guilty of unac- 
countable discourtesy in totally ignoring 
the prophecy of M, Clermont-Ganneau. 
Having thus brought a complete fulfillment 
to his brilliant deduction from extensive 
Talmudic and Arabic learning, and having 
completed the identification, they were in 
honor bound to acknowledge his prior work 





and to give us a fuller account of so impor- 
tant a site. 

This result is a repetition of the process 
when the site of Gezer was found; there 
M. Ganneau himself was led to the true po- 
sition by his scholarship, while here his 
scholarship has guided another to the 
right spot. But the method in both cases 
was unerring because scientific; andin these 
days, when so much guess-work is prevail- 
ing and failing, it is an encouragement as 
well as a gratification of the highest sort to 
observe the success of research directed by 
fact rather than speculation. 





Sanitary. 


THE PHYSICIAN OF THE NEAR 
FUTURE. 


THE progress of the last fifty years has 
wholly changed the position of the science 
and art of the physician. His very name 
meant Nature, and he was so called because 
his subject for study was the highest one in 
Nature—the study of man. But there was 
so little material for that kind of study 
which deserves the name of science, and 
there was so much demand for some one 
who could seek to relieve human pain and 
diseases that it is not wonderful that the 
art made attempts, even when it had no sci-+ 
ence to fall back upon. It did come to have 
observation and experience, and, in so far 
as it availed itself of these, had a right to 
exist. But, as an art, it had to be empiri- 
cal, just because it had not enough orderly 
facts out of which to make a science. Now 
the situation is greatly changed. Almost 
every department of natural science, in its 
modern accumulations, has had mueh to 
hand over to the physician. The medical 
mind became aroused, and soon saw that it 
too had a body of science within itself, 
waiting the seatch of the scalpel and the 
microscope, and capable of being utilized 
for the purposes of art, 

It is not at all troublesome that this more 
precise knowledge has narrowed the sphere 
of drugs and widened that of natural relief 
and cure. It is the highest of human mech- 
anism and of human skill so toruna ma- 
chine that is self-reparative, as that it may 
have the very best chance to repair itself, 
That is what the true physician of the pres- 
ent day is studying with potential energy, 
He does not ignore drugs. He knows that 
there are limitations as to the degree to 
which the human organism, when out of re- 
pair, can mend itself. Hence, there never 
was a time when the physician, finding such 
a condition, pushed his drugs and other ap- 
pliances more vigorously. He has more ac- 
curately discerned their place and their 
power, and so when he must employ them, 
does it allthe more actively. But he has 
also seen that the occasions for their use 
are the rare exceptions. The great study 
now is to know what are the precise preserv- 
ative and curative powers of the human 
system and of each particular person, and 
how far and in what way they are most 
available. Also, how they can be 
aided in natural methods, such as 
by air, food, water, exercise, etc. Hence it 
is that hygiene is no longer a thing to be 
patronized, It is radical and essential to 
the practice of medicine. Many a practi- 
tioner past fifty years of age has become a 
poor practitioner because he practices just 
as he was taught, and knows more about 
Materia Medica than he does about the 
Materia Naturw. The profoundest ques- 
tions now before the medical mind are those 
of nutrition, of tissue repair, of preservation 
or renovation by natural processes. Flint 
and Gross signalized their latest works by 
insisting upon the change. Weir Mitchell 
opens his institution for restorative treat- 
ment mostly along the lines of sanitary and 
dietetic methods. Sargent attempts both 
prevention and cure by resort to the legiti- 
mate ways of body-building as Nature con- 
ducts it. These are but specimens of hun- 
dreds of others who have caught the light. 
They know how important and yet how nar- 
row a sphere drugs have on the one hand 
and also how superficial on the other 
are many of the plans of alimenta- 
tion through pepsin and baby foods, 
etc. Sir Wm. Gull does noi feel his 
profession compromised when he states that 
the Prince of Wales when sick with typhoid 
fever took only two doses of medicine, be- 
cause he knows that there is greater skill in 
conducting the other lines of treatment in 
all that relates to temperature, rest, food, 
etc., than there could be in mere medica- 
tion. The greatest mortification and em- 
barrassment tothe hygienist of the present 
day is that so many think that sanitation 
means skill in finding a nuisance rather 
that deep knowledge of causes which pre- 
vents their occurrence. He is the modern 
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physician who, finding results in the form 
of sickness, knows how to deal with them in 
full knowledge of the curative resources of 
the sanitary or real medical art. The time 
has really come when every family that can 
afford it should put itself under the care of 
the physician with the expectation that he 
will guide the life in particulars in 
which every one cannot be expected 
to have knowledge and so secure vigor and 
ward off disease. It is now more practica- 
ble to get more service out of your medical 
adviser by his investigations of states of 
health and means of vigor than it is to de- 
pend upon him merely when the sickness 
hasarrived. Itis thus that the average of 
human health can be decidedly raised, and 
so benefit accrue to the family and to the 
nation. He who thus values his physician 
as a consultant, not with the view of a dose 
but as one capabie of preventing disease or 
of dealing with it mostly through natural 
processes, will not fail to secure the greatest 
advantages of this great art. 








Science. 


It is common to regard some striking 
variation, when the origin is unknown, as 
certainly a hybrid, when it presents charac- 
ters intermediate between two recognized 
species. But practical hybridizers tell us 
that hybrids, that are known to be such, 
rarely have an intermediate character. 
Sometimes the progeny of a hybrid will be 
an almost exact counterpart of the male or 
female parent. In lilies the progeny is usu- 
ally like the female parent, and sometimes so 
nearly like, that no one, in the absence of 
positive evidence, would believe in the fact 
that pollen from a very different parent had 
been used in pollenation. There is, how- 
ever, one case on record in which an exact 
intermediate is always produced. Messrs. 
Vietch, the famous orchid-growers of Lon- 
don, crossed Cypripedium longifolium with 
C. Schlimii. The result was a new form, 
which is called Cypripedium Sedeni. They 
have reversed the parentage, crossing C. 
Schlimii with C. longifoliwm, but still the 
exact intermediate, C. Sedeni, results. An- 
other very singular factis,that Cypripedium 
Sedeni is not properly a Cypripedium, but 
is a Selenipedium, regarded as a distinct 
genus. There have been plants found ina 
wild condition, spread over a large district 
of country, and differing from Cypripedium 
in having a three-lobed ovary. If no wild 
form were known, we should have here the 
creation of a new genus by hybridization. 
As itis, the fact that this result so evenly 
follows Messrs. Veitch’s experiments, ren- 
ders it possible that, in a wild state, this 
genus originated by hybridity, and gives 
some sort of an answer to the question 
sometimes put by anti-evolutionists, why 
hybrids are not met with in a wild state. , 





....Though it seems almost a certainty 
that the Saupo of Thibet is the Brahmapu- 
tra,and not the upper course of the Irrawadi, 
itis by no means certain that the head- 
waters of the Irrawadi are to be looked for 
south of the Burmese boundary. At any 
rate, Gen.J. T. Walker, recently the head 
of the Indian Survey, has stated his grounds 
for the belief that the Qu River of Thibet, 
the Qu-Kiang or Qu-tse-Kiang of the Chi- 
nese, is really the head-waters of the Ira- 
wadi. Nius, a little-known island some 
thirty miles distant from the west coast of 
Sumatra, has been partly explored, under 
considerable difficulties, by S. E. Modigliani. 
The natives are fierce savages, everywhere 
given to head-hunting. Every young man 
must have cut off the head of at least one 
member of another tribe, not much matter 
if of aman, woman or child. The race is 
evidently Malay, yet their crania look as 
though a Papuan skull were fastened to a 
Malay face. Their weapons are of iron, and 
they work iron, brassand gold for them- 
selves. They have axes, barbed lance-heads 
and swords like the pavang of the Dyaks, 
sheathed in wood, and with a globular wick- 
er-basket in front. Their shields are heavy 
and coated with buffalo hide, and they make 
curious iron helmets. 


...-It has been for some time reported 
that there existed in Madras a plant the 
leaves of which, when chewed, destroyed 
the taste to such an extent that one could 
not distinguish sugar from sand. The re- 
port was supposed to be founded on a mere 
notion, Specimens received in Europe prove 
it to be a reality. The plant is Gymnema 
sylwestre. The use of such a plant in re- 
moving nausea from disagreeable doses, and 
in many other ways, is apparent. It be- 
longs, however, to a natural order, Ascle- 
piadaceew, which have patent powers of 
their own, and it has yet to be known 
whether its power of destroying taste may 
not also destroy the value of the medicines 
it may be used with. 





School and College. 


OnE of the numerous summer schools 
that havesprung up in late years, is the 
School of Methods for Teachers. It was or- 
ganized three years ago by C. F. King, of 
Boston. His method of teaching geography 
having become well known, a request came 
to him from teachers in so many quarters 
to give them lessons, that a plan for a sum- 
mer school was conceived and carried out. 
The school grows in favor, and the attend- 
ance increases yearly. This yearit was held 
at Saratoga, from July 25th to August 5th. 
More than 250 teachers were present as pu- 
pils from a number of states, from Massa- 
chusetts to Colorado. The faculty consists 
of twenty-five professors, all of them teach- 
ers, and some prominent in their profession. 
The president is Charles F. King, of Boston 
Highlands, and Thomas M. Balliet, super- 
intendeut of the schools at Reading, Penn., 
is secretary. The school is under the man- 
agement of Walter T. Parker,of Reading, 
Mass. It is divided into several departments, 
and teachers can take the whole course, or 
as many studies as are desired, and the tui- 
tion is $20. There is, however, a schedule 
of rates fixed, so that one can come here for 
whatever special method one wants, and for 
what time one can devote to it, but most 
of the pupils are here for the full course. 
There is also a series of miscellaneous lec- 
tures which is free to all who take two or 
more courses. 


.... State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Chapman, of New Jersey, com- 
plains of the lack of suitable accommoda- 
tion for school children. The law pro- 
vides that a certain amount of mon- 
ey shall be appropriated to each 
city to pay teachers’ salaries and for 
fuel, but on condition that suitable accom- 
modations be furnished by the cities for the 
school children. There is not, he says, a 
city in the state which provides such accom- 
modation as thelawdemands. Jersey City, 
which has increased in school population 
from fiveto six thousandin the last five 
years, has not erected a single additional 
school building during that period. *‘ This 
is the condition of things all over the state, 
and is a disgrace which the people should 
wipe out at once.’’ From very careful esti- 
mates which he had made, it was shown 
that in the state there were last year 38, 
297 children between the ages of seven and 
twelve years who attended no school, and 
34,790 who attended school less than twenty 
weeks in the year. 


... The newly amended scientific temper- 
ance instruction law in Michigan takes 
effect September 9th. It provides that in- 
struction shall be given in physiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to narcotics 
and their effects upon the human system. 
The instruction shall be given by text-books 
where the pupil is able to read, and as thor- 
oughly as any other studies pursued in the 
school. The proportion of space that books 
must give to the subject is stated. The 
books must first be approved by the State 
Board of Education, and the school boards 
are subject to fine or forfeiture for failing 
to comply with the provisions of the act. 
This act applies to all schools in the state, 
including schools in cities and villages, 
whether incorporated under special charter 
or under the general law. 


.... The Rev. Eleazer Root died recently 
in Jacksonville, Fla. He was the founder 
of Carroll College, and its first president. 
He was the first Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Wisconsin, staying four years 
amember of the first Board of Regents of 
the Wisconsin State University. 


Hovey, a graduate both of Brown Uni- 
versity and Newton Theological Institution, 
has been appointed to a chair in the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Theological Seminary (Baptist). 


....Queen’s University, Kingston, Can- 
ada, decided not to enter the college confed- 
eration, and successful efforts are being 
made to raise an additional endowment of 
$250,000 for it. 


....Dr. O. N. Hartshorn has resigned the 
presidency of Mount Union College, O., 
which he held nearly forty years. He leaves 
the college out of debt, and in the high tide 
of prosperity. 


....Hamline University has elected H. L. 
Osborn, Ph.D.. professor of biology and 
geology. Dr. Osborn is a graduate from 
Wesleyan and Johns Hopkins universities. 


....Knox College has an endowment of 
$281,280, of which $154,434 has been paid in. 
Some $20,000 more is asked for. 


....The Rev. Geo. T. Wilmer, D.D., has 
resigned his professorship in the University 
of the South. 





« Pebbles. 


A NortTH OF ENGLAND ferryman has the 
following motto: ‘“‘ No crown, no cross!’’— 
Life. 


.... The tobogganists are naturally inter- 
ested in the question of coast defenses.— 
Boston Transcript. 


....Queer, is it not? that base ball should 
depend very much upon the pitcher and 
cricket upon the bowl. 





...“*No, John Henry, a Bourbon Demo- 
crat doesn’t show a Rye face when his party 
is defeated at the polls.—Life. 


...“*Which will you have, chloroform or 
laughing gas?” inquired the dentist. “Ether 
will answer,” replied the patient.—Ez- 
change. 


....We regret to learn that the Chicago 
Anarchists have disbanded. We have 
always thought they should hang together. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


....A Dakota man, while on his way to 
borrow a neighbor’s paper, was struck by 
lightning and killed. We have no comment 
to make here. To intelligent people it isn’t 
necessary.—Puck. 


.... TAKING A REsT.—‘‘I say, Dumley,”’’ re- 
marked Featherly; “you look tired and 
worn out. Why don’t you take a vacation?” 
“T’ve just got back from one,”’ replied Dum- 
ley, wearily.—Puck. 


--..‘Swim? Not a bit, stranger, but I 
reckon if ye’d drap me down in ther middle 
of this hyur river, I’d reach land ’thout 
much diffikelty.” ‘‘ Why, how so?” ‘Waal, 
I carcalate I’d go right to ther bottom.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....Léonce is explaining the telephone to 
his wife: ‘‘ Do you know, Zenobia, how this 
ingenious instrument is worked?’ ‘“‘ No, my 
dear.”’ ‘‘ Well, you seize the apparatus 
with one hand, and then you—speak with 
the other.”—French Fun. 


..Sad-Eyed Wanderer:. Say, m’ fren’, 
can’t yer help a poor feller wot has lost his 
only means of support?” Sympathetic Gent: 
“Hm! How did it happenjg” Sad-Eyed 
Wanderer: ‘‘ Why—er—you see my wife 
died this morning.”’—Tid-Bits. 


....Le Monde ow l’on s’amuse.—She: “By 
the by, I met your brother at dinner last 
night. Such a delightful party! Such a 
dinner! ! Such flowers!!!’ He: ‘Indeed! 
Where was it?”’ She: “At the—a—the—a— 
upon my word, I really forget whosé house 
it was I was dining at.””—Punch. 


....Gus Snobberly surprised Mrs. Bond- 
clipper while she was painting a picture. 
“Aw, Mrs. Bondclipper, I had no idea you 
were and artist,’ said Snobberly. ‘I sup- 
pose you thought I was stupider than I 
really am,’’ replied Mrs. Bondclipper in a 
bantering mood. ‘Oh, no,I nevah for a 
moment thought you were stupider than 
you weally are. On the contrary, I thup- 
posed you were not so stupid ath you weally 
are.—Texas Siftings. 


....‘*Tell me,” he whispered, with the 
hoarseness of emotion, whispered as if he 
feared the murmuring surf might catch the 
question and bear it to some other ears. 
‘Tell me have you ever loved?’”’ She trem- 
bled. She hesitated fora moment, and he 
thought he felt her blushes glow into his 
eyes. She trembled, and in a still, soft 
whisper, gentle as the summer breeze, an- 
swered, ‘Not this summer.’’—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Hotel Guest: ‘I don’t believe in this 
modern custom of tipping. I want you to 
understand that.’’ Waiter: “TI's been to 
school, sah, an’ I happen to know there 
ain’t nothin’ modern ’bout it, sah. The 
custom is as old as civilization, sah. ‘Oh, 
come, now.” ‘Fac’, sah. I learned in his- 
tory, sah, that one time a rich man like you 
named Caligula, went somewhere to sup- 
per, an’ it cost him $400,000 before he got 
through, sah. By the way,sah, all the 
thngs you ordered is out, sah.’—Omaha 
World. 


....The emergency of the weather has made 
everybody solicitous as to his health. A 
very young doctor was instructing a circle 
of friends the other night, telling them 
what, how and when to eat and drink. 
“The medical profession is agreed,’’ he said 
grandly, ‘that a chronic impairment of the 
digestive functions results from drinking 
while one eats; it was never intended that 
solid and liquid food should be sent into the 
stomach together.” ‘‘According to that, 


Doctor,” said a bright young woman, “bread 
and milk is a terribly unwholesome dish?” 
The Doctor is still thinking about it.—Buf- 
falo Express. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BAILEY, W. W., Gloversville, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

BROWN, JAMEs A., ord. in Newark, O. 

CLANCY, Tuomas F., Drakeville, N. J., re- 
signs. ; 

COLLINS, F. B., ord. in Marseilles, Ill. 

CONNER, J. E., Hartington, Neb., resigns. 

CUMMINS, L. A., accepts call to Center- 
ville, Dak. 

HAGUE, WILLIAM, D.D., Cambridge, Mass., 
died suddenly last week, aged 79. 

a OD, D. H., called to Hamilton, 

ch. 


NOTT, R., East Charlotte, Vt., resigns. 
ee. IsAAC N., ord. in New Rochelle, 


READER, J. J., Fifth ch., Lowell, Mass., 
resigns. 

ROGERS, Evc.ip B., removes from Nor- 
wich to Franklin, WN. Y. 

WILLIAMS, B. P., Oxford, recognized as 
pastor at Wayne, N. Y. 

WOODSON, Henry, Carlisle, Ia., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACON, THOMAS R., accepts call to First 
ch., berkeley, Cal. 

BRAY, SPENCER H., Humphrey Street 
church, New Haven, Ct., resigns. 

BUSH, FREDERICK W., Perry, Mich., re- 
signs to become general state mission- 
ary. 

CARRICK, CHARLES W., Leroy, accepts 
call to Dundee, Mich. 

CARTER, NATHAN F., Quechee, Vt., called 
to South Deerfield, Mass., for a year. 
CHAMPLIN, OLIVER P., Corning, Ia., re- 

signs. 
COOPER, JouN H., ord. in Addison, Mich. 
a> JOHN F. ord. in Horton’s Bay, 
ich. 


CROSS, JAMEs F., ord. in Hudson, O. 

DEWEY, A. P., Andover — Ee accepts 
call to South ch., Concord, N. H. 

FISH, HEnry §., Lisbon, IIl., resigns. 

HAGUE, WILLIAM B., South Bridgeton, 
Me., accepts call to New Haven, Ve 

HATCH, GrEorGE B., ord. in North Church, 
Lynn, Mass. 

IDE, GEORGE H., Grand ave. ch., Milwau- 

ee, Wis., called to First ch., Los An- 

geles, Cal. 

MORROW, Horace E., accepts call to In- 
dian Orchard, Mass. 

NASON, JoHN H. inst. in Anoka, Minn. 

PANGBURN, L. E., Waitsfield, Vt., accepts 
call to Huntington, W. Va. 

PIERCE, L. M., ord. in Golden Prairie, Ia. 

PIERCE, W. W., ord. pastor of New La- 
gonda Avenue chapel, Springfield, O. 

RADFORD, WALTER, accepts call to Union 
Tabernncle ch., Chicago. 

ROUSE, FREDERICK T., accepts call to 
Plantsville, Conn. 

SKINNER. ALFRED L., South Gardiner, 
Me., resigns. 

SMITH, STEPHEN, River Point, L. I., goes 
to East Douglass, Mass., for one year. 

SPENCER, DaAvip B., Abingdon, called to 
Sandwich, Il. 

TODD, Henry C., Peshtigo, Wis., resigns. 

TORREY, REUBEN A., city missionary, 
Minneapolis, Minn., called to be state 
evangelist, under A. H. M. Society. 

WIGHT, CHARLEs A., accepts call to An- 
thony, Kan. 

WIGHT, CHARLEs A., Eaton Rapids, Mich., 
accepts call to Anthony Kan. 

WOOLMAN, WILLIAM., Naponee, Neb., re- 
signs. 

MORAVIAN. 


GRUNERT, F. E., Gracehill. Ia., accepts 
call to West Salem, Ill. 

HAEHNLE, C. A., Osborne, Kan., resigns. 

HERBST, R. W., West Salem, IIL, accepts 
call to Graceham, Md 

KEMPER, M. E., goes to City Mission, 
York, Penn. 

LANIUS, C. C., Graceham, Md., accepts 
call to Third ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

WEINLAND, W. H., missionary at Bethel, 
Alaska, returns on account of ill-health. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
DALLES, ALLEN M., Detroit, Mich., called 
to Watertown, a 
HAINES, S. S., removes from Livonia, Mo., 
to Springfield, Il. 
NILES, W. H., accepts call to Nelson, Neb. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BAKES, Tuomas, D.D., has become ass’t. 
rector of St. Ann’s, Lowell, Mass. 

EMMEGABOWH, J. J., White Earth, 
Minn., resigns. 

GARDNER, WILLIAM, Lake city, accepts 
rectorship Cathedral of Our Merciful 
Saviour, Faribault, Minn. 

LITTLE, EpwArD PORTER, accepts call to 
Nantucket, Mass. 

MACKAY-SMITH, ALEXANDER, called to 
St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

MARSHALL, N. M., Fincastle, Va., accepts 
call to Huntington, W. Va. 

MARVIN, D., Ravenswood, accepts call to 
Setauket, L. I 

McQUEEN, STEWART, Marion, Ala., accepts 
call to Georgetown, 8. C 

PRICE, Ws., ay Eng., accepts call 
to Portsmouth, ; 

SCOTT, RoBERT, has been appointed Hon- 
orary Canon of the cathedral at Omaha. 

WHITE, T., Baltimore, Md., becomes rector 
ef St. John’s, Deeatur, Til. 
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Personalities. 


In giving a recent public sketch of his 
life and artistic career, Sir John Millais 
laughingly recalled his serving as “‘ lunch- 
buyer” for all the young students in the 
“Royal Academy, when he was a lad; anda 
very poor lad, too. His duty was to collect 
from forty to fifty pence from his compan- 
ions and go with that hoard to a neighbor- 
ing baker’s and purchase as many buns. 
But possessing ‘‘an eye to business’’ even in 
those days, he got a commission upon the 
transaction, a bun for himself gratis, and 
the good-natured baker gave him his best 
bun (a bath bun) value 2d! This reminis- 
eence “brought down the house’ with 
laughter and cheers. 


....The male representative of the hon- 
ored house of Fairfax lives near Washington, 
an American citizen, a busy farmer, driving 
his own teams to market, and utterly indif- 
ferent to his title. Nothing will induce him 
to go to England and assume its privileges, 
including his seat in the House of Lords. It 
was this Mr. (or Lord) Fairfax’s great-grand- 
father who, when he heard that Cornwallis 
had yielded to General Washington, turned 
with a heart-disgusted look to his valet, and 
said: “Sam, put me to bed! It’s time I 
should die !”—and died in an hour. 


....There seems to be an uneasy feeling 
among many European sovereigns, betray- 
ing itself by their foreign investments. Re- 
cently the King of the Belgians invested 
$5,500,000 in estates in Hungary and Austria, 
nominally to become the property of the 
Crown Prince of Austria and Prince Philip 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, but undoubtedly a 
step taken in view of possible mishaps. The 
late King invested both in England and 
America and his son has followed in his 
steps. 


....Mr. Edmund Yates had a particularly 
bad time in going to the grand ball at the 
Guildhall, during Jubilee week. His cab 
ran away with him—he was rescued; and 
then stuck fast in the crowd for an hour; 
his gold watch was neatly picked out of his 
pocket before he gained the Guildhall door, 
and his purse with ten sovereigns went 
with it. The London papers have had doz- 
ens of amusing squibs on his adventures. 


....A very prominent woman in the high 
society of Athens is Miss Sophia Tricoupis 
sister of the Prime Minister. She isin ad- 
vanced life; not robust; but indefatigable, 
brilliant and kind-hearted. She “receives” 
formally, from ten in the morning till mid- 
night, almost daily (think of that, ye host- 
esses of our capital!), and can converse in 
about a dozen modern languages with per- 
fect facility. 


.... When Sir John St. Aubyn lately came 
into the Peerage, it was expected that he 
would naturally utilize his honored family 
name. Considerable comment has resulted 
from his rejection of it for the name of an 
insignificant dittle Land’s End parish—St. 
Levan—with which it is said he had some 
sentimental private associations. 


.-.-Llt will not be prudent to believe at 
present any statements regarding the actual 
cure of the Crown Prince of Germany from 
this cancerous throat trouble. Such are, of 
course, industriously announced, on every 
authority available; but it is easy to read 
between the lines a general presage any- 
thing but favorable. 


....Professor Von Esmarch, the very emi- 
nent Berlin surgeon and scientist in medi- 
cine has been made an honorary member of 
the British Royal College of Physicians. 
We have seen it stated, by the by, that 
Professor Von Esmarch is a strong anti- 
vaccinationist. 


....The Emperor William was much amus- 
ed to receive the other day a printed letter,six 
or seven lines long, from one of his young 
grandchildren, asking to be presented with 
nine different desiderata—including ‘‘a box 
of tin soldiers,” and a “real Uhlans helmet 
with a spike”’ on it. 


....Another enthusiastic bicycler has at- 
tracted attention to himself by a long 
wheeling trip—George W. Nellis, Jr., of this 
city, who has safely reached Sacramento, 
Cal., having averaged fifty miles each day, 
since his outsetting date, late in May. 


....Queen Victoria contributed numerous 
relics to the Mary Stuart Tercentenary Ex- 
hibition at Petersborough; among them 4 
Bible with the Queen of Scots’ autograph, 
and a print of the Queen and Lord Darnley, 
of which only three copies exist. 


>... The beautiful fiancée of Sir Salar Jung, 
only fifteen years of age, is a brilliant young 
woman, deeply interested in the woman’s 
emancipation cause in her country, and 
likely te be useful in its promotion. 











Literature. 


The prompt mention in our at of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


BASCOM’S SOCIOLOGY.* 


PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM is a prolific 
writer on strogg themes. His Sociology, 
published by the Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, is, so far as we remember, his 
eleventh or twelfth volume the others 
being on literature, philosophy, ethics, 
psychology, and rhetoric. In the So- 
ciology he makes no attempt to produce a 
complete and comprehensive treatise, but 
confines himself to the discussion of a cer- 
tain circle of principles which contain in 
them the ethical core of the subject. It is 
an extremely valuable treatise as suggesting 
to the sociologist rational tests by which to 
try his conclusions and speculations, rather 
than as a scientifically complete exhibi- 
tion of the subject. President Bascom is a 
strong writer and essentially aclear thinker, 
though his readers require a little time and 
patience at the first to become used to him 
before they will find him to be so. His mind 
runs naturally to the abstract and the gen- 
eral, rather than to the definite and con- 
crete. He puts truth before his readers in 
unconditioned and unrelated forms which 
require considerable effort to grasp them 
at the beginning. His avoidance of conven- 
tional phrases and terminology makes 
it difficult to identify his propositions at 
a glance, and to recognize in them the 
familiar subjects and principles of the sociol- 
ogist. The crucial point in all sociological 
philosophy is the definition of liberty, and 
on this head we find some very original and 
strong work in this volume. The modern 
sentimental sociology has its spring in Rous- 
seau’s conception of freedom as the absence 
of restraint, in distinction from the old Ger- 
manic doctrine of freedom as attained in the 
realization of law. President Bascom virtu- 
ally decides for this older and better concep- 
tion though he expresses it in a fresh and 
original way. He says: 


“The proper definition of personal liberty is 
the unconstrained use of powers. Liberty has 
no significance in reference to that which we 
cannot do. Liberty to walk means something, 
has a practical value; liberty to fly means noth- 
ing, has no practical value. . . . Beneficent 
liberty—liberty which belongs tesociety and the 
state, and is not a private gain simply—means 
the accumulation of harmonized powers at many 
points, and is in proportion to this aggregate of 
powers. These points are the centers of indi- 
vidual and collective action among men. That 
community is the freest in which the sum of 
individual and of collective powers is the 
greatest. The power, be it individual or be it 
collective, which tends to this result is benefi- 
cent; all power, the exercise of which so limits 
the expression of other powers as to reduce this 
aggregate result, limits liberty at once in the 
state and must ultimately limit it in the person 
or in the class who put it forth. q 

“This relation is confused in men’s minds 
simply because they aim directly at personal 
power rather than at social power, at immediate 
power rather than at the steady increase of 
power, and at physical power rather thar at 
spiritual power. Superiority is what they ap- 
preciate and desire, not power to be used com- 
prehensively and beneficently. Superiority de- 
mands inferiority, and turns on the existence of 
a disparity of relations. It is, therefore, in 
opposition to general liberty, and is tyranny. 
Beneficent power demands the steady extension 
of power everywhere, and is nourished at every 
stage by that extension. It is in perfect har- 
mony with general power, and with liberty. 

“Power that breaks away from this law of 
harmony is suicidal. The extension of power is 
the extension of liberty, and slowly issues in an 
immense accumulation of beneficent powers for 
each and forall. Thethings which disguise this 
fact are, first, the value we attach to the gross 
term, physical force; and, secondly, the fasci- 
nation which a glaring inequality of powers has 
for us. The pugilist thinks himself a stronger 
man than the philosopher, and may readily pity 
him. The well-to-do citizen fancies that the 
barbaric chieftain has far more power than he, 
and so far mayenvy him. He forgets that it is 
the immense accumulation of powers about him 
that hides hie own power; that by means of 
these he can touch the ends of the earth and be 
touched by them; that he is quickened by a 
nerve fiber that incloses the intellectual uni- 
verse, and that he can in turnquickenit. When 
the chieftain wishes to show his strength, his 
instruments are few and close at hand, and the 
effect is scenic only because of the unusual form 
of the play and the narrow stage on which it is 
rendered. When the citizen wishes to manifest 
his power, the agencies of that power are subtile 
and remote, and of immense mass, and are 
shared by many others. The effects are large, 
but are made trifling to the senses by the ex- 
tended area over which they operate. To kill 
one man just at hand seems to the fool a greater 
feat than to help ten men on the opposite side of 
the earth. 


*SocloLoGy. By JOHN Bascom, author of “Politi- 
cal Economy,” “ Ethics,” etc. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. ifmo, pp. vil, 264. 














“Social liberty is, then, the possession of benefi- 

cent power; civilization is the diffusion of 
liberty. Individual liberty partakes of this 
true liberty, this beneficent liberty, when, first, 
it belongs to powers harmonized within them- 
selves; and, secondly, to powers harmonized 
within the community.” 
This is admirable; with such a beginning it 
should be like a logical impossibility to 
go wrong. The extracts we have madecarry 
in them a whole sociology, and deserve the 
closest consideration. 

The natural corollary of the doctrine of 
freedom is that of rights which we find 
defined in entire consistency with the 
author’s conception of freedom. 


“Each man is the center of a circle of rights, 

and each circle is the same with every other 
circle. The protection of these rights from 
trespass is justice; is the office of government. 
Social organizations consist in securing that use 
of personal powers which is, in each and all, 
consistent with the most complete possession of 
one’s own activity, and the most perfect exclu- 
sion of the activity of others:”’ 
The striking merit of these definitions is 
that they present the ideal of civilized so- 
ciety as an equilibrium of powers, duties, 
and rights. 

In passing to the state the author seems to 
declare against the social compact theory of 
its origin. He says: + 


“The state itself, also, by virtue of being a 
state, comes at once into the possession of powers 
quite diverse from those of the individual, and 
very much greater than his. These powers 
immediately carry with them duties and rights. 
These new possibilities are not an aggregate 
simply of the potentiality of each man compos- 
ing the community. The state asa state enters 
directly upon a complete circle of higher re- 
lations to other states, and to its own citizens, of 
which the individual knows nothing. In the 
last resort, the individual aids by physical force 
in sustaining these powers, but the powersspring 
up of themselves from the new attitude which 
belongs to the state. The sovereignty of the 
state is no more made up of driblets conceded it 
by its citizens than is the efficiency of a machine 
the sum of the efficiency of its separate parts. 
This idea, then, of primitive and equal and ex- 
clusive powers in persons, as the ultimate organic 
units of the state, is in no way applicable.” 
This appears very definite. But we have 
suffered and still suffer so much in this 
country from the social-compact theory, 
introduced though it thus far has been by 
subreption into the political system rather 
than by open avowal, that we must regret 
to find some important questions left un- 
answered. The distinction is not made clear 
between civil and political society, between 
social organization and the state. Weare left 
uncertain whether the political state comes 
into existence by the use of primitive origi- 
nal powers of its own as the foundation of ci 
lized society, or whether it is to be considered 
as the final product of society, the necessary 
efflorescence of man in social relations. The 
latter of these conceptions would throw us 
back on the social-compact theory. These 
two conceptions struggle with each other in 
this discussion and are responsible for some 
confusion and uncertainty. For example, 
we have on page 44 a fine exposition of the 
permanence of the state: 


“The life of society is one of mobile equili- 
brium. It does not so much abide in a body 
organized in a definite way, once for all, asina 
body that is ever renewing and modifying its 
organization in reference to a more perfect 
product. Freedom for this movement, and 
freedom for the individual to take part in it: 
these are the primary wants of society. Fresh 
individuals are coming from all quarters and 
from all classes with every variety of powers; 
and mobility, as complete as possible, is the 
condition of free participation in healthy 
growth.” 


But on the pages immediately following we 
read: 


“Thus many of our states revise their consti- 
tutions from time to time to admit fully into 
the fundamental law new conditions. A race 
that is fair demands an equal start. The race 
itself destroys at once this equality of advan- 
tages, and a series of races must renew it. As 
new competitors appear, or old competitors 
seek a new trial, the games are restored by re- 
storing their first terms. A wise state must 
concede a certain concentration of power. To 
deny this accumulation of power is to refuse 
organization, andso take away the promise of 
growth. The state must also by every just 
device restore the conditions of renewed organi- 
zation, and prevent the past from preoccupying 
and controlling the present. This is the very 
difficult task of government. In this movable 
equilibrium the justice of to-day becomes the 
injustice of to-morrow. 

“The office of the state is not, then, simply 
to recognize a primitive equality of rights 
and to grant these rights, that protection 
we term justice. Such a course will soon 
issue in extreme inequalities. It has the far 
more difficult duty of encouraging and aid- 
ing unimpeded activity in every class, and at 
the same time renewing its conditions in each 
class. Each citizen is, under general principles, 
to be put back as speedily as possible on his feet 
when he has lost them. The race is to be re- 
newed, morning, noon and night on equal terms. 








The state must thus be benevolent as well as 
Just. 


“The state must aim at a perpetual renewal of 
the opportunities of life in every man and class 
of men. No misfortune must be complete, no 
disposition final. Nothing must be so settled 
that it cannot be re-settled on higher grounds. 

“This renewal of opportunity, while it is 
prompted by good-will, approaches a claim of 
justice, when we are reminded that society it- 
self is being renewed each instant by those who 
are coming into it with claims damaged by no 
previous failure on their part, and narrowed by 
no delinquency oftheirown. A most surprising 
tyranny, covered up under the laws of descent, is 
that by which the rights of succeeding genera- 
tions are defined by the acts of previous genera- 
tions. While we could not if we would, and 
would not if we could, cut off the law of natural 
descent, there is no good reason for adding to 
its force, or extending its area, by civil law. 
The claims of the coming generation, bringing 
with it fresh powers and fresh hopes, should 
have far more weight with us than we are wont 
to give them. Possession—and often our own 
possession at that—goes for far too much.” 

In most respects this is admirable. The 
literary expression is as fine as the thought 
is strong. We should like, however, to be 
told how much of what is here said is socio- 
logical as applying to civilized society, and 
how much is political as applying to the 
state, to its functions and duties and to the 
rights of men under it. There is a confusion 
between these two relations in the passage 
which has its root in the failure to distin- 
guish between the basis of political and so- 
cial society. We make the point because it 
is a common confusion and makes endless 
trouble in the popular mind. If the state is 
an organic body, not made up on the social- 
compact theory of what our author has so 
well denominated ‘‘ driblets conceded it by 
its citizens”; if its life is a ‘‘ mobile equili- 
brium” as he defines it to be, how can he 
write ‘‘ a most surprising tyranny, covered 
up under the laws of descent, is that by 
which the rights of succeeding generations 
are defined by the acts of previous genera- 
tions,”’ and wind up with an assertion 
which, if it implies anything, implies 
that possessory rights are made too strong 
by modern goveraments, the universal fact 
being exactly the opposite. There is, of 
course, a way of rescuing the large and im- 
portant truth involved in the author’s pow- 
erful sentences without committing him 
to such perilous suggestions. But as we 
read these pages we seem for the time to 
have abandoned the ground of his own defi- 
nitions, and to have gone with the crowd 
after the idols of the social-compact theory. 
These points seem worse in a cold logical 
examination than they arein the work it- 
self where they occur in a discussion of the in- 
teraction of opposing and modifying forces. 
One of the prime merits of the work is 
the analysis of this interaction of mutually 
modifying forces. A fine example occurs 
under the head of ‘“‘ Economics’’ (page 79,) 
when the author remarks: 

* Economic forces, acting alone, destroy their 

own conditions; ethical forces alone can find no 
sufficient field. Both are renewed in the per- 
petual renewal of the other.” 
In his best moments President Bascom uses 
that power of lucid statement which has 
always been held to be the perfection of 
logic. We close with astriking example: 

“The maxim, Honesty is the best policy, is 
proximately true in a moral world; it might be 
profoundly untrue in a world like our own, but 
with less moral insight. It is not altogether true 
in this world asa principle of self-interest sim- 
ply. A good deal of dishonesty prospers; it is 
not condemned by its pecuniary results merely. 
When dishonesty much exceeds current morali- 
ty, moral forces may intervene and cut off the 
gains of simple sagacity. The proverb turns on 
this fact, that dishonestyis often a mistake, a 
mistake largely due to the moral forces at work 
in the world.” 

. . « One may lie about trifies, but cannot 
conduct a large business with falsehood.” 





VASILI’S “LA SOCIETE DE PARIS.” 


THERE has recently been added by F. W. 
Christern to his catalogue of notable French 
publications, the first volume, in pamphlet 
form,of the gossipy, personal and entirely en- 
tertaining letters,contributed tothe Nouvelle 
Revue, under the title La Societé de Paris 
by the mysterious “Count Paul Vasili,”’ 
author of similar analyses and dissections, 
in epistolary form,of the social whirligigs of 
several other European capitals. Of course 
to persons familiar with the drawing-rooms 
and clubs of the French capital,these letters, 
with their hundred portraits of aristocratic 
or other fashionables,will have a peculiarly 
absorbing interest; but others, less practical- 
ly acquainted with Paris and its whirl, will 
be also amused at the author’s clear-cut, au- 
dacious, yet generally respectful studies of 
men and women of greater or lesser notabil- 
ity or notoriety. In no sense is La Socteté 
de Paris so far a chronicle of scandal, evén 
when one side of a subject’s private history 
admits of such extraneous matter; and 
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“Count Paul Vasili,” whether male or“fe- 
male in sex, and whoever he or she may be, 
has shown as much refinement as wit and 
strength. Eleven chapters, or letters, are 
here grouped together— a few of the general 
titles being “The Court of Louis Philippe,” 
“The Ducal Families,” “The Fashionable 
World of To-day,” ‘“‘The Golden Calf,” “The 
Orleans Family,” and “Sport and Club 
Circles”; and a mere mention of the counts 
and countesses, dukes and duchesses, the 
scions of old and new nobility, talked 
about, one by one, and their good and bad, 
wise and silly traits ventilated, would make 
along column here. Opening at random a 
single brief paragraph will exhibit the au- 
thors aplomb and coolness. Alluding to 
one household, he says: 

* Le Marquis Philippe de Massa, est le vaudeville 

fait homme; dont la cinquantaine sonne plus gate- 
ment que les vingt ans de plus d'un Fortunto mo- 
derne. Ami tres sur, homme d esprit, sil en fut, 
il est adorer de tous ceux qui le connaissent. Sa 
femme n'est pas precisement jolie, mais elle est 
ideale; ses traits peu accusés, ses jo cheveux 
blonds frisés, lut donne une apparence de grande 
jeunesse. Elle ale charme discret d’une parfaite 
et rafinée coquetterie, d’une élegance d’ensemble 
et de détails qui ne connait point de solécismes. C'est 
une mondaine convaincue, ayant le got de cette 
existence particuliere qui est le représentation quo- 
tidienne devant un public choisi. Ce public lui est 
reconnaissant de sa grace.” 
And so runs on Count Paul, page by page, 
omitting nobody worth one paragraph, or 
ten. Such descriptions cannot but be amus- 
ing, should not be other than clever. These 
are both. The identity of a note-taker, so 
absolutely familiar with the highest life of 
half a dozen brilliant cities, still remains a 
riddle That it could be Mme. Juliette 
Adam herself 1s, to us, an improbable solu- 
tion. come of the foreign legations could 
give a better one, we are sure. 


_ 
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....Gen. James Harrison Wilson offers 
his volume on China, Travels and Inves- 
tigutions in the * Middle Kingdom”: A 
Study of its Civilization and Possibilities, 
witha Glance at Japan, with a refreshing 
doubt whether in a few months he could 
learn enough of that country and its people 
to justify himself in coming before the public 
with a new book. He set out on his errand 
to study the commercial openings of China 
and Japan, and particularly what those 
countries had to offer the engineer, railway 
builder, and locomotive manufacturer. It 
is a pity that he did not keep himself exclu- 
sively to these points which he is qualified 
to observe and as to which he is not at all 
mistaken in the belief that he had some- 
thing to make a book of. In addition to this 
he has drawn on standard works, such as 
the two volumes of S. Wells Williams and 
other authorities, living and dead, among 
whom is Dr. Martin, President of the Tung- 
Wen College, at Peking, for the material of 
a general work. His authorities are the 
best and his use of them is on the 
whole good, but the reader will do 
well to keep his eyes open and not 
commit himself with too much confidence 
to General Wilson, who does not always 
make sure of his knowldge before he writes 
it down, as, for example, the assertion that S. 
Wells Williams was at one time Secretary 
of Legation and United States Chargé d’ Af- 
faires at Peking. He was never in the em- 
ploy of the United States but in the diplo- 
matic service of Great Britain, as Peter 
Parker was in the consular branch, nor was 
he stationed at Peking. General Wilson 
treatsthe Christian missions with good-na- 
tured superiority which carries the impres- 
sion that their work is worth doing, but 
that he could show how to do it better. 
These hints are perhaps more than enough 
to indicate the defects of the book. Its 
merits lie in ‘the line of the author’s mis- 
sion. They are the keen survey he was able 
to make of the impression modern civilization 
had made on China and Japan, and the open- 
ings which already exist for American enter- 
prise. We once had a noble and remunerative 
trade in China. The American houses there 
were the just pride of the country. They 
were broken down partly by the Civil War 
and its disastrous effects on shipping and 
commerce, partly by the introduction of the 
telegraph, and with it new methods of doing 
business and the competition of German 
houses. General Wilson thinks that new 
opportunities are open and opening which 
ought to be cultivated. They are not in the 
line of the old trade which has settled into 
mew courses, but in the way of what China 
and Japan will require as it develops in the 
line of modern civilization. What General 
Wilscn has to say on this head is worth con- 
sideration. It is in substantial agreement 
with the impressions received by General 
Grant, whose opportunities to test his con- 
clusions were more limited, and it is cer- 
tainly interesting. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.75.) 





.... By & not unnatural mistake we attrib- 
uted the anonymous publication, Richard 
III and the Primrose Criticism to James 
Russell Lowell, of whom in point and Eng- 
lish style itis worthy, and as to general 
critical position, even more worthy than the 
piece of negative criticism to which Prim- 
rose Criticism is the reply. As said in the 
former notice we believe this bright Chicago 
author has made out his general point 
against the Harvard Professor, as far, at 
least, as the substantial Shakespearean au- 
thorship of Richard IIlis concerned. As to 
his out and out assertion of the historical 
character of the play, we expressed our- 
selves with a reservation. The drama is 
historical in following the common English 
chroniclers, and in reflecting the opinion 
current in Shakespeare’s day. Mr. Gaird- 
ner, in his Richard II, a study of the mys- 
terious king which is, and is likely to re- 
main the standard authority, arrives at the 
conclusion that the substantial features of 
the traditional Shakespearean portrayal 
muststand. But this judgment is not to be 
construed into a broad assertion of the poet’s 
accuracy at every point. To call the Prince a 
humpback must be the gross exaggeration 
of a barely noticeable physical defect, but in 
doing this Shakespeare had good authority 
in the chronicles and in tradition. Besides 
dramatic necessity, which is the supreme 
law in such a case, justifies the portrayal, 
although the minute researches of later 
scholars have made it probable that the 
Prince only carried one shoulder slightly 
higher than the other. But it would be as 
easy to maintain the Ptolemaic astronomy 
as to undertake to say that there are no 
gross and flagrant perversions of history 
both as to facts and as to their order in the 
play. Shakespeare is full of such liberties. 
They only illustrate the difference between 
the genius of drama and the genius of his- 
tory. We did not understand the author of 
Primrose Criticism to touch this point, and 
we state it again more fully as a critical 
reservation required to show how far and in 
what sense we think that the author of 
Primrose Criticism has made his point 
against such attacks as Mr. Lowell’s on the 
Shakespearean authorship of Richard III. 
We take this occasion to repeat what was 
said before as to the general soundness of 
the Chicago author’s position, the bright- 
ness and intelligence of his book, and espe- 
cially as to the unique interest of the final 
third chapter on the stage representations 
and great actors of Richard III. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


....Dr. Franz Delitzsch’s Day in Caper- 
naum reached this country first in the 
rich, full and captivating beauty of 
the original German. It was then 
translated and published by Professor 
Pick in The Workman, edited by the Rev. 
Mr. Passavant, at Pittsburgh. It is now 
translated again and published in a conven- 
ient book-form by Prof. Geo. H. Schodde, 
Columbus, Ohio. It should be read in con- 
nection with the companion volume from 
the same author, Jewish Artisan Life in 
the Time of Christ, translated by Profes- 
sor Pick, who has also published in the An- 
dover Review a translation of Jesus and 
Hillel, a monograph in the same line also 
by Delitzsch. These three make a whole 
which can hardly be surpassed. The Day 
in Capernaum took at once a position 
which marked its author for a poet as well 
asascholar. It is in almost equal degrees 
devout, learned and picturesque — an 
idyllic presentation in the space of one 
day of the Galilean activity of Jesus. Profes- 
sor Schodde’s translation occasionally puts 
the German author in an awkward position. 
It is fair, but might be better. In some in- 
stances words are left untranslated. A 
comparison of the original with the transla- 
tion shows that the translator has not al- 
ways correctly represented the author—see 
pp. 22, 23; more especially p. 30, where, ac- 
cording to the original, it ought to read: On 
account of the merit of Miriam, Israel was 
accompanied during the forty years of his 
waudering over hill and valley by a rolling, 
water-giving rock. As it reads, the trans- 
lator betrays some ignorance in the Old Tes- 
tament history, and represents Delitzsch as 
saying something which that scholar could 
never have said, because it is nonsense. 
Aside from such iraccuracies, there are mis- 
takes which the translator, by reading the 
proofs, could have had corrected. Thus, on 
p. 25, we read Asiah; p. 31, Caballa and 
Jishimon; p. 32, rabbi for rabba; and letter 
to the Corinthian Christians, for epistle to, 
etc. The translator constantly writes Chan 
for Khan, and on p. 38, the translator has an 
entirely erroneous production of the origi- 
nal. Delitzsch correctly speaks of Keim’s 
work as “‘ Life of Jesus,”’ but the translator 
prefers a ‘‘ Life of Christ.’’” We will, how- 
ever, stop here, and only remark that it is 
greatly to be regretted that the notes of the 
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original are left out. The translator, it is 
true, remarks in the preface that these notes 


have been for the most purt—the truth is- 


that they were entirely—omitted; but what 
use is there foratranslation which omits 
the preface and notes of the original ? 
(Funk & Wagnalls.) 


....-Next to himself and his purse the 
traveler can have no better friend than a 
good guide-book. ‘“Osgodti’s Handbooks,” 
as they used to be called, now “‘ Ticknor’s,”’ 
are achieving for themselves this friendly 
distinction in this country. These guides 
are prepared on Baedeker’s method, as far 
as the differing conditions of life in the 
American and European world will permit. 
Permanent editors are employed who give 
their time to the subject, and who not only 
correct errors and introduce improvements 
into the text in successive editions, but keep 
the Guides abreast of the ever-shifting facts 
as to routes, hotels, expenses, things to be 
seen and done, and how to do them. We 
have before us several of these guide-books, 
which, in the hands of Messrs. Ticknor & 
Co., have undergone thorough revision—as, 
for example, The New England Guide 
Book; Ticknor’s Maritime Provinces and 
The White Mountains. The last are com- 
panion books to The New England, and are 
revised to date. They contain the latest 
data as to the sea-side, the mountains, the 
St. Lawrence, and the places of Canadian 
resort. The large new map of the White 
Mountain region with the results of the last 
ten years’ explorations of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, has been secured for this 
guide-book, and is published in this edition. 
It has peculiar value for mountain explorers 
and woodsmen. The great requirements 
of a guide-book are three; accuracy and 
fullness in details as to the things affecting 
the traveler’s comforts and success in carry- 
ing out his plans, comes first; good arrange- 
ment, and whatever tends to make the mass 
of facts contained in the book immediately 
and easily available on anyand every occa- 
sion without having tofumbleabout for it and 
gettingit in scraps, is next; and the crown- 
ing merit of a guide-book is the skill with 
which without lumbering the book or load- 
ing the traveler, it enlivens the way with 
glimpses of intellectual, poetic, historic, ar- 
tistic and legendary material. Such a guide- 
book must grow slowly and ripen in the 
hands of more than one editor. We are glad 
to see that Tieknor’s Guide-Books grow bet- 
ter and richer in every edition. They began 
on a good basis, and as rapidly as the de- 
velopment of the country in this particular 
direction will allow are approaching the 
ideal of the perfect Guide. The guide-book 
is, however, an index of the country’s civili- 
zation, and many of the defects in the best 
American Guide now possible are simply 
the persistent defects and barbarisms which 
are allowed to exist in American life. (Tick- 
nor & Co., Boston.) 


.... The attention recently directed to the 
subject of divorce, the divorce and marriage 
laws, makes Mr. A. Parlett Lloyd’s Treatise 
on the Law of Divorce, atimely publication 
as well as acompendious and careful one. 
It is intended to give the causes, as ascer- 
tained by legal decisions in actual cases, for 
which divorces will be granted in the seve- 
ral states and territories: the time of resi- 
dence required in each; and a brief digest of 
the leading decisions in the appellate courts, 
together witha compilation of the latest di- 
vorce statistics. For statistics and the general 
theoretic discussion of the subject, the au- 
thor has made free use of President Wool- 
sey’s work, and the Rev. Mr. Dike’s. For 
his legal basis, he has gone to the cases in 
court. A very great merit of his work is 
that it does not present the position of the 
courts in revised summaries of his own,but, 
as far as possible, in extracts from the de- 
cisions. The work is in twenty-five chap- 
ters, which treat of the general policy of the 
law, divorce from bed and board, deeds of 
separation, invalid marriages, conflict of 
laws, domicile for divorce, jurisdiction, de- 
tailed statement of causes for divorce in the 
several states, territories and Canada, expla- 
nation and definition of the ground fordivorce, 
marriages without celebration, consent of 
parties, methods and procedures in divorce, 
alimony, etc. The cases cited are indexed in 
a table which is a ready guide. Thetreatise 
containsa large amount of accurate legal def- 
initions of terms and topics as to which the 
ideas, even of intelligent people,are in gene- 
ral confused and inadequate. The book is 
one which a lawyer may consult with advan- 
tage and which at the same time is in no 
sense beyond the capacity of a layman 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. %.00.) 


.... From Poverty toCompetence. Gradua- 
ted Taxation contains by no means so wilda 
scheme as the Anti-Poverty speculators have 
on foot, but it belongs at the soberer end of 
the same family. The author, C. A. Wash- 





burn, Esq., of Morristown. N. J., is a brother 
of the distinguished ex-Senator and Minis- 
ter to France of the name, and shares with 
his other brothers the ability which has made 
them marked men. The present treatise is 
an example of the kind of illusion a man of 
ability working on a basis of inadequate 
knowledge will fall into. The general plan 
proposed is to putall taxes on land and land 
alone but on a graduated scale rising with 
every ten acresowned. This scheme is defend- 
ed not on the ground usually assigned for a 
tax on income or wealth ascending with the 
ability of the owner, but on Henry George’s 
visionary theory that it would force land 
into profitable occupancy, and break up 
speculative land holding. Mr. Washburn 
does not carry it through with Mr. George’s 
iron consistency. He is too considerate and 
cautious for that, but what he gains on the 
score of his own reputation is lost in the 
consistency of his book. He does not see 
that the George scheme and his modifica- 
tion must end where George ends, in govern- 
ment confiscation of land. His graduated 
scheme is not proposed as George proposes 
his, with the definite intention of taxing 
rent out of existence, but with the intention 
of making large holdings of idle land un- 
profitable, which amounts to thesame. Mr. 
Washburn admits that his scheme would 
not work without a universal distribution of 
production and the breaking up of the ten- 
dency ef industries to concentration. This 
is an important condition—quite large 
enough to upset the whole theory. Mr. 
Washburn is a patriotic economist, and in 
the excess of his zeal confuses ring-protec- 
tion and prohibitory monopolies with the 
protection of American industries. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 


....-The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion issue in a solid, well-made octavo the 
Popular Lectures on Theological Themes, 
delivered by the late Prof. Archibald Alex- 
ander Hodge, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton, in 
the last years of his life. They were begun 
at the request of a group of Princeton ladies 
and repeated in the fall of 1885 under simi- 
lar circumstances in Philadelphia, and re- 
ports of them were published in The Presby- 
terian and the Presbyterian Journal. The 
year following, a shorter course was pre- 
pared and completed with the ultimate in- 
tention of their publication in a volume. 
Death overtook the author before this plan 
was fully carried out. Two of the lectures 
are published from newspaper reports, and 
some are printed from the author’s manu- 
scripts without his revision. They make 
altogether a systematic exposition of Cal- 
vinism as held and taught by Dr. Hodge. 
The Lecture on “ Predestination” is the 
strongest and best exhibition of Dr. Hodge’s 
power as a theologian. The whole series, 
though marked with the author’s character- 
istic definiteness and positiveness of thinking 
is most agreeably gentle in tone, and as re- 
gards opponents both liberal and charitable. 


...-In Colonial Ballads, Sonnets and 
Other Verse, we are glad to have acollection 
of Mrs. Margaret J. Preston’s fugitive 
poems. She is at home in our columns, and 
a poet whose productions we like to read 
and to publish. Herself a Virginian, her 
poems, particularly the Colonial Ballads, 
have the touch and taste of the Old Domin- 
ion in them. The subdued, pensive strain 
noticeable in her other. poems and even 
traceable as a quality distinct by itself in 
her religious verses, suggests the introspec- 
tive mellowness of thought and mental 
coloring which may grow out of the physi- 
cal infirmity of failing sight. Her ballad 
style is always charming, running on in the 
quaint simplicity and lightly marked 
rhymes which are peculiar to that style of 
verse. Her Muse takes easily to the arti- 
ficial measures of the sonnet and makes up 
in grace what is wanting in imagination. 
The poems are rich in spirited passages 
which ring with the mettle and flash with 
the fire of the old Virginia times, and none 
of our poets has put more of the spirit of 
religious sentiment and Christian taith into 
her measures. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) 


....-Marshall H. Bright, editor of the 


- Christian at Work, introduces in warm 


words—a volume of miscellaneous discourses 
by his friend the Rev. Lyman Edwin Davis, 
collected under the head of A Pastor’s 
Thought on Living Themes. Mr. Davis uses 
the English language with much force and 
directness, and knows how to throw a great 
deal of warm and strong color into his sen- 
tences. His remarks on difficult socio- 
logical questions indicate that he is a man 
of sense with a good philosophy under him 
and not likely to drop into the sentimental 
bogs which swallow up so many good peo- 
ple who are seriously anxious to help other 
men but do not know how to doit, Theo- 
logically his mind is open tothe light of 
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the times, and though he stands on a pretty 
strong conservative basis, what interests 
other men interests him. His volume meets 
the people on the higher plane of popular 
thought and will be effective, stimulating 
and useful for its audience. (The Tibbals 
Book Co. $1.) 


..The name of Bickersteth has been 
borne long and honorably in the recent his- 
tory of the English Church by two of its 
prelates. The death of one, the Bishop of 
Ripon,in 1884, has been followed by a Sketch 
of the’ Life and Episcopate of the Right Rev- 
erend Robert Bickersteth, D.D., by his son 
Montagu Cyril Bickersteth M.A., and with 
a preface by his cousin Edward Henry Bick- 
ersteth, D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. It is 
the record of a wise, strenuous and fruitful 
ministry, which illustrates what can be 
achieved, even in troublous and divisive 
times, by a judicious and sound administra- 
tion. Dr. Bickersteth was himself attached 
tothe Evangelical section of the English 
Church, and had been rearedin the Clap- 
ham traditions. He was shocked and 
alarmed by the “‘ Essays and Reviews”’ and 
opposed Anglican Ritualism; but he would 
not sanction nor aid extreme measures, and 
relied upon the rational pressure of argu- 
ment, persuasion and time. The result was 
highly favorable in his diocese, where the 
parties on both sides were strong. He was 
in many respects a model minister, and no 
one who ever knew him failed to recognize 
his high personal attractions or the charm 
of his homelife. The volume is written in 
filial love and reverence, andisa genuine 
addition to the rich stores of Christian bi- 
ography. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


..Norman Macdonald, by Bessie H. 
Brown (Cincinnati: Standard Pub. Co.), 
as fhe name indicates is the story of a 
Scotch boy who grew into a Scotch man and 
how he grew. While presenting nothing 
new in plot the story is an interesting one 
and might safely find its way into aSunday- 
school library. Young Macdonald, the son 
of a drunkard, finds the world all against 
him when he begins, but with Scotch per- 
sistence, in time works his way through 
common school and college and attains 
wealth and honorin a Western city. For- 
tunately, en route he takes for his most in- 
timate friend an earnest Christian man, and 
the book concerns itself chiefly in showing 
how the influence of this clergyman’s life 
made itself felt on the skeptical mind of 
Norman Macdonald, as well as upon other 
strong but minor characters in the story. 
There is sufficient ‘‘ lovering”’ in the book 
to give it the necessary human element. 


.- The classified cyclopedia of theologi- 
cal literature, edited by Canon Spence, the 
Rey. Jos. S. Exell and the Rev. Charles 
Neil, under the compendious title of Thirty 
Thousand Thoughts, being Extracts Cover- 
ing a Comprchensive Circle of Religious 
and Allied Topics, has now reached Volume 
V in the American republication by the 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. This volume 
contains the conclusion of Section XV, on 
Christian Dogmatics, and consists of ex- 
tracts classified under the heads of ‘ The 
Work and Office of God the Son in Redemp- 
tion’’; ‘‘The Operation of the Holy Ghost 
in Redemption ’’; ‘‘The Means of Grace”’; 
“Christian Graces”: ‘Christian Privi- 
leges’’; and the “‘ Ultimate Awards, or, the 
Feur Last Things, Death, Judgment, Heav- 
en and Hell.”” The volume is of course uni- 
form with the four which have preceded it, 
and contains 509 royal octavo pages, exclud- 
ing the Sectional Index. 


.. We have great respect for an author 
who can follow his plan steadily through 
seven hundred and sixty octavo pages closely 
printed, as the Rev. Dr. J. W. Mendenhall 
does in his Plato and Paul: or, Philosophy 
and Christianity; an Examination of the 
Fundamental Forces of Cosmic andHuman 
History with their Contents, Methods, Func- 
tions, Relations and Results Compared. 
This work is done elaborately and on a vast 
plan. The author has plenty of ideas, and 
he has read laboriously, though we should 
judge mainly at second hand. It contains a 
large amount of intelligent criticism grow- 
ing out of the discussions of periodical 
literature. Its character and drift can be 
substantially gathered from the title. Our 
columns are too crowded to give the work 
the space which would be required for any 
adequate review. (Phillips & Hunt: New 
York. Cranston & Stowe: Cincinnati.) 


... The Fortunes of Words isa series of 
twenty graceful letters to a lady by Feder- 
ico Garlande, Ph.D., which we have read 
with much interest, and commend very 
heartily to young students. Itis very much 
such @ book in plan and execution as ‘“‘ The 
Philosophy of Words,” by the same author, 
who does not assume the character of an origi_ 
nal scholar, nor announce new or recondite 


discoveries. He contents himself with giv- 
ing his readers the cream, and be knows | 
well how and where to make his selections. 
The merit of the book is that it is drawn 
from good sources, and that the material is 
put together skillfully in an attractive man- 
ner which can be relied on to beguile his 
readers with the study of words. (A. 
Lovell & Co.) 


.. There is something highly significant in 
it when such a scholar as Brooke Foss West- 
cott, D.D., Canon of Westminster and Di- 
vinity Professor at Cambridge, turns from 
the subjects that usually engage him, to 
preach a series of sermons on the Social As- 
pects of Christianity. This is at the present 
moment the critical aspect of the subject, 
and it is encouraging that it has arrested 
the attention of so scholarly aman as Pro- 
fessor Wescott and been introduced into the 
pulpit of Westminster. Canon Westcett 
discusses it inan atmosphere of calm retro- 
spection, which is in striking contrast with 
the secular discussion of the same subject, 
and sometimes so calm as to make it difficult 
to believe that his subject is really the same. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


..The Messrs, Harper & Brothers place 
on the American market an English transla- 
tion of Victor Hugo’s Choses Vues (Things 
Seen). The indications in the book of Hugo’s 
own progress are as remarkable as anything 
init. The first paper was written in 1838 
and the last in 1875. France had moved 
much in the interval, and Hugo, perhaps, 
even more. The sketches are full of power, 
and have attracted much attention « in 
France. 


..It is stated that his publishers have 
‘such confidence in the success of Ignatius 
Donnelly’s ‘Great Cryptogram; or, Lord 
Bacon’s Cipher in Shakespeare’s Plays,” 
that they have paid Mr. Donnelly a consid- 
erable cash advance, and that the royalty 
agreed upon is larger than any previously 
recorded. R.S. Peale & Co., of Chicago 
issue it by subscription. 


- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


PavuL Du CHAILLU has in press ‘The 
Viking Age,” anelaborate resumé of Scandi- 
navian history and social progress. 


..Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, with 
her young sons have passed‘midsummer in 
New London, Conn. Her husband, Dr. Bur- 
nett, is still residing across the Atlantic. 


....Mrs. L. B. Walford, the English nov- 
elist, has been completing anew story for 
Blackwood’s. She has written nothing else 
as good as her ** Mr. Smith,” one of her first 
stories, and a really clever one. 


.. We are now at the dead time of the 
publishing season. All isin abeyance, or 
an old story This autumn, however, prom- 
ises much in almost all kinds of literature. 
A number of highly important works are to 
be looked for, both here and abroad. It is 
stated thatin historical publications espe- 
cial activity will be noticeable this winter. 








.. The French philosophical lecturer, M. 
Caro, whose discourses attracted Parisian 
attention this spring, was also notable by 
the championship of the fair fashion- 
ables of the capital. They are described as 
crowding to hear him—making him, in fact, 
the craze of the hovr. Figaro calls them 
“les belles Carolines,” 


.-.- Theselling-price of a single copy of a 
rare book often changes the market value of 
the work seriously, for the bibliophile’s 
pocket. A choice copy of ‘‘ The Compleat 
Angler,”’ first edition, 1653, lately brought 
£195 in London, just about trebling or quad- 
rupling the quoted value for good speci- 
mens. At the same sale a Shakespeare, first 
folio, was disposed of for £800, so that the 
“Angler” price compares very favorably 
for itself. 


; .. The advance of cosmopolitan interest 

in “the universal language,”’ Volaptik, is 
beginning to be very decided, especially in 
Germany. Americans in many of our cities 
are also showing signs of curiosity or practi- 
cal interestin this new tongue. Last winter 
more than 2,000 pupils received instruction 
in the language in Vienna alone. It is 
claimed that Volaptik can be fairly mas- 
tered in ten lessons; and a week or two ago 
at a public examination held in Vienna, 
several pupils, who had received only nine 
lessons, showed remarkable proficiency. 


.-In the course of an excellent review of 
the new edition of ‘‘ Boswell’s Johnson,” a 
writer in the Tribune made a very just ob- 
servation, and a sly thrust in a particular 
direction, one would infer. A paragraph 
ran: “ Though every man who has regched 
years of discretion can count upon fhe fin- 





gers of both hands notorious instanees of 
bad biography, though in very recent days 


it Deaton prev shake 


with every desire to exalt his 
as by sheer perverseness, only 
and shame his subject.’’ 


.-Mrs. Augusta J. Evans is completing 
a new novel. By the by, her strongest rival 
in the way of knowledge of everything and 
anything under the sun, or in the encyclo- 
pedias—but a woman who uses her stores 
infinitely better is once more snubbing and 
being snubbed in Florence. ‘Ouida’ is 
there; and British circle never forgave her 
for story ‘In a Winter City.” It was con- 
sidered simply a picture-gallery, by reitera- 
tions too numerous to quote, and it set so- 
ciety in the town into a ferment of wrath, 
never forgotten. Miss De La Rame is now 
past sixty-four—eccentric, seclusive and in- 
dustrious. 


--In China filial ingratitude is supposed 
to be punished especially by lightning- 
stroke. In a resentissueof theNorth China 
Herald a “personal” imploring an erring 
son to return home urges as follows: 


“Take care that you are not struck by light- 
ning! Your mother weeps bitterly as she pens 
these lines in order that they may be read by her 
son. . . . [havereceived your letter which 
has come from beyond the horizon, but it does 
not tell me where I can find you. I am now at 
almost the last extremity, and your family has 
had to put up with cruel insults from strangers. 
If you do not returnI .. . shall assuredly 
put an end to my existence, in which case you 
would be in danger of being struck down by 
lightning. If you return, no matter in what 
way, all will be arranged. I have even invented 
a plan by which your father will know nothing 
about your escapade. My life or death is a ques- 
tion of only a few days. Ientreat all well-dis- 
posed persons to spread abroad the advertise- 
ment so that it may beread by all whom it may 
concern. They will thus earn -a profusion of 
hidden merit. Written by a woman of Son cho 
—Take care that you are not struck down by 
lightning!” 
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School & Home. 3scts. by mail, 


DAINTY ay 
Contains full instructions and a 


By J. RB. MURRAY 
quantity of good music for this pop, 


RYAN'S OCARINA. ular instrument. 7scts. by mail 
MUSICAL COPY BOOK.’ ) A valuable aid to Teacher and 


Pupil in Public or Private In- 
By J. R. MURRAY. 


struction. Price 7scts. by mail. 
PILLAR of FIRE - new and beautiful Can- 
' 
By Root & Butterworth, 
AUTORARP and music aivee with each = 
strument. Price, $3.00 by 


arges not pre ~? Descriptive circular 

Beale’ = on epplication 
d ive Catalogues of Sheet Music and 
ree of charge. Musical Lostru- 
ments of all kinds in endless variety. 


Address 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Oin. 


ocinnati. ©. 


and difficulty as: ‘Under 
Palms.” 30cts. by mail. 
A stringed instrument which 
any one can play, Automatic 
chords. A book of instruction 





ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker ‘Street, New York. 


“Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE ftft in 7-foerth i rat be; on Trarefey, Sep- 
4 y+ vr T 1 Chambers as been 
pa - ‘a ‘ouiporary st a 4 x the dopa Lh, of 
New Testament will given on 
the Carew Foundation as in torener yours. A course 
of lectures will be delivered by Dr. A. C. Thompson 
on Foreign Missions. For information respecting 
qonemaren ps, fellowships and other pecuniary aid, ad- 


"PROFESSOR WM. THOMPSON. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Prorgssors: John P. Gulliver, Petations of Chris- 
tianity to the Secular Song ces; Egbert C. Smyth, 
Church History; William J. Tucker, Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral insology: John Phelps, Taylor, Biblical 
History and Oriental Archeology; J. Wesley Churchill 
Elocution; Geo. Harris, Systematic Theology; Ed eard 
¥. '. Hincks, Biblical hee} us George F. Moore, Hebrew 
and te Lan 8, e department of New Testa- 
ment reek will be under the care of Professors Taylor, 

Hincks and Moore. Hyde ~~ on For id is- 
sions, Rev. . Lawrence. Term begins September 
sth. For catalogue and other intormation. apply to 
EGBERT C. SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 

















RACK COLLEGE 
pe i DSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 
eee 2 , 


Columbia os N. ¥. 
A, H. FLACK, A 


M., 
Affords superior advantages for’ thorough. and sys- 
tematic educa’ eee en and wom n- 
surpassed for Healt ness 4 and Beanty of 
Lecation. Large and commodius re- 
cently impreved and refitted. A strong faculty 0 
rien Professors and Teachers. Caref 
tion given to social, — - 
servatery, ef Music and 
Vocal Culture. efor Harmon: 
. Normal Course toe for Musi 


CL. 
AAD 


EW LADIES’ SEMINA RY, Carne 1, N.Y. 

Sept. 14. Healthful, homelike, thor- 

ng | ‘iluetrebed circular. Gro. CROSBY ‘SMITH, A.M. 

Est, GREEN Wie" A ACARERY | ce. ach 
Located 0: nsett Ba Cpeas & 

Catalogue free. phos F. SBLAKESLEE, M. +e gctpal. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 





ing Se minary. Superb new buildings steam 
heated. Teal ege poet? Commercial and four 
other grad for ladies and gentlemen. 


pinerary 
pe a free lecture course ¢é term; Priw 
Ora ‘in Music ond for Scholarahip. ps 
year 574 all Sone A gy ~ Art and Music. Th rtiech 
year begine Sept ‘or new catalogue, addre 

E. KING, D.D., FORT ioe NY ¥. 


FREEHOLD INAPITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 
4th year. Pre bee sand young men for Ls 

ness, for any Col LY or Scientific Schoo! 

boys a vately. Rev. A.G. CHAMBERS, A. ie 





BANNETT INSTITUTE 2 Foy coaee 


I. The Po: ty rsourth 
Year begin Wade » J Jept. 


. For Circular anys we to 
Rev. Geo. Gannett, A. M.. *® Chester Sq.. Bosto: 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


= re-open oe School on ednesday, October 
63 Fir'TH AVENU E, New York. 











EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, xo roxsiox. 


— ly Reathers for Families, fehoste, Colieges 
Pkt ‘eachers a, Ke with position: 
Cgeslano fo free to Parents. 


ool and K ndergarten Material, etc. 
J. Ww. SOHEMERHORN & Co. East l4th Street, N. Y. 


BION 


ssPI23; YEAR BOOK 7 
isto discussion of the Live Questions of the Day’ 
Part I.—Educational Problems, 


Part 2.—Educational Methods. 
Part ‘—AD a and Work at Albion 


Part4, —Albion ‘College Catalogue, 
Tuition in the College, free; in Goenervetery of Mu- 
sic and School of Painting, moder 
L. R. FISKE, ancannaesed Albion, Mich. 


ABBOT ACADEMY "s",X2""* 


Ladies, 

The fifty-ninth year opens on Thursday, September 
wth. For catalogues apply to W. F. DRAPER. for ad- 
mission,to Miss PHTLENA MCKEEN, Principal, An- 
dover, Mass. 

eM ae cog 

hoo } ° 

WILLIS, Ph.D. = — 


A BANY LAW SCHOOL. 


Thirty-seventh year begins September 6th, 1887. 
For circulars or special information, 
Address 
Horace EK. Smita, LL.D., Dean, 
Albany, N. Y. 
AN 10R T THEOL EOLOGICA L ‘SEMINA RY. ° 


Full corps of teachers. Full course of stud Ad- 
dress Professor Francis B. ‘Denio, Bangor, Maine. 


VOR BEST TEACHERS address, Teachers 
KE rative Association, ed State St., Chicago, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manage 








ABPEENS SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, syracuse use, N. Y y be depended 
on to furnish ‘suitab teachers onl to ‘xform no others. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1700 Green: Street. 


MISS BOYER'S ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
FOR BOARDING AMD DAY PUPILS. 
Its aim is to | girls to become accurste thinkers 
and cultured and intelligent women. Post Graduate 
urses a specialty. European Vacation Tours. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lies schools with teachers, teachers witb positions. 

for circular. E.0.Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 

MISS ANNE HATHAWAY BROWN’S 

Boardin nd Day Scheol for Girls, 78 and 

737 Euclid veune Cleveland, Ohio. Fali term begins 
September Zist, isht. 


BLACKBURN UNIVERSITY. 


Three Departments. Six Courses. 
sexes. Youss Ladies’ Home. The rayto 4 
Astronomics Observatory. Elegant Studio. 
ponese ses Lo Fall Term, Se aga Ist. Address at 
orAaT ‘TL. Rev. E. L. HUKD, D.D., President. 


BRYAN L ROSLYN, 
LOne JBL ND, N,Y. 
EMY o bighest race with 
RIMATRY.. TNTERALEDIATS 1. ACAD DE- 


Pa RTME One of the finest School fey in 





eU.%., oi 8. Et the countey sea he late 
William’ Cu -, be ant. Fall term opens Sept. 15. 
TELYOU & HINDs, Principals. 


CLINTON ¢ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Colleg: weeeernes ry and Business Courses. Seventy- 
fourth’5 tar will begin Sept. Sth, 1887. Send for Cata 
logue to the Principal, Rev. ISAAC O. BEST, A.AL., 
Clinton, Oneida Co,, N. Y. 


MHE CATHEDRAL SC nO lL, OF SAINT 
PAU ln G JARDEN ¢ " Lf Lie Tes 
of accommo- 





complete in its Ses 
i¢ eS; employe Mi yi! system under 
U. 8. Army Officer. furthe a et culars and 
terms, address CHAN, STURT EVAN MOORE, A.B. 


(Harvard), Head Master. 
COLLE c E. 

ARGLET LON For both sex 
age | and C Contegiats courses. Classical, Liter. 
Scientitic. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Drawing and Painting. Nineteen teachers. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Sept. 7th, 18:7. Ex- 


penses ve 
‘Adare dress JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


\HELTENHAM ACADEMY CHELTEN HILLS, 
} r Philada. Seventeenth year. Fine buildings 
and greene. boys for eollege or business. 


Resident masters. Military drill, nasium. Terms, 
Yor catal w~ address the Rector, REV 38. 
LEMENTS, D.D., Shoemakertown, °. O., Pa. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 








Clinton, Oneida Co,, N. Y,. For Young Ladies. 
Opens Sept 7th. REv.C. W. HAWLEY, -» Prin. 
ummer Xession — A Kindergarten Normal 


merican 
\ School begins six weeks’ term Aug. 
term Aug.23d. irculars and catal 
seat. EMILY M. Coz,Prin., Room 


%h. Shorter 


e of new material 
Bible House, N.Y. 





GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. Mass. Prepara- 
tory school for boys. 4ith year begins Thursday, Sept. 
15th. For catalogues address GEO. F. MILLS, Prin. 
LENWOOD  COLLEGIATS INSTITUTE 
W Matawan, N.J. (New York and Loos Branch R. 
R.) Prepares for business or for any College or Sci- 
entific School. he , Intermediate and Academic 
Departments. Ne iymaasium end Assembly 
ms. 53d yeas begins 21s 
CALVIN RICE, A.M., Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 
Home School for Delicate and Nervous 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, ‘INST! 


HOWARD. COLLEGIATE 


~ lassical 





ept 2ist. INSTI: | - 

Scient fic Graduating 
EMMA O.CON Prin- 
cipal,or or Bb. . B. HOWARD. Sec’y, W Bridgewater, "Mass, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 


Bp-cpens Wedneniey ores evening, September 14th. 

Address A. HOIBROOK, Ph.D. 
IGHL AN iD ILITARY ACADEM Y— 
Worcester. 3 ——— its 22nd ye: ar, Sept. 14th. 


ness, Scientitic Schools and 
Colleges. C.B. METCALF, A.M., Super j 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


[tis desirable that applications should be made 
from 3 to 6 menths in — of date of entranee. For 
Catalogue containing Cou of Stu oy ene Calendar, 
address REV. JAMES ©. C. MACKE sy 

_ LAWRENCEVILLE, N.J 


Y¥ ND DON HALL, | POUGHKEEPSIE, 
A Gurls’ Boerding School of the best Pak 
catalogues, address SAMUEL W. meet sine ean 


-LANGUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros- 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Gpaniah or Italian. 

Endorsed leading $5.00 for 
books of either language. Sample pm > an L, 
cents, ral terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


Mt. Holyeke Plan, Board - Tuition $200. 
Twenty-ninth year opens Sept. sth, 1 


Address MISS EVANS, Principal, "Patneavilte, © 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 
and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0, 


Re pens September 22d. 1887. All departments in 
fowe. of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 
ege. 

















—— 











$300 MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, for both 

sexes, Consesnvess Pa. Instruction thor- 

oug Students preoeeeeS or cellege or business. Back- 

ward ley privately (eect. Special care to little 
boys, no extras. 08. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Prin. 
SEND for Catalogue to the Mystic Rh ne) Institute 

Mysio Bridge, Conn. Both sete, Tw h year. 
Address, 





has BUCKLYN, LL.D. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


M’DONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL, 


Gunns Massachusetts Ave. and Seventeenth hor ga 
wie ‘alzh and French Boarding and Doro 
saaiee oert attle g! eins. 





gins ‘September 27th 


tion, apply to the principal, MISS ANNA ELLIS. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


MARIETTA, Ohio, 
The best educational obvente es offered. 








nforma- | 
j SH ie SRA DAY , Samples w worth 150 FREE. 


Expenses | 
moderate. Two courses of study. Free Scholarships 


to aid worthy students. The next term in College 
and Academy begins September ~ Catalogue 
sent on application to Pres, EATON 


ETZGER INSTITUTE FOCR YOUNG LA- 





Diks, CARLISLE, PA. Healthful location, new | 


and commodious building, 
ough education and care ul Christian trainin; ing. 
opens Sept. 2ist. 1487. Miss HARRI8T L. DEXTER, Prin 


MOUNT HOLLY Be J ACADEMY. —A boys’ 
school on the home Pen 
.M, WALRADT (Yale), Principal. 





beautiful grounds. Thee. | 


OHIO, CINCINNATI, WALNUT HILLS. 

Miss Nourse will reopen her ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH FAMILY AND Day SCHOOL, Sept. 27th, 1887. 
Pupils may take special work, or the full course of 
study fitting for College Examinations. 


EWENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


LY. sratore .. oy Branch, Pmegy 

ete. LA iT and Best Equipped in the 

World 104 100 Instructors, 2186 Students last year Board 
and m with Steam Heat and Ele 
Fall Term ns Sept $e. nrd Cai 
dress E TOURJEE, Dir., nklin 8q., Boston, Mass. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, 
Removed in 1888 from Chestnut St., Heit ate - 

OGONTZ, the s) co Y too 
its t irty-eightr. sy, Septem- 


ber2th. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Septem: 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 














Principals. Emeritus Principals. 
MiIss FRANCES E. BaRNET®, Miss M. L. BONNEY, 
“ SYLVIA J. EASTMA “ H. A. DILLAYE. 
COLLEGE, Oberlin, O., 
es Collegiate 


OberlinZ2": 


Meg at the lowest cost. wes ealtntal ; no saloons; 
ligious influences; elective studies; 1,3 2 stu- 

Gents last ye year. Calendar seat free by Mr. Geo. P. 
Oberfin Conservatory ef Music,—Under the 
College man New building. Superior in- 
struction in Voice Culture Piano,” Organ, 
b>] nin Rhcory. etc. Address, Prof. F.'B. RIc CE, 

r. 


ecsinins errent FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
G SING ON THE HUDSON, 


ns ~ it. 20th. 
. Classical and Scientific 





ages in Literature, Art and ah 
and healthful location. For Catalogue address, 
REV. F. B. DWIGHT. Sing Sing, N. Y. 


OHIO, COLUMBUS, 135 East Broad Street 
—Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Young 
Ladies. Reopens September 15th, 1887. _ : 
JENNINGTON SEMINARY FOR BOTH 
sexes, Pennington, N. J. On R. midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. yt. year. 
Comfort, health, morals and thorough instruction. 
Write for catalogue, letter uf Dr. McCosh and aoa 
monials. THOS. HANLON. A. M., D.D., President 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY ; 


ANDOVER, MASS, 








The Liste year begins Sept. 14th. Catalogues on ap- 
plication. Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, 
Privcipal, 
VERVIEW scnzenyi 
W 2Stieennst 
ear. vern- 
— prencirvtte Siow bing Jalitary Dai 
business SBEE E Aue, Principals. 


ROKEAND, copia 
YOUNG 1 Lares. 


teaching 
te Eleearte for new ow catalogue. oe 


EY EN GABLES, BRIDGE ETON, N. 
Fourteenth year of MRS. WESCOT T's me 
School for. yon! Ladies. Prepares for Wellseley or 
any college cesired. Pure spring water, tennis and 
boating, gymnasium and Circulars on 
application. 


[JMION COLLEGE OF LAW. far icr> or 


For cirevlers address H. Booth, € cago, | 


University of Nebraska 
AT LINCOLN. 

IRVING J. MANATT, PH.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 
Next Term Opens September 15th. 
FIVE FULL COURSES leading to degrees, viz.: Clas- 
sical, Literary, Scientific, Engineering, Agricultural. 
Two years preparatory course, Elementary course 
in Agriculture, choice instruction in art and music. 
Strong faculties, splendid equipments for scientific 
work, library. departments open to both 
sexes. Tuition free except in fine arts. Expenses very 
low. Remunerative employment for agricultural 
students. For catalogues or further information, ad- 
dress the Steward. J. STUART DALES, Lincoln, Neb. 


UPSON SEMINARY 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN, ~ Fits for Col- 
lege or jrasiness. am ~_ Ex-Fresident he 


sun parlor. 


Fall term be 
Pee Sept. 21 











County, Comm. beso 


WES", WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for young Ladies. Opens Sept. 28th. Is provided 
for givinga o supensee educationin a. > Reteotic 
and Prepa: one Departments; also in Music and 
Mrs. H NRIE TA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phil 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FULL LLEGIATE rat = St aie * Supe i 
facilities “i MUSIC and ART. Location bemutiful 
and healthful. Session begins September 14th, 

887. Send for catalogue. 
- FRISBEE, D.D.. President, _ 


WHEATON FEMALE | SEMINARY 


Will commence its 53d year Sept.8. Fine Library, Lab- 

oratory, Chegrvater, and Cabinets. Thorough instruc- 

tion. it of hom fluences. Send for circular to 
MISS A. E. STAN TON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


RS WILKINSON’S oe SEF 
LTH dO. Mor al LS, Syracuse 

gniy ten peat. Refers to Rev. Heary W: ~~.) B-RY 
on yt ~ rew D. White, Louisa May Alcott. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 




















EASTHAMPTON, pace. 
om Rev, wien S Gallagher, [Late Mt : aster any col Latin 
00! c mares ‘or college or 
. ~y mt oe schoo Catalogues Sraseesed 
icle on application. fall Term begins Se pt. 8, Ise 


WORCESTER, Mass., Oread Institute for “Young 
Ladies. Established 1848. Opens Sept. 15th. 














WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 





not under the horse’s feet. Write, BRew- 
aren's SAFETY REtNHOLDER Co., Holly” Mich. 





| $5 to $10 A DAY. Stem aud Women wanted. 


from $5.00 to $10.00 a da 
the year. ” Another, “ 
days.” Terms free. Yas H 


orders in about 
i Basie Publisher, Boston. 


on make it every day in 
three 








STENOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING. 
coaoges?'= Method for SELF- CRRERUCTION. 
i WORTHAND "a 


eno hic Miscellan: ear $1.50. Sen: 
for ‘Slneran WW OSGOODBY Pub. Kochester. N43 








"WESLEYAN AGADEM 


expenses, 


Soares pee sheer mic ea ano pee be wacios for Fe 
spensen exeegt for catalogue % STEELE, Principal, 


One of the half-iozen best Predaratory and Classical 
Schools in New England. Fxcellent facilities in Aca- 
ee Spay Music, Painting. Indust i Science and 


cover —— tuition in th ry and Aca- 
i," and all a ht 


term of ia weeks i 
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Religions | dutelligence. 


THE MUHLENBERG COMMEMORA- 
TION. 


BY PROF. HENRY E. JACOBS, D.D. 








Amona Lutherans in America, the name 
of Henry Melchior Mihlenberg will al- 
ways be recalled with gratitude. The 
name of his family has become known in 
other circles. His eldest son, Peter, after 
filling pastorates in New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia, became a Major-general in the Rev- 
olutionary army, and afterward a Vice- 
president of the State of Pennsylvania, a 
representative in Congress, and a United 
States Senator. His statue is found in 
the Capitol at Washington, as that of one 
of the two distinguished persons selected 
as representatives of the Keystone State. 
His second son, Frederick Augustus, once 
Lutheran pastor at Reading, and in New 
York City, was the chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania convention that adoptec the 
Federal Constitution, and became the 
first speaker of the National House of 
Representatives, to which position he was 
chosen for several terms. The Rev. Dr. 
William Augustus Mihlenberg, of New 
York, of the Episcopal Church, whose 
name will long be associated with works 
of mercy, and especially with St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and whose hymn “ I would not 
live alway,” is everywhere sung, was the 
grandson of Frederick Augustus. The 
third son, the Rev. Dr. Henry Ernst Mihl- 
enberg, for nearly his entire ministerial life 
was pastor of Holy Trinity church, Lan- 
caster, Penn.; was President of Franklin 
College, at the same place, and besides the 
record which he has left as a most faithful 
pastor, was especially distinguished, both 
in this country and Europe as a botanist. 
About ayear ago, Professor Mairch, of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
published a very interesting sketch of his 
life, and estimate of the value of his in- 
vestigations to the progress of science. 
The son of Henry Ernst, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Augustus, pastor for twenty-eight 
years at Reading, afterward became a 
member of Congress, minister to Austria, 
and, at the time of his death was the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the Governorship of 
Pennsylvania. Yetthe name of their an- 
cestor is so important in the history of 
the foundation of the Lutheran Church in 
this country, that it not only excels them 
all, but so far stands pre-eminent above 
any name that has since appeared. 

Up to this year, no worthy memorial 
of this truly great and good man had ap- 
peared. But now on the eve of the cen- 
tennial of his death (October 7th, 1787), 
the Rev. Prof. Dr. Mann, of Philadel- 
phia, has published a very full and intense- 
ly interesting biography. Miihlenberg 
was a most indefatigable writer of jour- 
nals and preserver of correspondence, so 
that the materials were all at hand, and 
it required only the industiious student to 
work his way through them, and the skill- 
ful writer properly to present the facts in 
their relations to contemporaneous and 
subsequent history. This has been most 
admirably done, and with German thor- 
oughness, by the author, who may be 
known to your readers as a friend to whom 
Dr. Schaff has dedicated one of the vol- 
umes of his ‘‘ Church History.” 

Following this memoir, the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, the oldest of our synods, 
founded by Mihlenberg in 1748, and com- 
prising now one hundred thousand com- 
municants, has resolved to celebrate the 
memory of its founder by special services 
and collections in its congregations on the 
Sunday nearest the date of his death. The 
college named after him, at Allentown, 
Penn., will possibly be generously remem- 
bered. 

It may not be amiss to recapitulate 
briefly the main facts of his career. Born 
at Eimbeck, in Hanover, in 1711, he began 
his preparation for the ministry at a com- 
paratively late period inlife. He studied 
at Gottingen, during his course there 
founding an Orphan House which is still 
inexistence. In 1738 he becamea teacher 
in the Orphan House at Halle, where a 
year later he was selected by Dr. G. A. 
Francke as a missionary to India. Obsta- 
cles having interfered with his being sent 
immediately to the field which he had 





accepted, he served a charge in Lusatia 
for two years. In 1741 he was designated 
by Francke as pastor of united congrega- 
tions in Pennsylvania which had appealed 
to the authorities at Halle for their help. 
The difficulties that met him in his new 
field were in every way discouraging. 
The people who had been gathered into 
congregations were largely at the mercy 
of vagabond pastors—men without char- 
acter who were seeking here a living 
which they could not expect in the old 
world, and who were driven from place 
toplace as they were discovered. Those 
who weré exceptions to this rule, in other 
ways were unequal to the situation. 
There were neither churches nor schools 
worthy of the name. Count Zinzendorf 
had already entered the field, but his 
efforts at organization would have given 
us no Lutheran Church on these shores. 
In a few years after Mihlenberg arrived, 
all had changed. By his influence and 
incessant activity, he expelled the intrud- 
ers, settled differences, gathered new con- 
gregations, established schools, built 
churches, procured and put in positions a 
continued succession for years of godly 
young ministers from Halle, prepared 
congregational constitutions, liturgies 
and a hymn-book, organized a synod, and 
awakened interest and enthusiasm on all 
sides. He projected also a theological 
seminary, and an orphan’s home, for fu- 
ture generations to build and endow. 
He anticipated the questions that would 
hereafter agitate our people, and left on 
record the clearest evidence of his own 
solution of those problems. Although 
ready as a young man to write against a 
learned advocate of the strictest school of 
orthodoxy, nothing can be clearer than 
his adherence to the entire body of the 
Lutheran Confessions, or more emphatic 
than his own declarations concerning 
them. He foresaw also, better than the 
generation after him, that the future Lu- 
theran Church in America would be an 
English-speaking body; and, whenever 
there was opportunity, preached in Eng- 
lish as well as German. When for a time 
pastor in New York, he preached regu- 
larly in three languages, German, Eng- 
lish and Dutch in the same building. 
His advice was sought throughout the en- 
tire length of the country, from New 
York to Georgia; and no distance, or rug- 
gedness of the roads, or his own excessive 
suffering from sea-sickness or family 
cares, prevented a prompt and cbeerful 
response. He was lost in his work; and 
that work largely remains. The synods 
and congregations of the General Coun- 
cil, General Synod and United Synod of 
the South, have been to a great extent di- 
rected and molded in their organization 
and government by his sound judgment 
and intelligent foresight. It is true that 
he did not leave that work complete; but 
he outlined it. It has doubtless de- 
fects; yet we are satisfied that whatever 
progress is to be made, must be upon the 
foundation of that which it already con- 
tains and embodies and applies. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the 
period of Mihlenberg closes almost simul- 
taneously with the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and that thus an important 
epoch in the history of the Lutheran 
Church in America synchronizes with 
that all-important one in the history of 
our country itself. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





A call has been issued, as the result of a 
meeting of about forty German Catholic 
priests in Chicago, some time ago, for a con- 
vention of German Catholics to meet in Chi- 
cago, September 6th. It is intended to bea 
national convention. These national Cath 
olic conventions (Katholikentage) are not 
uncommon in Germany, but this will be the 
first one in the United States. The object 
of the convention is, itis said, a considera- 
tion of the differences existing between the 
German and Irish Catholics. It has often 
been the complaint of German Catholics in 
this country that they are neglected, or 
even intentionally slighted by the highest 
dignitaries of the Church. Complaint has 
been made at Rome, and the Propaganda 
has recently decided that the German Cath- 
olics in the United States must be treated as 
equal tothe Irish. This will demonstrate the 
strength of the German Catholics,who will 
take steps to secure recognition. It is said 
that there are aliout 2,000,000 German Cath- 





olics inthe United States. The call, and 
this statemept of objects, have attracted a 
good deal of attention, and some doubt is 
expressed as to the real objects of the con- 
vention. It is asserted, however, that a pe- 
tition was sent to Rome some months ago, 
by German Catholics, the points of which 
were as follows: 


“We ask the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda to define that the German parishes 
are entirely independent of the Irish, co-ordi- 
nated to them; that the rectors of Irish parishes 
can exercise no parochial rights in relation to 
Germans who are assigned, or by right ought to 
be assigned, to some German church, whether 
they be new-comers from Germany or born in 
America of German parents. 

“That this being so we ask the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda to define and 
decree: 

“1, That German parishes and those of other 
nationalities, such as French, Sclavonian, etc., 
be held equal] to English (Irish) ones and entirely 
independent of them. That no distinction what- 
ever as to rights and parochial privileges be 
made between them, either by law or personal 
authority. 

“2. That also in designating immovable rec- 
torships German parishes be not considered 
inferior to Irish ones, provided the conditions 
prescribed by the Third Plenary Council, sec. 
ll, chap. v, be fulfilled in them. 

“3. That all new-comers from Europe be as- 
signed to a church of their own language, 
wherever in the place of abode it be found, and 
treated as members of that Church, and that 
the same may hold good as to their children 
born in America as long as they are under the 
parental authority. 

“4. As to the descendants of German families, 
who are independent, and as to the more remote 
generations, if they use the English language as 
their native one, according to the common mean- 
ing of the term, it may be free for them to go 
over to an English church, provided the change 
be made formally, for good, and with the writ- 
ten consent of the rector, or also on the decision 
of the Bishop, if, perhaps, any dispute should 
arise. But that the same be permitted to Irish- 
men knowing the German language. 

“5. That the bishops and priests be instructed, 
on the one part, that they must not endeavor to 
suppress and root out the language, the manners, 
the customs, the ways and modes of worship of 
the Germans, except they be contrary to the 
rules, discipline and rubrics of the Church; but, 
on the other part, that they in the education of 
youth, and especially in the parochial schools, 
foster and promote the English language. 

“6. If, in course of time, especially when im- 
migration ceases, the use of the English lan- 
guage should be found more necessary in some 
German churches, than that of the German, the 
rector may, either of his own accord, or in cor- 
respondence with the judgment and mandate of 
the Bishop, use the English language. If it 
should then, perhaps, happen that on account 
of the proximity of the English Church, a new 
division of territory be necessary, this division 
be made in prudence and justice and charity.” 
An answer has been received granting some 
of the requests, and Archbishop Heiss, of 
Milwaukee, says all the grievances of Ro- 
man Catholic priests have been redressed. 
A German Catholic rector of a large parish 
in this city says: 


“From my own personal observations and 
knowledge, obtained by several journeys through 
the Western States, I can easily understand 
how it is that my fellow-countrymen there 
should think it expedient to call this Conven- 
tion. We have but a very small minority in the 
hierarchy of America, wholly out of proportion 
to the number of German Catholics. Take the 
great State of Ohio, for instance, with its vast 
number of Germans atttending the Catholic 
churches and say whether you think it just that 
Irish and Scotch bishops alone should rule over 
them. By all means, a German should have 


been appointed Archbishop of Cincinnati in--: 


stead of Archbishop Elder, whose sympathies 
are with his Irish people altogether. Then 
Chicago, St. Louis, Dubuque, Indianapolis, Peo- 
ria, Pittsburg and other dioceses that I might 
mention ought by right to have German ordi- 
naries. 

“Remember that our German priesis are not 
actuated by any personal or selfish feeling in 
this matter. Rather, itis with them a serious 
matter of conscience. For we have found that 
where Irish priests have been appointed to Ger- 
man, or partly German parishes, they have sys- 
tematically ignored our German people, and as 
a consequence, the latter have become disgusted 
and eventually stopped going to mass atall. The 
result has been that their children have fallen 
away from the Church, mixed marriages have 
become lamentably frequent, and gradually our 
German people are drifting toward infidelity, or, 
what I regard as bad, Protestantism. 

“Now, had we German bishops, all this would 
be changed. German priests would be placed 
overall parishes of mixed nationalities, and 
thus the German people would be kept within 
the fold of the Church, while the Irish would be 
duly attended to and given opportunity to hear 
mass, and receive the sacraments. Evenif the 
priest spoke only indifferent English, and 
preached only in German, it would do no harm 
to the Irish, as they do not care for sermons, be- 
ing satisfied if they can near a low mass on Sun- 
days. The German people, on the contrary, 
must have sermons, and sermons, too, in their 
native language; otherwise they do not think 
that there is much use in going to church.” 


....The joint committee on Christian Un- 














ion, appointed by the Christian and Christ- 
ian Union denominations,met at Covingion, 
O., July 2th. Dr. N. Summerbell was 
elected chairman. A sub-committee was 
appointed on the basis of union adopted by 
the bodies represented, and it reported as 
follows: 


“The Committee on Union from the ‘ General 
Council of the Christian Union,’ and from the 
‘American Christian Convention’ met at Cov- 
ington, Ohio, July 26th, 1887. After full and 
frank discussion of the resolutions on union 
passed by both bodies, it appeared plain to all 
that we in aim and spirit practically are one 
people; and we find no valid reason why we 
should be separate. ‘In the discussion, and in 
this report, it is unanimously agreed that it isa 
fundamental principle of Protestantism, and a 
well-established question of biblical interpreta- 
tion, that ‘the Church and the State should be 
separate,’ and that true liberty and efficiency of 
service in the Church are best obtained by acon- 
gregational form of government; and, there- 
fore, in the absolute independency of the local 
church that all matters of business, service and 
worship, shall be decided by each local church 
for itself.” 

“T, Therefore your committees in joint ses- 
sion agree and recommend the union of the two 
bodies upon the following principles: 


“1. The Holy Bible our oaly rule of faith and 
practice. 


“2. Christ the only Head of the Church. 

“8. Christian character the only test of fel. 
lowship. 

“4. Individual interpretation of Scripture the 
privilege and duty of all. 


“5. The union of all the foliowers of Christ 
without controversy. 


“6. Each local church absolutely independ. 
ent in government. 

“II. And, further, we agree and recommend 
that in the united body the individual believer 
be known as ‘a Christian’; that all the churches 
retain their present local names; conferences 
and councils be known hereafter as assemblies 
of Christians, and that the general body, head 
and representative of the union herein sought, 
shall be * The General Assembly of Christians 
in America.’ 

“TIT. And, lastly, we agree that this basis be 
presented to the various conferences and coun- 
cils and through them to the local churches for 
their ratification and adoption.” 


This report was unanimously adopted, and 
the committee adjourned. The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty says it is the “‘ opinion of 
all concerned that this report will secure 
the approval of the councils and confer- 
ences, and the ratification of the churches, 
and then withthe one hundred and forty 
churches ard nearly two hundred ministers 
of the Christian Union organization in Ohio 
alone united with the two hundred and forty 
churches and nearly three hundred Chris- 
tian miristers in Ohio, the same being true 
proportionately in all other states, we shall 
not only move forward to accomplirh a 
greater and more glorious work than it were 
possible for these churches to do while sep- 
arate—for in unior there is not only strength 
but efficiency—but at the same time we shall 
demonstrate to the world our practical love 
of Christian union whenever it can be at- 
tained on the basis of pure, unadulterated 
biblical truth.” 


.... When Cardinal] Rampolla became Pa- 
pal Secretary of State in June last, the 
Pope wrote him a letter in which he explains 
the principles he has followed in the govern- 
ment of the Church. The letter has been 
published and has beén widely commented 
on. His Holiness deelares that he took upon 
himself the mission of reconciling the Pa- 
pacy with the peoples and governments of 
civilized states, and he proceeds to recount 
how far this task has been accomplished in 
the different countries. In speaking of Italy 
he develops the ideas expounded in the 
Consistorial Allocution of May 23d, and 
with regard to the Roman question he says 
that people have distorted his ideas, for he 
laid down as the basis of pacification the 
acknowledgment of the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the Holy See. The Pope then 
enters upon a recital of the rise and growth 
of the temporal power and of Papal Rome, 
and claims territorial sovereignty as the in- 
dispensable condition of any settlement or 
reconciliation, declaring all other schemes 
to be inadmissible, because the territorial 
sovereignty constitutes the only effective 
guarantee of the liberty of the Papal See. 
Italy herself, His Holiness declares, would 
reap the most splendid benefits both 
at home and abroad from a _ settle- 
ment based on the principle set forth. 
The condition of the Church in other coun- 
tries is then passed in review. The Opin- 
ione, organ of the Foreign Office, and one of 
the most authoritative journals of Italy, 
has replied to the Rampolla circular, and 
has disposed of the idea that Italy was ready 
to purchase conciliation by the abandon- 
ment of any part of the national program. 
It says: 

“ As long ago as when the question of concilia- 
tion was revived by the Pontifical of 
the 26d of May last, we hastened to @éclare thas 
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there were two things which Italy would never 


be able to permit: 

“ First. Any territorial demands whatever on 
the part of the Holy See. 

“Secondly. Any attempt to give to the ques- 
tion, under any aspect whatever, an interna- 
tional character.” 


....Some criticism having been offered of 
Sam Jones’s charges of $500 for three days, 
Dr. L. H. King, a Methodist pastor of this 
city, writes to The Tribune: 

“ Does ‘Sam’ Jones ‘come rather high’ at $500 
for three days? He has with him two men to 
eonduct the singing. He is expected to preach 
during these three days nine sermons. He can 
draw a larger crowd than any other man in the 
United States, and from the gathering the camp- 
meetings reap a rich harvest, making a large 
sum which they would not realize without him. 
He cannot afford to work for nothing; for the 
expenses of himself and two assistants are 
heavy, and he is supporting an orphan asylum 
in Georgia. . If Mr. Jones’s object was to 
make money, there are more inviting flelds open 
to him than preaching at $55 per sermon. One 
of the great lecture bureaus has offered him 
$500 per night to enter their service. While at 
Round Lake last summer an offer came of $100 
per hour if he would leave the camp at Round 
Lake. Last summer the people at Saratoga 
offered him $750 to give one sermon in their 
town. ° 

“ Another fact: In one of his revival meetings 
in Georgia nearly all the people of the town 
were converted, and as a result the liquor busi- 
ness was ruined and the dram-sellers left with- 
out support. The people voluntarily gave him 
$1,000 for his services; but ere he left he called 
together a committee of the best men of the 
town, and said: ‘The liquor men are out of em- 
ployment and may be in want before they find 
some other and better employment than their 
late traffic.’ And then he handed the committee 
$500, to be used for the relief of allsuch. The 
above are a few of many facts which prove that 
he does not ‘ come rather high.’ ” 


.... The statistical summary of the Pres- 
byterian Church (North) just compiled by 
Dr. William H. Roberts, Stated Clerk, shows 
an increase for the year of one synod, two 
presbyteries, 108 ministers, 156 churches, 
290,918 communicants, and about $20,000 in 
contributions. The figures are as follows: 
synods, 28; presbyteries, 201; candidates, 
986; licentiates, 357; ministers, 5,654; minis- 
ters received, 88; ministers dismissed,38; min- 
isters deceased, 130; churches, 6,437; added by 
examination, 53,887; added by certificate, 31,- 
225; communicants, 696,827; baptisms of 
adults, 20,115; baptisms of infants, 23,470; 
Sunday-school members, 771,899. Contribu- 
tions: home missions, $785,075; foreign mis- 
sions, $669,903; education, $117,900; publica- 
tion, $39,439; church erection, $286,690; relief 
fund, $110,942; freedmen, $103,406; aid for 
colleges, $127,627; sustentation,$26,419; Gen- 
eral assembly, $62,330; congregations, $7,902,- 
435; miscellaneous, 2860,762; total, $11,092,- 
728. 


....-The Episcopal diocese of New York 
has been divided into four archdeaconries. 
Three of the archdeacons have already been 
appointed. The Rev. Dr. Mackay Smith 
will have charge of the New York district. 
He was some time assistant minister of St. 
Thomas’s Church in New York, and he was 
elected assistant bishop of Kansas, but de- 
clined the offic. The other two archdeacons 
appointed are the Rev. H. L. Ziegenfuss, of 
Christ church, Poughkeepsie, and the 
Rev. F. B. Van Kleeck of Grace church, 
White Plains. The question, What jis an 
archdeacon? is an old one. The best answer 
one of the Premiers of England could get 
from the Spiritual Lords was, ‘An archdea- 
con is one who performs archidiaconal du- 
ties.”’ 


...» The Archbishop of Canterbury has re- 
ceived letters from two bishops of Persian 
dioceses of the Nestorian Church, thanking 
him for the missionaries who are helping 
the Church “‘in teaching the boys, in giving 
lessons to the priests and deacons, and in 
visiting the villages on Sunday, in visiting 
the sick, and in helping the afflicted 
We honor and love them as we would our 
own archbishop, and still more. All of us 
obey and listen to their words; and so also 
the other diocese, except those few people 
who have gone out of the old Church to 
the Church of Rome, or to the congregation 
of Presbyterians; they contradict us, and no 
wonder if they do the same to your apos- 
tles.”’ 


-...Bishop Temple, of London, ina recent 
speech referred to the progress of the Church 
of England Temperance Society, which had 
made itself a power in the country, and 
which was perpetually climbing upward— 
which had laid hold of class after class. 
The ministers of the Gospel had been won 
over, the medical men had been compelled 
to acknowledge its power and principles, 
and the judges had owned its great work. 
The movement was sure to be irresistible, 
because it had the divine blessing upon it, 
and he attributed its success, not to elo- 
quence, not to wealth, not to numbers, but 





to the inherent goodness which lay at the 
root ot the temperance cause. * 


....The statistics for the Presbyterian 
Church (South) for 1887, give the following 
contributions: Sustentation, 42,944; evan- 
gelistic, $42,434; invalid fund, 11,921; for- 
eign missions, $67,204; education, $39,250; 
publication, $9,084; Tuskaloosa Institute, 
$4,152; presbyterial, $13,754; pastors’ sala- 
ries, $616,583; congregational, #453,977; mis- 
cellaneous, $114,015. Total, $1,415,318. An 
increase is indicated in all these items ex- 
cept the first. The Church now has 13 
synods and 69 presbytéries, the same as last 
year; 1,116 ministers, a gain of 31; 2,236 
churches, a gain of 38; 150,398 communi- 
cants, a gain of 6,655. The number received 
on examinatlon—12,145—was the largest, we 
believe, in the history of the Church. 


....In one of the terrific thunder storms 
of August ist, Christ Lutheran church, 
near Reading, Penn., was struck by light- 
ning and destroyed by fire. This edifice 
was one of the land marks of the Lutheran 
Churchin America. Its corner-stone was 
laid in 1744. Thechurch was rebuilt in 
1786 and two years ago it was damaged by a 
dynamite explosion, after which it was im- 
proved at a cost of $7,000. The Miihlenbergs 
frequently preached there. It was one of 
the first Lutheran churches built in this 
country. The lost is $20,000. 


....-The Church of Rome is once more in 
the full tide of prosperity, we are told, in 
the Eternal City: 


“ 


hion among Italians 
to insult priests or despise religion. The 
churches are crowded with devout congrega- 
tions. And many new churches and religious 
institutions have been built and established in 
Rome by the liberality of pious Catholics, to 
supply the pressing wants of an ever-increasing 
population and to repair the damages caused 
by confiscating laws which were intended to 
cripple the power as well as to diminish the re- 
sources of the Church.” 


..Archbishop Seghers, of Vancouver's 
Island, who went to Alaska last year to 
place Catholic missionaries among the In- 
dians, has been murdered in the interior of 
Alaska on the Yukon River. The deed is 
said to have been committed by an Ameri- 
can named Frank Fuller, who accompanied 
the party as a servant. Faller, it seemed, 
disapproved of the decision of the arch- 
bishop to go on two hundred miles further 
on the Yukon, and shot the prelate before 
he rose in the morning. Archbishop Seghers 
was a native of Belgium, under fifty years of 
age. 

....At the meeting of the Synod of the 
original Secession Church of Scotland, some 
time ago, a committee was appointed, on 
the motion of Professor Spence, to consider 
the whole question of the condition of their 
Church, and to report to next meeting of 
Synod. The Professor said in his speech 
that ‘‘if things were to go on as they had 
done, and at the same rate, there was great 
danger of their losing their identity.” It 
appears from the report laid before the 
Synod that the entire number of members 
amounts only to 3,475, and of adherents to 
1,049. 


....Catholics are acquiring much valuable 
property in Rome. The Congregation De 
Propaganda Fide has purchased the Migna- 
nelli Palace, at a cost of a million francs; 
the Christian Brothers have bought and 
fitted up Hotel Serney, at an expenditure of 
half a million francs; a similar sum has 
been invested by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross; and the Hotel Costanzi has been 
bought by the German Hungarian College 
for two million francs. All these properties 
are being used as schools. 


....The Pope is not only indicating his 
desire for reconcilation with Italy, but is 
abandoning, so some observers think, his 
territorial claims. In proof of this it is 
said that when King Humbert visited Terni 
recently the Bishop of Terni, along with the 
civil authorities, paid his respects to the 
King. ‘No Bishop of adiocese formerly 
Pontifical territory had ever before dis- 
tinctly recognized the change of sovereign- 
ty.” 

..--One of the Roman Catholic papers 
calls attention to the rapid increase of 
Roman Catholicism in the West. The in- 
crease has been especially marked in West- 
ern Missouri, in Kansas, and in Nebraska. 
The diocese of Leavenworth, now divided 
into three dioceses, was established only ten 
years ago and embraced the whole state, 
in which there are now 137 priests and 228 
churches. 


....A telegram from Japan to the Ameri- 
can Board, states that the Rev. Edward T. 
Doane, missionary of the Board on Ponape 
Island, Micronesia. is a prisoner at Manila. 
Ponape has lately become a Spanish posses- 
sion. The cause of arrest isnot known. 





The case has been laid before the State De- 
partment at Washington. Perhaps Cath- 
olic influence has something todo with it. 


....Mr. Moody’s second Summer School 
for Bible Study, opened at Northfield, Au- 
gust 2d, about two hundred ministers and 
co-workers attending the first service. The 
attendance later increased to three hun- 
dred. No program was prepared beforehand. 
Mr. Moody is assisted by Dr. Gordon and 
others. 


....For a population of 350,000, Melbourne 
Australia, has church accommodation of 
107,620. The total attendance on public 
worship, Sunday morning and evening, is 
113,107. The Church of England leads, the 
Presbyterians follow, the Wesleyans are 
third, and the Roman Catholics are fourth. 


....Elder D. M. Canright, who has been 
@ prominent Seventh Day Adventist, has left 
that denomination and become a Baptist 
minister, his views of Adventism having 
changed, especially as regards the observ- 
ance of the Seventh Day. 


.... There are still forty-six congregations 
of Old Catholics, under the jurisdiction of 
Bishop Herzog, of Switzerland. At the re- 


cent Synod the bishop urged more liberal 
contributions. 


....The Catholic Total Abstinence Union, 
numbering about 500,000 members, held its 
annual meeting in Philadelphia last week, 
Archbishop Ryan presiding. 

.... The Moravian Society for Propagating 


the Gospel among the Heathen (American) 
will celebrate its centennial anniversary 
November ist next. 








Missions. 
A NEW “MOVEMENT” AT MARASEH, 
CENTRAL TURKEY. 


BY THE REV. HENRY MARDEN. 





WE have a peculiar ‘‘movement”’ in this 
city that demands notice. A few years ago 
a young man was dropped from our Theolo- 
gical seminary, and wandering off to Smyr- 
na, happened to fall in with one of the 
preachers of Shishmanian, the agent of the 
Disciples of Christ, and accepted his doc- 
trines. Hesoon after entered the Univer- 
sity in Lexington, Ky., whence a few 
months ago he returned to Marash as an or- 
dained missionary of the Disciples. 

He began at once to proclaim that, there 
were three inexorable conditions of salva- 
tion—repentance, faith and baptism. He 
gave special emphasis to the doctrine that 
there could be no possible salvation except 
through baptism by immersion. He first 
selected one by one the weaker brethren of 
the church of which he was a member and 
preached to them immersion, morning, noon 
and night. As soon as they are worried 
into the acceptance of his doctrine he takes 
them at once to the nearest pool and 
‘‘washes away their sins.’’ He has now im- 
mersed some thirty men and women, of 
whom three are Armenians, nine members 
of the Second Protestant Church, and four 
members of the First Church and the re- 
mainder are members of the First and Second 
Congregations. He has gathered*a small 
congregation and is pushing his work for- 
ward with great zeal. 

The committee of the Second Protestant 
Church, of which he was a member, calling 
the missionaries to their aid summoned him 
before them. In a long and careful examina- 
tion he repudiated his Church and all respon- 
sibility to it, and maintained that his mis- 
sionary work was not divisive because he 
hoped to win over the whole body of Prot- 
estants. He said he did not go among the 
unevangelized because the ground was es- 
pecially prepared for him here, and that the 
Protestants had repentance and faith, and 
only lacked baptism to secure salvation, 
and he declared his purpose to continue his 
preaching till all should accept his views. 

When the report of this examination was 
made to the Church he was promptly excom- 
municated. Nine of his followers, after the 
most patient consideration of their case, 
were also by vote of the Church last Sab- 
bath excommunicated. 

The First Church has as yet taken no ac- 
tion in reference to their members who have 
been led away by the new doctrine. We 
have in all our out-stations at least one or 
two restless and adventurous men, some of 
whom are now in correspondence with this 
new “missionary” in regard to the expe- 
diency of extending the ‘“‘movement” to 
their villages. 

We have no acquaintance with the people 
in America who are supporting with a 
generous hand this “missionary,” but if 
they are Christian men, of whatever de- 
nomination, we do not believe they would 
for a moment indorse his course if they 
understood its relations to the native 





Protestant churches. We cannot learn 
that he has led or attempted to Jead 
a single soul to Christ, but, like a wolf, 
prowls around the fold in search of every 
discontented and stray lamb. 

For many years these people have been 
taught that salvation is conditioned upon 
repentance, submission to Christ and a holy 
life, and under such preaching in this city 
alone, more than two thousand names are 
now enrolled upon the Protestant register, 
comprising three large, prosperous and self- 
supporting churches. 

But these converts are now told that those 
of their number whose lives have been 
bright illustrations of the power of Chris- 
tian faith, and who have died calmly trust- 
ing in Jesus, were all lost, and so the mis- 
sionaries, too, who have laid down their 
lives for these people; but both native con- 
verts and missionaries might have been 
saved in Heaven if this man had only been 
here to immerse them. We are astonished 
that even the weakest convert can accept 
such views, but how often have Christian 
men at home been misled in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

We wish to put on record our earnest pro- 
test against this disturber of the peace of 
the churches and our remonstrance against 
his American support. 

MARASH, TURKEY, June léth, 1887. 
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In June last, the Rev. George Pearce,of 
the English Baptist MissionarySociety, died 
at Ootacamund, in the Nilgiri Mountains, 
Southern India. Mr. Pearce was indeed a 
veteran, having completed his eighty-ninth 
year in March last. He went out to India 
in the year 1826, and had seen nearly sixty 
years of active service as a missionary. His 
work for nearly half acentury was at Cal- 
cutta and Serampore, where he was asso- 
ciated, personally, during the earlier part of 
his work, with Carey, Marshmanand Ward. 
Besides vernacular preaching, Mr. Pearce 
aided in literary work, and the excellent 
Bengali Hymn Book, of which he was the 
author, shows how well versed he was in the 
language of the people. For some years he 
conducted a training institution to prepare 
promising young men for the work of pas- 
tors, evangelists and teachers in Bengal. 
Some twelve years ago, finding that he could 
no longer engage in active labor in the great 
heat of the plains, he retired to the cool 
climate of the Nilgiris, and there continued 
to work among the English and Tamil resi- 
dents of Ootacamund. Five years ago he 
had a stroke of paralysis, followed by total 
blindness, but after being laid aside for 
a while he recommenced his work, and con- 
tinued to carry it on, notwithstanding the 
growing infirmaties of age and the loss of 
his sight, until he was relieved a year and a 
half ago by the Rev. Thomas Evans, of the 
same missionary society. He was probably 
the oldest missionary in India, and formed 
a connecting link between the present and 
the early history of Protestant missions. 
His death was from old age. There was no 
particular disease, and he suffered no pain. 
He passed away quietly and peacefully—a 
shock of corn fully ripe. His wife, who sur- 
vives him, isan American lady. Her maiden 
name was Peabody. She was sent out by 
the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society, some sixteen years ago. After five 
years in the service of this Society, she mar- 
ried Mr. Pearce, in whose labors she bore 
an ever-increasing burden as his strength 
decreased. 


.... The Moravians have an important mis- 
sion on the Moskito Coast, Central America, 
among a mixed population of Indians, Cre- 
oles, and Spaniards. It was begun in 1849. 
Down to 1881 it had been quite successful. 
there being at the beginning of that year 
about a thousand communicants. Then a 
great awakening occurred, and all classes 
of population were most deeply stirred with 
a sense of sinfulness. Bands of Indians at 
work .n the forest, away from the mission 
stations, were seized by an overpowering 
conviction of sin, children at the stations 
knelt and prayed for forgiveness, and an 
almost universal awakening followed. It 
seemed to come spontaneously; it continued 
without special effort of the missionaries, 
and there was great excitement which the 
missionaries labored to subdue as much as 
possible. The result of the revival was the 
adding of 1,500 or more to the list of com- 
municants. As tested by time the conver- 
sions are proved to have been genuine. Few 
have fallen away. An earnest spirit of con- 
secration possesses the older members, and 
the field of the mission has been greatly 
extended. The natives no longer say that 
God does not love the poor Indian as he 
loves the white man. They rejoice in the 
revival as a special manifestation of God’s 
grace toward them. Not a few heathen 
and dissolute characters were thoroughly 
converted and reformed. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 21ST. 
JESUS AND THE LAW.—MATT. V, 17-26. 


NoTEs.—‘‘To destroy the law or the 
prophets.’’ — It was immediately seen that 
Christ’s attitude to the Mosaic law was 
not that of the Jewish teachers. His was a 
spiritual, not a formal teaching. Because 
he cared little for ceremonies and the little 
niceties of the law they regarded him as 
indifferent to the Bible. He had to show 
them that he knew its spirit. The law is 
the books of Moses; the prophets, from 
Isaiah to Malachi. ‘But to fulfill.”— 
Not in the sense in which a prophecy or a 
type is fulfilled, but in the sense of filling to 
its fullness what is lacking, as he proceeds 
to do by giving the fullest spiritual meaning 
to the commands of the law.  Jot."— 
The smallest letter, the name of which was 
jot, or yod, corresponding to our i or y. 
“ Tittle.’ — The little ornamental 
points on the letters.———‘‘ Till all be 
accomplished.”’—This does not mean “ ful- 
filled,”’ as the Common Version has it, but 
a different Greek word is used, implying 
that the object for which the Scripture was 
given is attained. Not till then, which 
will be when the end of the world is 
come, will one jot of the real meaning 
of the law pass away. Yet it is a fact 
that Christ knew that his religion would 
annul the ceremonial law. He means that 
all his teaching makes the law fuller, not 
emptier than before. He speaks of the 
great effect and character of his teachings. 
“Least in the kingdom of heaven.” — 
He does not understand the principles of 
the new dispensation. “Baceed 
the scribes.’",—They were charging neglect 
of the law. He turns the tables, declaring 
that his teachings added to the law.- 
“To them of old time.”—Not “ by them.” 
Said in the law of Moses. “Judgment.” 
—The local tribunal. * Council.”’—The 
highest tribunal,or Sanhedrim.——“ Raca”’; 
“thou fool.”— Raca” seems to be Hebrew 
for a vain, worthless person, and a less re- 
proachful term than fool. “Hell of 
fire.”,—The Greek for Hell is Gehenna,mean- 
ing, primarily, Valley of Hinnom, where 
refuse was threwn and burned. “Agree 
with thine adversary.’’—Verses 25 and 26 
repeat and amplify verses 23 and 24. They 
show that hostility is like murder, and that 
no quarreling is to be allowed on penalty of 
the seversest judgment, such as the Mosaic 
law inflicted on murder. 

Instruction.—Good men and reformers 
are always called destroyers of the law. 
Luther and Calvin and Arminius were all 
regarded by those who went before them as 
foes to the Bible. The deepest lesson of this 
passage is that all religion is in the heart not 
the outward forms. The letter killeth, the 
Spirit giveth life. More and more and more 
of love is wanted, rather than of exactions 
and prohibitions. Here Christ gives the 
first teaching which Paul devoloped into his 
doctrine of faith and works, 

The teaching of Christ is not the destruc- 
tion of the ceremonial law, but its full-fill- 
ing. It fills the bed of the current till it 
overtiows. The ceremony is swallowed up 
in the spiritual power. 

Those who fail are not necessarily exclu- 
ded from the kingdom of Heaven. They 
may be in it, and yet not have an honored 
place init. It is a merciful dispensation. 

A religion of mere formality has nothing 
to do with Christianity. It must exceed 
that of the scribes. ‘‘ You must do this,” 
and ** you must not do that,” is the religion 
of the scribes. Christ’s religion is love and 
forgiveness. 

What is offensive to God is not the outward 
act of killing, but the inward state of the 
heart that makes one kill. Human law can 
consider only the outward act, because it 
cannot otherwise judge of the heart. But 
God can judge of the heart, and does not 
need to inquire whether the outward act 
corresponds. 

One who never kills another may yet have 
all the moral guilt of the murderer. If he is 
angry with him, keeps a grudge against 
him, wishes he could kill him, but refrains 
only because it is not prudent, then he is a 
real murderer. 

Lower degrees of angry grudge are mur- 
derous also in nature, if not indegree. They 
are all hateful to God. One who allows him- 
self to give way to bad temper is very dis- 
pleasing to God. 

All religious service is vitiated by indulg- 
ing in an evil temper. One who has agrudge 
against another, no matter which party is 
to blame, has no right to claim any religious 
Bap yom until he has settled his difficulty 

y all proper concession. 

Christ does not hesitate to —— to fear 
to persuade people to do right. Fear of pun- 
ishment isa proper and powerful. motive. 


Itis not the only ciethee ss nor the highest, 
but it is legitimate. 



































“Hens of the the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE election in Texas last Thursday re- 
sulted in thedefeat ofthe prohibition amend- 
ment by a‘majority variously estimated at 
from 75,000 to 100,000. All the cities went 
against the amendment,Galveston by amajor_ 
ity of 7,000; Austin by 712; Houston, 2,500;San 
Antonio,5,000. In Galveston there was much 
excitement. The Prohibitionists were out 
in full force, and at nearly every voting 
place erected booths where women, attired 
in a uniform similar to that worn by Sal- 
vationists, served lunch and prohibition 
tickets free to every man who entered. The 
women engaged in active canvass for votes, 
and little children were set at work by their 
mothers. Wagons covered with various 
devices calculated to inspire a terror of rum 
and the liquor traffic were out to convey 
voters to the polls. The ‘“antis’” had 
equally active canvassers and stump- 
speakers at work all over the city decry- 
ing the “fanatics’’ and endeavoring to 
turn sentiment against the booth people. 
If the fire was warm in Galveston it was 
worse at Palestine, where on Wednesday 
night until after twelve o’clock the great 
lights of both sides had declaimed and ar- 
gued the great questions from stands placed 
so near together that when one speaker 
stopped for breath he could hear what his 
opponent was saying. Ex-Gov. John Ire- 
land and Congressman Martin talked on the 
anti-side, while Senator John H. Reagan, 
J. O. Bigger, and W. Q. Reeves argued for 
prohibition. When the polls opened in the 
morning the watchword of the “ antis”’ was 
“Texas and freedom.’’ In spite of Reagan’s 
great efforts and his great influence at his 
home, the town went about 250 majority for 
the antis. Free whisky was dispensed dur- 
ing the day, and had some effect. The anti- 
Prohibition vote was not the straight 
Democratic vote of the state, for as a mat- 
ter of fact the Democratic Party of Texas 
was badly divided on the issue, the anti-Pro- 
hibition Democrats making up for their 
losses by the accession of the large German 
vote of the state, which is Republican. Re- 
turns from counties which in political elec- 
tions show the preponderence of a large 
colored vote have also gone against prohibi- 
tion indicating that the colored vote, which 
was regarded as an uncertain quantity in 
the present canvass, but generally claimed 
by, and conceded to the Prohibitionists, has 
gone the other way. Southern and Western 
Texas have given the largest majorities in 
the defeat, the vote at Galveston being 
about three to one against the amendment, 
and at San Antonio ten toone. These two 
cities fairly represent the balance of the vote 
of these two sections of the state. It was 
generally thought that North Texas would 
poll a vote for prohibition that would more 
than offset the large anti vote generally con- 
ceded to the South and West. But in this 
calculations failed. While the majorities 
against prohibition in North Texas were not 
so large in this section, they nevertheless go 
to swell the anti-Prohibition majority to 
figures that were not claimed by 
even the more sanguine anti-element. 
While some of the more conservative and 
liberal Prohibition Democrats of the state 
are willing to accept the defeat as final, it is 
already mooted among the prominent Dem- 
ocrats of this persuasion in the state that 
the end is not yet, but.that the vote merely 
paves the way to an aggressive fight that 
will be made before the next State Demo- 
cratic Convention inan attempt to inject an 
out-and-out prohibition plank in the plat- 
form, and it is more than probable that the 
battle of last week will be fought over again 
at the primaries which will in 1888 send del- 
egates to the Democratic State Convention. 
From the bitter feeling that the present 
canvass has engendered within the Demo- 
cratic party, and from expressions already 
made by such representatives as Congress- 
man Mills and Crain and others, such an 
effort on the part of the Prohibitionists still 
claiming allegiance to the Democratic party 
will be hotly contested by the majority of 
the Democrats of the state. The majority 
regard it as the only salvation for the party 
in Texas to stand squarely upon the anti- 
Prohibition plank in 1888, in order to pre- 
serve intact the unity of the party and pre- 
vent it again being split by any popular ism 
that the party may take in on probation, as 
it did the Prohibitionists at its last conven- 
tion in admitting the local option plank. 


...-A sharp shock of earthquake was felt 
in St. Louis and in other places in the South- 
west at a little after midnight on the 2d of 
August. 





FOREIGN. 


THE election held last week,in the Bridgeton- 


division of Glasgow to fill the Parliamenta- 





— 

ry seat sas niils vacant by the resignation of 
E. R. Russell, a Home Rule Liberal, who, 
at the last election received 4,964 votes, 
against 3,567 for his Conservative opponent, 
Colin Mackenzie, resulted in the return of 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan, the Liberal can- 
didate, by a vote of 4,654, Evelyn Ashley, the 
Liberal-Unionist nominee, receiving 3,353. 
Sir George Trevelyan’s victory is felt in 
Conservative circles to be the severest blow 
the Unionist cause has yet experienced. 
Each side attached supreme importance 
to the election, as the first fought since the 
general election between a Gladstonian and 
a Liberal-Unionist, the other contests hav- 
ing been between Conservatives and Glad- 
stonians. The leaders on both sides active- 
ly joined in the fray, Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
and the letters of Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Lord Hartington and Sir William 
Vernon-Harcourt being specially intended 
to influence the result. The Union- 
ists expected that Trevelyan would be re- 
turned, the character of the constituency, 
which consists of purely Radical workmen 
infused with a large Irish element, making 
itasafe Gladstonian seat. But they were 
also confident of a reduction of the former 
Gladstonian majority, which would prove 
the beginning of a reaction in Scotland from 
faith in Mr. Gladstone’s issues. The Min- 
isterialists admit that a modification of the 
Government’s Irish policy is probable under 
this conclusive proof of the spread of Glad- 
stunianism. The section of the Conserva- 
tive party which was pressing the Cabinet 
to proclaim the National League was on the 
verge of success, but it is thought that the 
efforts of these Conservatives will now be 
ineffectual, and that all the efforts of the 
Government toward coercion will be re- 
laxed. It is also believed that another re- 
sult will be that Mr. Gladstone will be more 
chary of promising concessions tothe Lib- 
eral-Unionists, and will rather seek a con- 
solidated alliance with the Parnellites, who 
have been becoming uneasy and dissatisfied 
since the ex-Premier’s speech leaving it an 
open question as to the separation of Ulster 
from the rest of Ireland. 


..The Unionist members of Parliament 
gave a banquet to Lord Hartington, August 
5th. Mr. Bright, who presided, prefaced his 
remarks by saying that those who com- 
plained of their supporting the Tory Gov- 
ernment were those who had been in and 
wanted to be in again. He traced the his- 
tory of the Gladstone Home Rule movement 
in terms of strong condemnation. Eyen 
Trevelyan, he said, admitted that if Glad- 
stone’s bills were again presented he would 
oppose them. Gladstone expected to sweep 
the country. He had swept it, but did not 
gather much. Lord Hartington admitted 
that the Government had consulted the Un- 
ionist leaders on the original draft 6f the 
Land bill. They believed and hoped that 
pending the introduction of a larger meas- 
ure it would be unncecessary to adopt a 
principle so full of risk and danger to the 
passage of a great purchase scheme as the 
principle of revision of judicial rents paya- 
ble by solvent tenants. Passing to thecom- 
plaint that the Unionists had not taken 
enough notice of Mr. Gladstone’s conces- 
sions he said he wished to point out to Sir 
George Trevelyan that those concessions 
would never have been made had the Union- 
ists all thought it their duty to take the 
course he adopted. After further twitting 
Trevelyan upon his change of front, Lord 
Hartington proceeded to criticise the con- 
cessions. He said in part: “In regard to 
the retention of the Parnellites, I fear Mr. 
Gladstone does not grasp our view. If the 
Parnellites are retained in addition to the 
scheme of last year, their retention will be- 
come an aggravation. Weonly attach im- 
portance to their retention so long as there 
is no question as to the competency of the 
Imperial Parliament to legisiate as it thinks 
fit on Irish affairs or control any subordi- 
nate ody to which it may delegate certain 
duties in Ireland.” 


..Mr. Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, stated, in the House of Commons, 
last week, that he did not expect to be 
required to make any communication to 
Parliament regarding the suppression of 
dangerous associations in Ireland. Upon 
motion of Mr. Balfour to recommit the 
Land bill for the discussion of certain 
amended clauses, Mr. Dillon urged that the 
Government should first explain the altera- 
tions they intended to introduce. He asked 
why nothing was proposed fer dealing with 
arrears. The bill, as it stood, afforded no 
protection to tenants for whom the bank- 
ruptcy clauses had been designed. As those 
clauses had been dropped better protection 
for the tenantry became necessary. Mr. 
Balfour said that the Government was will- 
ing to accept any workable proposal for 
dealing witht arrears. provide débts to 
landlords be held equally as sacred as debts 





——= 


and others. The bill gave 
peli protection against arrears, 
though not ignoring or effacing landlords’ 
debts. It was the largest measure of relief. 
ever granted to any class of persons in any 
country. Mr. Dillon’s proposal was nega- 
tived, 180 to 129. Mr. Balfour’s motion was 
accepted and a section was added to the bill 
extending the term for the payment of azr- 
rears in installments to the Land Commis- 
sion. 


...It is reported that Prince Ferdinand 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has arrived at Turn- 
severin and will go from there to Tirnova, 
where the oath of office as Prince of Bul- 
garia will be administered to him. It is 
said the members of the Sobranje have as- 
sembled there to welcome him andto wit- 
ness the taking of the oath, p 


.... The Emperors of Austria and Germany 
have had a meeting at Gastein. They inter- 
changed views on the present position of 
the Austro-German alliance, but the main 
objects of the confereace were the candida- 
ture of Prince Ferdinand tothe throne of 


Bulgaria and the impending deposition of 
the insane King of Bavaria. 


. It is stated that the King of Holland 
is ill, and that there is much commotion 
concerning the succession to the throne in 
case of his death. The ex-Grand Duke of 
Hesse wiil be acandidate. Itis feared that 
international complications wiil arise over 
the succession. 
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“ WHENSOEVER YE WILL, YE 
MAY.” 


THE disciples, and especially Judas, 
were very indignant with the woman 
who anointed the Saviour’s head with 
the precious ointment or perfume. They 
grounded their indignation in the fact, 
that to do with it as she did, was to waste 
it; and that instead it might have been 
sold and given to the poor. In their criti- 
cism we see— 

First, a hasty and unintelligent judg- 
ment. Whether the woman knew all 
that she was doing or not, our Lord ac- 
cepted her offering and did not consider 
it wasted. There was in her offering, at 
least a sentiment that was very grateful 
tohim. Her action was not strictly eco- 
nomical or utilitarian. She loved the 
Lord and wanted to pour out upon him 
some expression of that love. She was not 
thinking what she might else do with her 
costly ointment. She was not thinking of 
the poor at that time. She was simply 
thinking of him and wanted to express 
her love. Our Lord was not averse to her 
action any more than he was to her senti- 
ment. There are many gifts from people 
which seem to their more practical and less 
sentimental neighbors to be mere waste of 
good money. They say ‘‘it might have 
been sold and given to the poor,” or to some 
more practical object. Sometimes we 
hear great outcries made against the ex- 





pense thrown away upon costly churches, 
and the donors to such enterprises are 
severly criticised. If such gifts spring out 
of a desire to honor the Lord, and not 
from a mere worldly pride, we do not see 
but that such “‘ waste” is a ‘“‘ good work,” 
in its way, and acceptable to the Lord. It 
is not the business of others, certainly, to 
criticise them. Our Lord in making and 
furnishing this world did not hesitate to 
place herein many things which seem to 
have no very practical use, in the sense 
in which these utilitarian critics under- 
stand the term. They could well do with- 
out flowers and are ready to say that it 
would have been far better to have filled 
the soil with seed-corn than with flowers. 
Some people condemn as a wasteful ex- 
travagance the adorning and beautifying 
of a home, affirming that pictures and or- 
naments are a mere waste of money 
which might be spent for a more practi- 
cal purpose, “given to the poor” for in- 
stance. They would have us live on bare 
floors and within bare walls. But the 
beautifying of one’s home is allowable, 
even though there be poor who are in 
need; especially if it be a Christian 
nome and the motive be to honor Christ 
in glorifying the home life and making 
it attractive and .delightsome to our chil- 
dren. 

Second, we notice here a manifestation 
of that very common disposition, to be 
very free and religious and charitable 
with other people’s property. There are 
too many who are ready to suggest what 
other people ought.to do with their treas- 
ure. It is acommon thing to hear the rich 
condemned because they do not make 
use of their money according to our con- 
victions of what is right and desirable. 
If this woman had taken their box of 
ointment and broken it over the head of 
the Lord, they might have complained, 
especially if she had taken it without 
their consent and diverted it from a pur- 
pose to which they had consecrated 
it. No doubt there is a great deal of good 
money wasted to bad purpose, and it is 
a pity that it isso. Every man, however, 
is responsible to the Lord for the use he 
makes of what he has, and will not be 
called to account for the use which other 
people make of their posessions, especially 
if they are used with a desire and purpose 
to honor Christ. Some think it better to 
send money to the foreign field than to 
build home missionary churches. Some 
think it better to build hospitals and 
found libraries and colleges than to build 
churches, support evangelists, and do 
what they call strictly spiritual work. 
Well, ‘‘let them alone,” says our Lord: 
‘* they are doing a good work. They mean 
well, and you don’t know but that they 
are working better than you know or 
even better than they themselves know or 
conceived.” The disciples were thinking 
of the poor. Their idea of beneficence 
was confined to that one line of worship ; 
but the woman was thinking of Christ, 
and was working out the thought of 
adoring worship in her own costly way. 
Service and worship is many-sided. Let 
each build over against the door of his 
own house in these matters. Especially 
let none grow excessively liberal and 
pious with other people’s possessions and 
gifts. It is common to hear Christians 
tell of what they would do if they were 
gifted or circumstanced as others are. 
This is not required of us. 

Third, here is a practical hint on the 
point of attending to our own especial 
work out of our own means. Is it the 
poor we are interested in? Well and 
good. ‘The poor ye have with you 
alway, and whensoever ye will ye may do 
them good.” ‘You seem,” says our 
Lord, ‘‘to be greatly interested in the 
poor. This is well. This woman has a 
single opportunity to do an act that will 
express her love to mein her own way. 
Let her alone. In the mean time the poor 
are always about you and will always be 
with you. If you are really concerned 
about and for them, there shall never fail 
you an opportunity for doing them good. 
You would have this woman give her sub- 
stance to them. Are you giving yours 
in free measure? Don’t blame her; but 
see to it that you do the poor good your- 
selves out of your own goods. We all 
seem anxious in these days to have others 





all men resign their other work and all 
their possessions (especially their land) and 
relieve the wants of the poor; the idle 
poor as well as the industrious poor, the 
Devil’s poor as well as the Lord’s poor. 
The best way for the sincere well-wishers 
of the poor to help them is to do it them- 
selves up to their ability out of their own 
means, and be doing it every day; here a 
little and there a little. A consecrated ex- 
ample on this point willdo more to in- 
duce others to help in the good work, a 
thousand times over, than all the indig- 
nant protests we may utter against what 
we count the misuse or unwise diversion 
of their property by others. If we were 
all as liberal with our own “precious 
ointment” as we are with the “ alabaster 
boxes” of our neighbors, we would quick- 
ly relieve a vast amount of poverty, which 
we are waiting for others to do. 

After all, service to Christ, especially 
in the matter of what we call charity, is 
largely an individual matter, and each has 
the opportunity every day to do whatever 
he may and can. Certainly it will be 
better for us todo what wecan in our own 
way to help the poor than to be complain- 
ing that others are doing what they 
ought, if perchance they are serving God 
in some other way. Weshould be slow 
tosuppose that the woman who broke 
that box of ointment over the Saviour's 
head would not also, at another time, be 
generous to the poor. 


<i 
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SPEAKING AS THE ORACLES OF 
GOD. 








THE phrase ‘oracles of God” occurs 
several times in the New Testament. 
Thus Stephen, in his address to the Jews, 
speaks of Moses as having ‘‘ received the 
lively oracles [of God] to give unto us.” 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, says 
that the advantage of the Jews over the 
Gentiles consists chiefly in the fact ‘‘ that 
unto them were committed the oracles of 
God.” He, also, in his Epistle to the He- 
brews, speaks of some of the Hebrew 
Christians as needing that some one 
should teach them ‘‘ again which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God.” 
Peter, in his First Epistle, says: “ If any 
man speak, let him speak as the oracles 
of God.” 

Thero is no doubt that this phrase, as 
thus used in the apostolic age, meant the 
sacred writings then existing among the 
Jews, sometimes called the ‘“ holy Scrip- 
tures,” and by Paul, in his Second Epistle 
to Timothy, declared to be “ given by in- 
spiration of God,” and able to make men 
‘‘ wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus.” These Scriptures are 
the ‘‘ oracles,” communications, or speak- 
ings of God to men, coming to them in 
human language, yet not less his oracles 
for this reason. They are the Word of 
God. ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” is stamped 
upon them. God’s authority is their all- 
sufficient voucher. Human reason, in 
respect to all the matters to which they 
refer, is bound by them. 

The same is true of the sacred writings 
which compose the New Testament; true 
of the four Gospels that record the acts, 
the sayings, and sufferings of Christ, his 
death, resurrection, and ascension into 
Heaven; true also of the preaching of 
the apostles as recorded in the Book of 
Acts; and true of the apostolical Epistles 
which, assuming the facts in the life of 
Christ as stated in the four Gospels, ex- 
plain the whole doctrine of Christ in his 
nature, offices and mission to this world, 
and in his work and glorification in the 
heavenly world. The total aggregate of 
writings forming the New Testament, 
constitutes the testimony which God has 
been pleased to give in regard to his Son. 
This aggregate is also the Word of God in 
the language of earth, and, as such, a part 
of ‘‘ the oracles of God.” ‘‘God who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake 
in time past unto the fathers by the proph- 
ets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son”; and this Son, when in the 
flesh, chose apostles to preach his Gospel 
and bear witness in his name after he had 
left the world, and promised to endow 
them and did endow them with the super- 





natural inspiration of the Holy Ghost to 
guide them into all truth, and bring all 
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things to their remembrance, whatsoever 
he had spoken unto them. God bore wit- 
ness to their preaching ‘‘both with signs 
and wonders, and with divers miracles 
and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to 
his own will.” 

We state theee propositions, not intend- 
ing here to argue their truth. Their 
truth is recognized in the faith of the 
Christian world. God’s people believe 
them, and have believed them in the cen- 
turies past, and will continue to believe 
them in the centuries future. The Church 
of God on earth is founded upon them. 
Whatever may be the attitude of the caviler 
or the infidel, the followers of Christ have 
among themselves no debate as to the 
question whether the Scriptures of the 
Old and the New Testament are ‘‘ the or- 
acles of God.” Their divine authority is 
the sheet-anchor of all Christian hope. 

What then shall be done with these 
‘‘oracles”? Peter, referring especially to 
those who are the teachers and preachers 
of these “oracles,” gives one answer to 
this question, when he says: ‘‘ If any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles of God.” 
Let him make these ‘‘ oracles” the source 
and guide of what he says. Let him 
not ask science or mere philosophy what 
he shall say. God in his Word is a better 
teacher than either. His Word is the 
highest conceivable authority on all sub- 
jects of which it treats. It is a transcript 
of the mind of God, and is, indeed, God 
himself speaking to men. 

Peter’s idea is the one for the professor 
who sits in the theological chair, and un- 
dertakes to prepare young men for the 
services and duties of the Christian minis- 
try. That professor had better let God in 
his Word teach him that he may teach 
others. The theology which is biblical 
will stand the test of all time, and is the 
only theology to which God has annexed 
the seal of his authority. 

Peter’s idea is equally good, and equally 
important for the incumbent of the Chris- 
tian pulpit, and for the missionary who 
goes to the heathen and seeks to instruct 
them. Both should speak ‘‘as the oracles 
of God,” and be content with such speak- 
ing. It is quite enough for both to teach 
what God has revealed. The “ secret 
things” which he has not revealed, and 
which are, therefore, not known to men, 
and which belong to ‘‘the Lord our God,” 
and not to us, are no part of ‘‘ the oracles 
of God.” Paul directed Timothy to avoid 
‘foolish and unlearned questions,” adding 
that ‘they do gender strifes.” Christian 
ministers make a grave mistake when they 
undertake to be ‘“‘wise above what is writ- 
ten.” They will create vastly more diffi- 
culties than they will remove. There may 
be a sense in which they may be very 
acute and smart; yet they will neither 
edify the Church, nor profit the souls of 
the impenitent. 

The religious newspaper should take 
Peter’s idea for its guide. Such a paper, 
if Christian in its character, professes to 
be a teacher of Bible religion; and this is 
just what it should do. The Word of God 
is its only safe guide. While, of course, it 
should give thecurrent religious news of 
the day, so that its readers may know 
what is being done to promote the cause 
of Christ among men, it shouldbe an- 
chored in that Word, and always speak 
‘+ as the oracles of God.” It should make 
itself an Apostle for Christ, stirring up the 
minds and hearts of its readers to the con- 
sideration of what God has revealed in 
his Word. The religious newspaper that 
fails todo this issuch only in name. It 
is not what it professes to be, and falls 
short of its duty. 


” - 
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HOW TO ANSWER AN INFIDEL. 





It is not always necssary to answer an 
infidel. If one will answer him it is not 
always necessary to use courtesy. Some 
times one need be no more courteous than 
Luther or Jesus. But generally one loses 
nothing by clothing a strong argument in 
soft words. 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll has generally 
had scant courtesy from Christian apolo- 
gists; and he has not deserved much. 
Perhaps for this reason it is the more 
pleasant to read so polished, so courteous, 
and yet so plain a letter to him as that ad- 
dressed by Henry M. Field, D.D., in The 
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North American Review. Dr. Field knows 
Colonel Ingersoll personally. He has 
visited him at his house. He has seen 
him in his family, and he admires him 
for his gentleness and kindliness in his 
own home. He is willing to see the best 
in the man, and to treat his assertions or 
his argument with the greatest courtesy. 
This he does in an article to whose temper 
Colonel Ingersoll can take no exception, 
but which is not sparing in shrewd and 
telling points of reply. The cruelty, the 
pitilessness of unbelief is plainly exposed; 
the unreasonableness of its angry intoler- 
ance of the permanence of suffering 
without explaining how sin fails to be 
permanent; and the danger of removing 
the fear of God and of judgment from 
those with whom the relaxation of faith 
in religion will mean the loss of a hold 
on morals. The whole article is a model 
of gentle strength, and one of the best 
of the good things which Dr. Field has 
written. 

Dr. Fieid’s method is generally the best. 
It avoids all denunciation, assumes good 
purposes, and seeks to gain over, by kind- 
ness, the one who is in error. 

But that method is not always the right 
one. While it is right for Dr. Field to 
employ it with Colonel Ingersoll, it would 
be right for others to use much harsher 
methods in dealing with him. For Colo- 
nel Ingersoll does not convey the im- 
pression, however lovable he may be in 
private relations, of a man who is ear- 
nestly and honestly trying to find out the 
truth. He is given to caricaturing, not to 
use a harsher term, the beliefs of those 
who retain their faith in God and the Bi- 
ble, with a bitterness and unfairness that 
call for no mercy, but only for bare justice. 

Justice such an opponent can infallibly 
demand. One must be careful not to mis- 
represent him. Christians sometimes de- 
fend their faith viciously, even murder- 
ously, as has too often been done. We 
have no right to'hate and malign even the 
bitterest foe of our loved faith. It is not 
only wrong to do so, it is generally im- 
politic. Too great care cannot be taken to 
be absolutely certain, before replying to 
such a man, to understand exactly what 
he says. But this justice being done, fur- 
ther courtesy may sometimes properly be 
dispensed with. The man to whom God 
has given the power of wit and sarcasm 
and strong denunciation may righteously 
use it in a good cause. 

But Dr. Field’s way is always safe and 
is generally better. 
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THE GEORGIA BARBARISM. 





WE give in full the Glenn bill, which 
may any day become a law by the vote 
of the Senate and the signature of Gov- 
ernor Gordon: 


“*A bill to be entitled, An Act to Regulate 
the Manner of Conducting Educational In- 
stitutions in this State, and to Protect the 
Rights of Colored and White People, and to 
Provide Penalties for the Violation of the 
Provisions of this Act, and for other Pur- 


“Sec. 1. Beit enacted that from and after 
the passage of this act, no school, college or 
educational institution in this state, con- 
ducted for the educatfon and training of col- 
ored people shall matriculate or receive as a 
pupil any white person; nor shall any school, 
college or educational institution, con- 
ducted for the training of the whites, re- 
ceive or matriculate any colored person as 
pupil; nor shall any school, college or edu- 
cational institution receive or matriculate 
both white and colored persons. 

“Sec. 2. Be it further enacted that any 
teacher, or manager, or controller of either 
of such institutions violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be punished as pre- 
scribed in section 4,310 of the Code. If such 
institution be a chartered one, then not only 
the teachers thereof, but the president, 
secretary and members of the board of trus- 
tees, or other persons filling corresponding 
offices, who shall knowingly permit the 
same to be violated shall be subject to in- 
dictment and punishment as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. Be it enacted that all laws and 
parts of lawsin conflict with this act be, 
and the same are hereby repealed.”’ 


Section 4,810 of the Code is: 


“Accessories after the fact, except where 
it is otherwise ordered in this code, shall be 
punished by fine not to exceed one thousand 
dollars, imprisonment not to exceed six 
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months, to work in achain-gang on the pub- 
lic works not to exceed twelve months; and 
any one or more of these punishments may 
be ordered in the discretion of the judge.” 

The news received of this Georgia 
Teachers’ Chain-gang bill is ominous 
enough. In the lower House it obtained the 
votes of every white man present,128 in all, 
with but two votes in the negative, those 
of thetwo colored members. Mr. Glenn 
made a speech in its favor and the two 
colored men spoke against it. Some fifty 
of the more prudent members managed 
to be absent. If it is pressed to a vote in 
the Senate it will certainly pass by nearly 
or quite as unanimous a vote as it re- 
ceived in the House. 

We see that some of the papers report 
that the fifty members who dodged did 
so because they saw the breeze the mat- 
ter had stirred up in the South, and the 
danger it portended to the Democratic 
party. That is amistake. If such were the 
case they would have attempted dilatory 
measures, or offered amendments to take 
out the sting of it. But they knew they 
could not oppose it without going coun- 
ter to the white sentiment and being 
crushed. Those fifty came from dis- 
tricts with a heavy Negro vote, and that 
was all they feared. But that they feared 
that is something. 

It is satisfactory to see that the Negroes 
were not at all humbugged by the pre- 
tense that the bill was ‘‘ to protect the 
rights of colored and white people.” They 
had been persuaded by a white man,pure- 
ly for the purpose of drawing tighter the 
caste line, to secure a law requiring that 
only colored teachers should be employed 
in colored public schools. It is a bad law, 
but it turns out the white lady teachers 
of the worst colored schools in Atlanta, 
teachers who have no interest in their 
scholars; and the schools will be benefited 
thereby. But the colored people clearly 
saw through the brutality and meanness 
of this law, and that it was aimed at their 
rights. So every colored paper in Georgia 
denounces the law, and the two colored 
members voted and spoke against it. They 
happen to be illiterate men from the 
south of the state, and could not speak 
effectively. One of them, however, did 
call attention to the fact that it applies to 
not a few Sunday-schools which have 
colored classes. 

The reason for this bill is nothing else 
than spite and jealousy against the rising 
colored people. The immediate occasion 
is the fact that the Visitors appointed to 
examine the schools aided by the state, 
reported unfavorably of Athens, which 
receives $17,000 from the National Agri- 
cultural Fund, and favorably of Atlanta, 
which receives $8,000. This gave great 
offense at Athens, and the Visitors, to ap- 
pease white wrath, made an appendix at- 
tacking Atlanta for educating some white 
pupils, Then followed the proposal to 
take away the $8,000, and this was im- 
proved upon by Mr. Glenn, who got his 
training as a Republican but now attempts 
to teach a lesson to the Bourbons. 

It is time for those who wish to keep 
the Negro down to wake up; and they are 
doing so. They are none too soon. The 
Negro is rising. Those who do not wish 
him to .rise must now sit on the safety 
valve; and that they will do. The una- 
nimity with which this bill passes the 
Georgia legislature is appalling. It hows 
that the white race there is given over to 
believe a lie, that it may reap the conse- 
quences. We shall now not be surprised 
to see this law followed by others, and 
enacted in other states, and a war of races 
provoked. Heaven knows we deprecate 
it. We pray for peace and liberty. The 
next thing may be to forbid white men 
and women to teach in Atlanta and Clark 
University. Why not? This is a crusade 
against Negro elevation, against Negroes 
being allowed to be as good as white men 
or being treated as well, But the end 
will come all right, even if it be through 
peril. It may require great courage and 
patience for a while. Our deep sympathy 
will go to those white teachers whose 
children attend these institutions. Our 
prayers are with them that they may be 
led in the Lord’s way. Just now the 
Devil’s way is popular in Georgia; but the 
Lord is on the side of the weaker battal- 
ons. 





THE Prohibition Amendment in Texas 
has been defeated by a large majority. 
The majority may reach a hundred thou- 
sand or more when the count is complete, 
or it may be Some thousands less. How- 
ever this may be, it isa defeat for Pro- 
hibition. There have been frauds, shame- 
less frauds in the interest of the Saloon; 
but with all these deducted, the majority 
against the amendment is a large and 
solid majority. The majority is made up 
of the natural whisky element, which 1s 
very large in Texas, of naturalized for- 
eigners, and of Negroes. It is intimated 
that sixty per cent., or more, of the Ne- 
gro vote was cast against the amendment. 
Nearly all the cities in the state were car- 
ried for the Saloon,and out of eighty-nine 
counties, which had been heard from last 
Monuay, only nine gave majorities for 
the amendment. Nevertheless, there was 
a very large vote for Prohibition. The 
total vote ofthe state is the largest ever 
cast, reaching, perhaps, 330,000 or 340,000. 
The Probibition vote must, therefore, be 
considerably over a hundred thousand. 

What was the cause of the defeat? Ev- 
dently public sentiment in Texas is not 
ripe for constitutional prohibition. The 
population is a mixed population, with a 
Jarge foreign element and a very large, 
ignorant Negro element. Onthe Mexican 
frontier social usages are convivial; ab- 
stinence is looked upon as an eccentricity 
and prohibition as rank tyranny. The 
whisky interest in the state is very large, 
and it had the help of the brewers and dis- 
tillers of all parts of the country. The 
temperance reformation is of compara- 
tively recent date. It has shown a won- 
derfully rapid growth, but it would have 
been a miracle, almost, if the election of 
last week had carried it into the constitu- 
tion. 

The defeat need not be accepted as 
final. Some will be discouraged, we pre- 
sume, and give up the fignt; but we are 
glad tosee that others speak of organiza- 
tion, and of the adoption of measures to 
mold public sentiment in preparation for 
another contest in the near future. The 


‘ Democratic party is sharply divided on 


the question, and the Prohibition element 
will make astrong tight in the next State 
Convention. Theagitation will be help- 
ful whatever may be the result inthe con- 
vention. 

The amendment having failed, the next 
best thing is county local option. It is 
easy of application, and Texas has 182 
counties in which the test can be made. 
There is also a scientific instruction law. 
The educational process needs to be press- 
ed, for Texas reformers have stilla great 
work to do, and plenty of opportunity for 
it. 
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THE BROKEN PLEDGE. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, when a candi- 
date in 1884, received the votes of thou- 
sands of Republicans who did not like and 
would not support Mr. Blaine, not because 
these Republicans were or meant to be 
Democrats, but mainly on the ground of 
his pledges in respect to Civil Service Re- 
form. But for these votes he would not 
have been elected. He told the country 
in substance, that, while he was a Demo- 
crat, he would, if elected, conduct the 
Government in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of this reform, and would not re- 
move incumbents from Federal offices ex- 
cept for adequate causes not related to 
mere partisan politics. The friends of 
Civil Service Reform so understood him, 
and a great many of them gave him their 
support on this basis. 

Mr. George William Curtis, the Presi- 
dent of the National Civil Service League, 
in his recent address at Newport before 
the League, who earnestly supported Mr. 
Cleveland in 1884, raised the question 
whether he, as a matter of fact, had kept 
his Civil Service pledges. He regretfully 
admits that he has not done so, and that 
his administration cannot be deemed ‘a 
Civil Service Administration.” He pre- 
sents an array of figures on this point that 
prove the truth of his conclusion. He 
says that of fifty-eight thousand Federal 
offices—mainly postmasters, collectors, 
land officers and many others—about 
forty-eight thousand have been removed 











and their places filled by Democrats, and 
that this change has involved a change of 
all the subordinates dependent on them. 
Trained officers who had been in the serv- 
ice for a long period, as assistant heads of 
bureaus, chief clerks and heads of divis- 
ions, have been displaced without cause, 
except that of party politics, and their 
places have been filled by untrained Dem- 
ocratic successors. Ina word, the Presi- 
dent in about two years and a half, has, 
according to the exhibit of Mr. Curtis, 
come as near ‘‘ a clean sweep” as he could 
without giving up all pretense to Civil 
Service’ Reform. The Democrats have 
clamored for the offices because they were 
Democrats, and the President has, for the 
most part, done their bidding. We are 
not disappointed, since we have had no 
confidence in his pledges and never be- 
lieved that he would do otherwise. 
Should Mr. Cleveland be re-nominated 
by the Democrats, as now seems probable, 
it will hardly do, in the light of the facts 
presented by Mr. Curtis, to parade him 
before the country as a Civil Service re- 
former. We do not well see how Mr. 
Curtis or any other honest believer in this 
reform could give him his support, He 
certainly deserves no support on this 
ground, The simple truth is that his Ad- 
ministration has been conducted mainly 
on the principle that ‘‘to the victors be- 
long the spoils.” His words before elec- 
tion and his acts afterward do not agree. 
The latter tell much better than the for- 
mer what Mr. Cleveland really is cn this 
subject. He is no better than the Demo- 
cratic Party; and if he pretends to be, in 
order to win Republican votes, the pre- 
tense is a mere sham. We earnestly hope 
that Republicans will nominate a candi- 
date for the next President, for whose 
record no apology will need to be made, 
and who will defeat Mr. Cleveland, the 
sham reformer, should he be the Demo- 
cratic candidate. 
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WHAT THE GEORGIA PAPERS SAY. 


THE Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, speaking 
of the criticisms of THE INDEPENDENT and 
other Northern papers on the Glenn Bill, 
says: 





“Tf our contemporaries proceed upon the 

higher law theory, and have no regard for 
the constitutional, legal and moral rights 
and customs of our people—if they have no 
regard for the right of each state to legislate 
for and regulate its own domestic affairs— 
they are advocating the claims of the so- 
cialists and communists of the land, whe 
assert that there is a law higher than stat- 
utes and more imperative than the most 
sacred rights of civilization.” 
That ‘‘ law” higher than “ statutes” is 
precisely what we do believe in. It is apt 
to conquer in the long run, as Georgia 
ought to know. As to ‘* civilization,” it 
would require evidence to prove that 
Georgia is a civilized state. Just now the 
evidence is the other way. 

The Savannah, Ga., Morning News says: 


“There are two colored institutions in 
Atlanta in which white children are now 
taught. Co-education in these two schools 
will soon be made the excuse for mixed 
common schools. The agitation will be 
productive of much bad feeling, and can- 
not help injuring the common schools by 
arousing public sentiment against them.” 
There is the milk in the cocoanut. It is 
feared that, by gradual degrees, the caste 
sentiment may be undermined, and that 
it will not endure. It must be kept up 
by law, even if it destroys the public 
schools. 

The editor of the Macon, Ga., Telegraph 
writes to The New York Herald: 


“The framers of the Georgia constitution 
declared that there should be no mixed 
schools in Georgia: This clause has been 
openly and flagrantly violated by the 
teachers of the Atlanta University. In that 
institution social equality has been no- 
toriously taught and practiced, and in that 
institution colored teachers are prepared 
for places in the public school system of 
the state. It would matter but little if only 
the white children of the professors of the 
Atlanta University were thus taught and 
trained; but the example is pernicious, and 
is becoming pervasive. Georgia cannot and 
will not permit the natural line of demar- 
cation between blacks and whites to be 
broken down. She will countenance noth- 
ing now looking te the mixture of the races 
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in the future, to the misery and possible 
destruction of both.” 

There it is again—the ‘‘ example is perni- 
cious and is becoming pervasive.” They 
are afraid of the education of public sen- 
timent. If itis ‘‘the mixture of the races” 
which they fear, why don’t they stop that 
directly? Suppose Mr. Glenn offer a bill 
punishing bastardy by sending the white 
father of a child by a coiored woman to 
the chain-gang for twelve months. That 
would be something practical. 

The Atlanta Constitution thus finds its 
tongue at last : 

“It is understood on every hand that pub- 
lic education at the South would be over- 
thrown in a moment if mixed schools were 
to be ordered now.” 

But who proposes to order them? Surely 
not the Atlanta University professors! It 
continues: 

“This being the case, how is it that the 
professors of the Atlanta University, who 
have presumably been among us for some 
time, do not understand and appreciate the 
situation’? There has been no attempt to 
conceal the facts. The views of the white 
people of the state are plainly set forth in 
the organic law. They will have no mixed 
schools. Is it not time, therefore, that the 
professors of the Atlanta University, in- 
spired by some fatuous partisan idea, have 
deliberately set to work to fly in the face of 
the policy of the people among whom they 
have cast their lot? For all we know they 
may be trying to make martyrs of them- 
selves, but we tel) them plainly that they 
have struck a blow at Negro education in 
the South from which it will not recover in 
the next quarter of acentury. If they are 
really the friends of the Negro they would 
have waited for time to do its perfect work, 
but in jumping ahead of time they are re- 
sponsible for sending back the clock.” 

So this is all that Mr. Grady, representa- 
tive of the young and reconstructed South, 
can find heart and courage to say. He has 
no sense of even the political folly of the 
proposed law, no word of rebuke for its 
tyranny and meanness—all he can do is to 
scold the professors, and then try to 
wheedle them into considering how they 
are endangering Negro education! It is 
coming down to a tearful plea with these 
men and women, who may be supposed 
to have some interest and some intelli- 
gence as to Negro education from these 
white legislators who are too nice to touch 
a Negro man, that they do not “strike a 
blow at Negro education,” and put it back 
a ‘‘quarter of a century” by not accepting 
the wicked race prejudices of the people 
about them! 

Some of the Southern papers outside of 
Georgia have more intelligence. This 
is what the Memphis, Tenn., Avalanche 
says: 

“The censure which the Georgia legisla- 
ture is everywhere receiving for the serious 
consideration it has given to the bill mak- 
ing it a felony to teach a white pupilin a 
Negro school, is well deserved. It was not 
at first believed that the measure would be 
seriously considered. If the Atlanta 
University were wholly supported by the 
state, the legislature might pass a law clos- 
ing its doors to any but white students, in 
which event they could not well refuse to 
establish a similar institute for the Negroes. 
But in no event would it be justified in the 
eyes of the world, in proceeding to so brutal 
anextreme as to make a violation of the 
rule a penal offense. 

But the Jacksonville, Fla., Times Union 
urges that the Georgia legislature should 
yo further and expel the white teachers 
from the state who 
‘*miscegenation of 
is what we may 


allow this 
ideas.” And _ that 
expect next if 
this bill is not smothered in committee 
before it reaches the Senate. The expres- 
sion in the North is unanimous in con- 
demnation. 
danger in it. 


Democratic papers smell 


biel a 
Editorial Ustes. 
SPIRITUALLY minded Christians, whose 
heads are thoroughly penetrated with the 
truths of the Bible, and whose hearts bear 
the distinct impress of these truths, under- 
stand ‘‘the language of Canaan.” They 
talk and write it just as naturally as they 
breathe. It comes to their lips unbidden 
and unsought. They have an experience 
that corresponds with it. Much of it is in 
the exact words of the Bible, and all of it 
shows their familiarity with this Book. It 


is not pretentious, but simple and artless, 
«nd, without study or effort, flows directly 
from the heart. Toimitateit is difficult, 
indeed, almost an impossible task, for those 
who are destitute of the spirituality which 
is itssource. If they try to do so, their imi- 
tation will bea bungling one, They may 
ring the changes of religious phraseology 
and assume the appearance of zeal and 
fervor, but, the reality not being in the 
heart, there will always be something about 
this appearance indicating that they do 
not feel as they talk or write. Their lan- 
guage, in spite of all their efforts to the 
contrary, will seem hollow hearted and not 
the genuine and natural “language of 
Canaan.”’ The truth is that they have not 
the thoughts in their heads nor the feelings 
in their hearts that will enable them to talk 
or write in this language. The ungodly 
cannot talk it; the mere critic upon Bible 
words cannot, and cold-hearted Christians 
cannot. It is the peculiar dialect of those 
who have become intimately acquainted 
with Jesus, who have been taught by him, 
who have learned to love him with the in- 
tensest fervors of the soul, and in whose 
hearts the fruits of the Spirit have made 
their home. It fits the lips of all such per- 
sons, and falls from their lips with a trans- 
parency, a naturalness, a simplicity and 
ease that disclose the source within. This 
language, being that of deep feeling intomed 
by the grace of God, is a hallowed power. 
All who hear it or read it, feel themselves 
in contact with a strange force. God him- 
self is in and speaks through “ the language 
of Canaan” on Christian lips. 

Boston has lost in the death of Alpheus 
Hardy, last Sunday, one of her best and 
most distinguished . citizens. He had for 
some years been in somewhat feeble health, 
but not so as to interfere with attention to 
his business until since the slight accident 
which has resulted in his death. While 
cutting off coupons belonging to an estate, 
of which he had charge, the shears slipped, 
and in falling the point cut hisleg. At first 
he did not notice any special injury until he 
observed the blood trickling from the 
wound. Inflammation set in, resulting 
fatally. Mr. Hardy was seventy-two years 
old, and distinguished for his probity, inde- 
pendence, and business ability. He was, in 
the early part of his life, in the shipping 
business, and owned some of the finest and 
largest vessels that went out of Boston har- 
bor. Of late years he has had the charge of 
the vast estate of Joshua Sears. whose son 
he took into his own family. He was a 
member of the Old South church, and 
deeply interested in all religious and benev- 
olent matters. He was a trustee of Amherst 
College for twenty two years, and of An- 
dover Seminary for twenty-seven years, 
although he had resigned both positions sev- 
eral years before his death. His interest in 
foreign missions was very great. For twen- 
ty-nine years he was a member of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, and chairman for thirteen years, 
only declining a re-election last year. His 
last public speech, we believe, was before 
the Old South church a few months ago, 
urging no reductionin gifts to the Board. 
The most distinguished of the Japanese 
Christians, Joseph H. Neesima, came to Bos- 
ton in one of Mr. Hardy’s ships, and was 
taken up by him and educated at his expense 
in Andover Academy and Amherst College. 
He was aman of noble bearing, and most 
affable and agreeable manners, and he 
attracted the hearty respect of all. He 
leaves a wife and four sons, of whom one is 
well known to the public, Prof. A. S. Hardy, 
mathematician and novelist, of Dartmouth 
College. 


THERE is advance in denominational lib- 
erality. The following example is in our 
knowledge: In a New Jersey village, not 
fifty years ago, were a Presbyterian church 
and a church of the body called * Chris- 
tian.”” Opposite the ‘‘ Christian’’ parson- 
age was a barn, in which the Presbyterian 
minister kept his horse. These two minis- 
ters of strong congregations often met, ar- 
riving with their horses at the same time. 
They would meet after religious services, 
and full of Christian charity. And yet the 
Presbyterian minister persistently refused 
to greet his brother, or to answer his “ good- 
mornings.”’ This was not because of any 
personal dislike, but solely as a denomina- 
tional protest. The two churches still ex- 
ist, and each has a new minister. Between 
the two there are the most cordial relations. 
They have preached in each other’s pulpits, 
have each conducted union meetings, and 
the ‘‘ Christian’’ minister has been invited 
to sit in the pulpit on the occasion of a 
Presbyterian Jubilee. Such cases could be 
multiplied by the hundred. There is @ de- 
cided and generr]l advance in the individ- 
ual liberality and Christian fellowship of 








those who loge our Lord Jesus Christ, bring- 
ing them much closer together than a gen- 
eration or two ago. Indeed, it has come to 
be the case that the denominational lines 
that separate us are largely factitious. We 
keep them, but we do not know what we 
keep them for. 


AN Atlanta correspondent writes us: 

The sentiment in favor of the Glenn bill is 
overwhelming and no man who has any hopes 
of political favor dare raise his voice in opposi- 
tion, foolish as many acknowledge it to be. 
There is no evidence that the essential wicked- 
ness of the measgure is recognized by any of the 
white people. Only a few editors and leading 
men read any but the local papers or have any 
idea of the estimate which is placed upon such 
a@ measure by the people of the country. The 
disposition to defy the sentiment of all the civ- 
ilized world was never more rampant in Georgia 
than it is to-day. One fact is significant in re- 
gard to Mr. Glenn, that he is the son of the most 
prominent Republican of North Georgia during 
reconstruction times, and has himself been 
identified with that party in later times, so that 
his zeal to wash off all the stigma of that re- 
proach can be accounted for. It is pitiable to 
see the cruel, bitter contempt for the poor, 
despised black man as strong in these young 
men as it was in their fathers twenty years ago, 
and to see the monuments to it made permanent 
in all forms of law that human ingenuity can 
devise. 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests that the 
“Glenn bill” which forbids the co-education 
of blacks and whites in the same school, 
though not inconsistent with that clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment which prevents 
a state from denying “to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws,” is, nevertheless, inconsistent with a 
preceding clause of the amendment which 
declares that ‘‘no state shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the priv- 
ileges or immunities of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States.”” The difficulty with our corre- 
spondent’s suggestion consists in the fact 
that he does not distinguish between “‘ the 
privileges or immunities’’ which exist under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and which belong to citizens of the 
United States, as such, and those which 
exist under the Constitution and laws of 
a state, and which belong to the citizens 
of that state,as such. There is a broad 
distinction between the two, since they de- 
pend on different systems of government. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has, in repeated instances, recognized and 
affirmed this distinction. Now, it so hap- 
pens that state regulations in relation to the 
matter of education, whether wise or un- 
wise, just or unjust, do not come within the 
domain of “ the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States,’’ any more 
than such regulations in reference to the 
practice of medicine or of the legal profes- 
sion, or the ordinary collection of debts, or 
a multitude of other things that belong 
exclusively to state authority. The question 
as to how schools shall be conducted ina 
state is a matter for that state to regulate 
in respect to its own inhabitants; and in 
simply so doing it does not in any way 
abridge the peculiar “‘ privileges or immu- 
nities” which belong to these inhabitants, 
considered as ‘‘citizens of the United 
States.’”’ The “ Glenn bill,’’ which we thor- 
oughly detest, does not touch this class of 
‘* privileges or immunities,” and if not, then 
it has no relation to it. We hence remain 
of the opinion, already expressed, that so far 
as the Constitution of. the United States is 
concerned, the legislature of Georgia has the 
power to pass the bill. We do not, in order 
to make a plea against a bad law, propose 
to abandon a just construction of state 
rights. 





Miss ORRA LANGHORNE, of Lynchburg, Va., 
writes us of the excitement made in Vir- 
yinia by Mr. Blair’s articles, reported from 
THE INDEPENDENT, about the treatment of 
Negroes. She says: 

Mr. Blair’s articles, so far as I have seen them, 
are forcible and are really unanswerable,though, 
as might have been expected, the Democratic 
papers are denouncing his views. The Demo- 
cratic editors of the South may be relied on for 
“a standing protest against progress.” In every 
step taken in the interest of our colored people 
they have ranted,and denounced,and sworn that 
such a measure never, never, NEVER would be 
borne by the South; but when the stepis taken 
with good results, as has always béen the case, 
they have nothing to remark as to their former 
sentiments, and not,seldom claim for their own 
party all the merit of the performance. 

Already some good has resulted from Mr. 
Blair’s earnest and patriotic efforts. The papers 
are generally printing portions of his articles.and 
thus bringing his arguments before the people. 
He may repeat John Brown’s words on the way 
tothe scaffold: This seed which I have sown 
shall yet bear fruit.” 

The penalty inflicted on him for expressing his 
convictions is exceedingly small compared with 
the ignominious fate of John Brown, and is 
indeed so slight that he can hardly feel called 





upon to enroll his name with “the noble army | 


of martyrs.” To be dropped’ from service on a 
Southern Democratic committge. can be no great 
hardship toa man of Mr. Blair's honest and 
courageous nature. Thatthedoor of the school- 
house must be thrown open to all who world en- 
ter, in order to secure justice to all classes and 
to make the public scheol system effective in 
Southern com ities, it be denied by any 
one who will dispassionately examine the sub- 
ject. That mixed schools will come sooner or la- 
ter, no one can doubt who will study 
the history of the subject in various 
parts of the country. The prophet who 
will see the question becoming yearly of 
more importance and will predict its becoming 
a live issue at no distant day, does not need any 
very deep inspiration. “ Unsettled questions 
have no pity for the repose of nations.” 

I could give you some amusing and edifying 
instances of the inconsistency of Southern 
white people on this subject, if I did not fear 
taking too much space. One will suffice for the 
present. 

A lady of my acquaintance, of the “ bluest 
blue blood ” among the F. F. V.’s, who would be 
wild at the faintest suggestion of “ Mixed 
Schools,” not long since went to a Negro settle- 
ment, where a colony of ex-slaves, ignorant and 
degraded, as but too many of our poor colored 
people are, were living in squalid poverty, in 
search of a little African. She explained that 
her health was delicate and she could not stand 
getting up at night. She was not willing to 
have her two baby girls, three and four years 
old, sleep out of her room, and she wanted a 
little Negro girl, about ten years old, to sleep in 
bed with the children, so that she could wait on 
them when needed. 

As Mr. Blair truly says, we all had Negro 
nurses and Negro playmates in our childhood, 
and the world has seen no tenderer tie than that 
which existed between the Negro nurses of the 
South and the white children whose heads were 
pillowed on their faithful breasts. 





THE Democrats of Virginia last week held 
their state convention, and in regard to the 
debt question in that state adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“We approve the action of the last General 
Assembly at its extra session, in 1887, in refus- 
ing to accept the terms proposed by the bond- 
holders in connection with a settlement of the 
public debt. The Democratic party will never 
support or sanction any adjustment of the debt 
which shall impose larger liability upon this 
Commonwealth than that recognized and pro- 
vided for by the Riddleberger bill, and we 
pledge the party to enact all laws necessary to 
render such a settlement effective, final and de- 
cisive.” 

It is but a few years since that the Demo- 
crats of Virginia claimed to be ‘‘ debt pay- 
ers,’ in opposition to the scheme of Messrs. 
Mahone and Riddleberger, and the whole 
gang of repudiators, whom they denounced 
in the severest terms. They then insisted 
that a legal and valid contract with the 
creditors had been made under the Funding 
Act of 1871, and that the good faith and 
honor of the state were pledged to pay the 
bonds, principal and interest, issued in pur- 
suance of this act. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States have 
settled the question that this is the true 
position. Now, however, the Democrats of 
Virginia have adopted, as a part of their 
party creed, the rascalities which they once 
so bitterly denounced. If they were right 
in this denunciation, as they certainly were, 
then they must now be wrong, and just as 
bad as the men they once denounced. 
They have become repudiators, and that, 
too, with their eyes wide open to the law as 
expounded by the supreme judicial authori- 
ty of the land. The Riddleberger act is a 
mere fraud against the creditors, and ac- 
cording to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has no validity whatever. 


THE Richmond Whig expresses the opin- 
ion that “‘it will be a sad day for the civil- 
ization and prosperity of the South when its 
people consent to abolish the color line and 
divide on economic issues.’’ We suspect 
that, by the phrase, “its people,’ the Whig 
means the white people of the South, who, 
for the most part, are Demecrats, and that 
it identifies “the civilization and prosperity 
of the South” with the political control and 
ascendency of the Democratic party in the 
Southern States. It so happens, however, 
that the colored people at the South, now 
numbering some six millions, and also citi- 
zens of the United States and of the respec- 
tive states in which they reside, and invested 
with the right of suffrage as against any de- 
nial of this right ‘‘on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude,” are a 
part of the people of the South, as much so 
as the whitest of the white people. The 
“color line’? which the Whig would keep up 
isa political “color line’? which places the 
white people in the Democratic party, and 
thus gives usa solid Democratic South, so 
far as politics are concerned. Now, noth- 
ing can well be more evident than that such 
a ‘color line” is a great evil to both races 
at the South. It would be vastly better for 
both if it were abolished altogether, and if 
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both in the matter of party politics were di- 
vided, not by race or color, but solely ‘‘on 
economic issues.” Both races would live 
together on more friendly terms, and treat 
each other with more justice. Neither race, 
as such, would be hostile to the other for 
political reasons, and neither would be ex- 
clusively Democratic or exclusively Repub- 
lican. It is truethat some Southern States, 
now Democratic, might and probably would 
become Republican; but this would be no 
evil to the South or the country at large. 


Tne Philadelphia Lvening Telegraph, 
which is a stanch Repubiican paper, in com- 
menting on Mr. Blaine considered as the 
candidate of the Republican party in 1888, 
says: 

“ As for Mr. Blaine, we have no desire to lash 
him. In common with so many of his country- 
men, we have a very warm feeling forhim in 
certain directions. We feel a good deal toward 
him as Othello did toward his lieutenant—we 
love him, but wish him no more an officer of 
ours, least of all President; because we hold, as 
The Evening Post did in 1884, that he is unfitted 
for that great estate. If Mr. Blaine should re- 
main astudent of literature or a writer of his- 
tory, we should findno fault with him, but as 
an aspirant for the Presidential nomination 
next year, orany year, we should advise the 
Republican party to beware of him. We should 
feel it our duty as Republicans todo that, be- 
cause the party could easily select for its candi- 
date one free from all scandals, an offensive, 
not adefensive, candidate, one without blame 
or reproach, or, if The Evening Post please, one 
that the most conscientious and self-respecting 
Republican could vote for without abuse to his 
conscience or self-respect. We should feel ob- 
liged to doit, also, because we desire the Re- 
publicans to elect their candidate next year, 
and know their best chance to do that is to nom- 
inate their strongest, least assailable member. 
We do not think Mr. Blaine strong or unassail- 
able. Tio nominate him would be both wrong 
and inexpedient. His candidacy would have in 
it the elements of defeat; there are others whose 
candidacy would have no such elements. Be- 
cause we wish for Republican success in 1888, 
we wish to see the strongest leader made the 
candidate—one who will be strongest because he 
is the best. We do not think Mr. Blaine is that 
one. 


We notice that other Republican papers 
are beginning to speak to the same effect, 
not from any hostility to Mr. Blaine, but 
because they do not believe him to be the 
best man to be the standard-bearer of the 
Republican party in 1888. The facts which 
marked the campaign of 1884, ought to teach 
all Republicans this lesson. They would 
be substantially repeated if Mr. Blaine were 
nominated again. 





TuHat French duel! What can be more 
amusingly silly than the story of the Boulan- 
ger-Ferry duel, which did not come off 2 It 
is now clear that France is the land of the 
duello, almost its last confessed refuge. In 
France no one seems to consider that a duel is 
wrong. Indeed, France is not the land to go 
to to hear about right and wrong, for honor 
and dishonor haye taken the place of the 
words right and wrong. Here is the chief 
secret of the real weakness of France. It 
has lost morale because it has substituted 
honor for morals. M. Ferry had- seemed to 
insult the honor of the French army. So M. 
Boulanger felt it to be his duty to challen- 
gehimtoaduel. Then they quarreled about 
the conditions. The pistol was agreed upon 
as the weapon, but the trouble was about 
the distance. M. Ferry thought it was not 
very much of an insult, and wanted a single 
shot at asafe distance; while the fiery gen- 
eral thought it a deadly insult, and wanted 
the distance shortened, and the firing kept 
up until one should be seriously wounded. 
The seconds could not agree, and “the inci- 
dent is off,” but with the greatest amount 
of noise and gossip by the friends of each 
side, and with the greatest adulation of the 
brave general. Such elucidation of the un- 
written laws of the duello, andsuch minute 
dissertations on the requirements of “ hon- 
er,” we have not had for alongtime. The 
distinguished publicist and duelist, M. Ana- 
tole de la Forge, after forty years of experi- 
ence of public life says that Boulanger has 
saved the honor of his epaulet; that if he 
had done otherwise the whole army would 
have been dishonored, and that “if M. 
Ferry refuses to fight, the only course that 
remains to General Boulanger will be tospit 
in his face.” And actually French papers 
solemnly approve and indorse the senti- 
ment. That is, if any one man insults an- 
other, and cannot get proper reparation, 
he is, as a man of ‘“‘honor,”’ required to do 
the nastiest thing that nasty street ur- 
chins could do. Bah for such French 
“honor ’”’! 





It is almost impossible from the cable 


ispatches to get any knowledge about 


Bulgarian affairs. Prince Ferdinand, we 
are told one day is going to Sofia to take 





the throne. The next day he is not going. 
The third day he has started with the absurd 
purpose of resigning the throne at Sofia’ 
What the conclusion will be we cannot 
tell. But this seems the probable fact, 
that if Ferdinand does not accept, poor 
Bulgaria will be almost forced to accept 
the best terms it can from Russia. What 
Russia demands is the election of a new 
Sobranje, the acceptance of a Russian 
Prince, with Russian Ministers of War and 
Internal Affairs, and the abolition or serious 
revision of the Constitution. But that Con- 
stitution is a most liberal one, and to main- 
tain it is of the firstimpcrtance. Even a 
Russian Prince might be held in restraint 
by such a constitution, and the Bulgarians 
will yield anything else sooner than that. 





Two great and influential men have died 
the past week, the Italian Prime Minister, 
Depretis, and the Russian editor, Katkoff. 
The loss of Depretis may be disastrous. He 
is the only man who, for half a dozen years 
has been able to maintain an influence over 
the Italian Parliament and preserve a con- 
sistent policy. He has been associated, like 
Bismarck, with all parties. More than any 
other man, he has controlled the foreign 
policy of Italy, maintaining the entente cor- 
diale with England; and it was he who 
threw Italy, some years ago, into alliance 
with Germany and Austria against Russia 
and France. A few months ago, when any 
day war might be declared, he prevented it 
by putting Italy into the scale, offering her 
half-million soldiers and her magnificent 
fleet in defense of either of those central 
powers if it should be attacked. We do not 
know who is his worthy successor. Kat- 
koff was a Moscow editor, and the most in- 
flueutial editor in the world; for he had 
more influence with the Czar than any 
other man. He was a Russian Jingo of the 
most pronounced type, and devoted all his 
energy to the extension of Russian dominion 
and territory. Of course he was bitterly 
anti-English. His death may, for a month 
or two, add new influence to his policy; but 
the Emperor is a man amenable to the in- 
fluences about him, and the policy which 
the great editor advocated must be greatly 
weakened ere long by his death. 


.... We gave no credence to the report of 
Henry M. Stanley’s death, but it is all the 
same a relief to hear that he is well, and 
probably at Wadelai by this time. Hehas 
had only a slight attack of fever, and up 
to the point where the latest information 
left him, on the Aruwimi, he had had no 
trouble with the natives. A letter from 
Stanley Pool speaks highly of Mr. Stanley’s 
management: 

“The departure was a pretty sight, and so dif- 
ferent from the usual ones here, where all is 
noise and confusion. When the‘ Stanley’ leaves 
Leopoidville in the ordinary way, you would 
think some huge Atlantic liner was about to 
cast off. Stanley’s arrival at Leopoldville, too, 
was characteristic; he had arrived, pitched his 
tents, and was busy clearing a camp before any 
one knew it.” 


....One Democratic paper in Virginia, 
The Page News, speaks out strongly in de- 
fense of Mr. Lewis H. Blair’s right to pub- 
lish the articles in THE INDEPENDENT for 
which he was bounced from the Richmond 
Democratic Committee. It says of the 
Richmond and Eastern Virginia papers that 
have attacked him: 

** None of Mr. Blair's judges ever read but one 
of his articles; the one on mixed schools. We 
have read Mr. Blair’s articles, all of them, and 
in our opinion there is more of the true Democ- 
racy of Thomas Jefferson in them than in all the 
Bourbons in the state of Virginia together. Men 
who have three middle names and a pedigree six 
feet long will find out pretty soon that something 
else is necessary to make Senators and Govern- 
ors. The Democracy is the mass. We don’t 
want any dudes or any snobs who can’t shake 
hands with the meanest tramp that walks.” 


.... We are not sorry that The National 
Baptist should raise the question whether 
the tendency to canonize Stonewall Jack- 
son, because he was a praying man, may not 
have gone too far. It recalls that of all the 
Southern generals, Jackson was the one 
who advocated persistently the murder of 
all prisoners. He urged that every prisoner 
taken be shot or put to the sword on the 
field of battle. So Dr. Dabney coolly tells us 
in his “ Life of Stonewall Jackson.” This 
seems incredible, but it is true, and it rivals 
the worst proposed atrocity of the French 
Revolution. Fortunately. the other Con- 
federate generals had more Christianity and 
sense. 


....One of the cavils of men with God is 
founded on the fact that in the course of his 
providence he bestows advantages on some 
which he does not equally bestow on others. 
Paul admits the fact and says to all such 
cavilers; ‘Nay, but, Oman, who art thou 





that repliest against God? Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, Why 
hast thou made me thus?”” No man knows 
enough to criticise adversely the providence 
of God, his reasons for his conduct are good 
whether we can see them or not; and his at- 
tributes exclude the possibility of any 
wrong or injustice on his part. 


....The Albany Law Journal justly and 
sharply criticises the opinion of Colonel D. 
S. Troy, of Alabama, who holds that, if a 
state in its organized capacity wages war 
against the United States, the individual 
persons who at the command of the 
state engage in this war, are not traitors to 
the United States, and could not beso re- 
garded by any Court of justice. Colonel 
Troy forgets that these persons are citizens 
of the United States, and that no action on 
the part of their state can release them 
from their responsibilities and liabi.ities as 
such. 


....Some of the blessings of God are with- 
out any conditions to be supplied 
on our part, as when he causeth 
“his sun to shine on the evil and on 
the good, andsendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.”” The great blessing of sal- 
vation through Christ is not of this char- 
acter. This comes to those, and those only, 
who believe in Christ; and in this sense it 
depends upon themselves whether they 
shall be saved by him or not. If we reject 
his grace we shall die without it, and lose 
Heaven. 


....The reconciliation between God and 
man effected by the Gospel is twofold. 
First, God is reconciled to man in the sense 
of pardoning, justifying, and finally glori- 
fying the believer in Jesus Christ. Secondly, 
man is reconciled to God in the sense of ac- 
cepting the Gospel and devoting his life to 
the divine service. The contest between the 
sinner and his Maker is ended when that 
sinner, in penitence and faith, receives 
Christ into his heart. 


....Dr. Mivart, the distinguished English 
Catholic scientist and philosopher, has been 
very loud in claiming liberty in the Catho- 
lic Church to hold what views in Science 
and criticism he pleases. In a late address 
he says: ‘‘In philosophy authority has sim- 
ply no place.” But how does this differ 
from the proposition authoritatively and 
infallibly condemued by the Pope: ‘‘ Phi- 
losophia neque potest neque debet ulli sese 
submittere auctoritati?”’ 


.... We breathe easier. The Scotch Scotch- 
men, and the American Scotchmen who 
have built the “ Thistle,” are not going to 
have a walk-over with their new craft. The 
‘““Mayflower” and the “Puritan” were good 
enough in their turn, but Mr. Burgess’s 
‘Volunteer’ has beaten them both, with 
the “Priscilla’’ and ‘‘Atlantic” thrown in, 
doing wonders in the lightest breezes, as 
wellas in a steong wind. The cup is rea- 
sonably safe for another year. 


....Look on the bright side of life. Think 
of its pleasant things. Bear its unpleasant 
things patiently. Remember that the mer- 
cies of life greatly exceed its ills, and that 
often these ills are mercies in disguise. 
Keep a good conscience toward God and 
man. Be willing to be governed by God’s 
laws and to be saved by his grace. These 
maxims, if practical, will best solve the 
problem of happiness for this world, and 
they surely will for the next world. 


.... Happiness depends ‘far less upon the 
external circumstances that surround us, 
than it does upon the condition of our own 
minds. The main sources thereof are within 
us, and not without. Many a man is hap- 
pier in his poverty than a king on his throne, 
or a millionaire in all his luxury. Itisa 
great mistake to judge of the comparative 
happiness of men by the difference in their 
outward condition. 


...-Absolute docility of mind under the 
teaching of the Scriptures is a long step 
toward the proper understanding of them. 
It says in effect to God: ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth.” Itis the teachable 
state of the mind and heart that easily re- 
ceives what God says in his Word. It does 
not assume to know beforehand what he 
ought to say. It hears God, and then be 
lieves what he says. 


....Mayor Fosdick, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
after a trial of one year, of no license in that 
city, is able to furnish these statistics: ar- 
rests for drunkenness decreased 45 per cent.; 
occupants of jails lessened 33 per cent.; ex- 
penses for department of the poor reduced 
from $16,000 to $13,000; applications for aid, 
reduced from: 401 to 295; arrests for viola- 
tions of the liquor law, 2, under license; un- 
der no license 27. 


....At the examination for teachers in 
Monroe County, N. ©, lately held, there 





were twenty-three white applicants and 
thirty colored. The whites were allowed 
three days ~to finish their examina- 
tions in, and the colored one. Three white 
and six colored made first grade; twelve 
white and seven colored made second grade; 
and five white and ten colored made third 
grade. 


...-“* This is a queer world,” said a ser- 
vant girl to her mistress, ‘“‘when you come to 
look at it. Some men know how to steer a 
ship across the ocean, and others don’t know 
how to take care of themselves,”” That ser- 
vant girl nit the point of diversity in hu- 
man capacity and condition by a simple 
and somewhat homely illustration. 


-.--One of the favorite expressions of a 
godly man was in these words: “If I have 
grace to live by, so that I shall do what I 
ought to do, and omit what I ought not to 
do, I need have no concern about grace to 
to die by. That will come when I need 
it.”” Very true. Ifweserve God in life, he 
will not forsake us in death. 


...."' Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation,” said Jesus to his disciples 
on the night of his betrayal. Do both. 
Neither can be substituted for the other 
and neither is complete without the other. 
We must help ourselves by watching against 
temptation, and by praying we must ask 
God to help us. 


....President Cleveland made no mistake 
when he appointed Miss Alice C. Fletcher 
as allotment agent for the Winnebago In- 
dians. She is a lady of eminent ability, and 
has made the Indian question a subject of 
careful study, and will execute the benefi- 
cent law of Congress according to its letter 
and intent. 


....‘* We will,” says The Interior, “either 
pursue our present policy of organizing col- 
ored presbyteries and synods, or we will en- 
tirely abandon the attempt to evangelize 
them—but abandon them we never will.” 
If that is the present policy of the Presby 
terian Church its people do not know it. 


-...The Cumberland Presbyterian, of 
Nashville, Tenn., has a magnificent defense 
of the Northern teachers in Atlanta, and 
denounces the Glenn bill as one that ought 
to make its friends ashamed of itself. We 
thank The Cumberland Presbyterian. 


.-..A six days’ discussion between a Bap- 
tist and a ‘‘Campbellite” elder in Missouri 
has resulted, says the American Baptist 
Flag, in a victory for the Baptists, and it 


has “greatly strengthened the cause.” 
What cause? 


.... Will subscribers who ask us questions 


please sign their namesand addresses, as we 
seldom can answer through the columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


...-A dozen more Chicago boodlers con- 
victed! Keep the ball a-rolling. It is a 
good education of the public conscience. 


.... Thirteen cities and 275 towns and vil- 


lages of Massachusetts are under prohibi- 
tion this year. 


...-All the American missions in Bur- 


mah have incorporated total abstinence in 
their work. 








le READING NOTICES. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It is 
not a liquid ora snuff. 50c.—Rz. 


“THE FALL OF BABYLON,” 


as regvetuped, every night at Saint George, Staten 
Island, with its gorgeous costumes and scenes his- 
torically correct, and its army of performers, is a 
spectacie pleasing and instructive, and is en- 
joyed by the better class or people. 


TRAVELERS’ INSURANCB COMPANY. 











world. The assets of this Company amount to near! 
nine and a half million dollars, while the surplus & 
more than two and a quarter millions of dollars. 

The Travelers’ continues to be well managed under 
the direction of J.G. Batterson and Rodney Dennis, 
Secretary. 
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Co., of Hartford, Conn., make a specialty of loans, 
would do well to 
communicate with this house. They also make a 

- ntee 7 and 8 per cent. 
ing these lonns will be sent to 





* TYPE-WRITERS. 


ESPECIAL attention is called to the advertisement 
of the Hammond Type-writer Co. on the last page. 
Type-writers are considered a necessity in eve usi- 
ness office, and even among literary men who have # 


and 77 Nassau Street, City; i Washington Street, 
and 206 La Salle Street, Cascage If any one 


LIEBIG CO.’S 
ORANGE WINE. 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-bilious. 

rink. Ch 


A delic’ tem, ad jeaper and more 
healthful than lemonade. On le es three 
quarts of delicious drink. Guaranteed to be the pure 


juice of the a Of drucgists, process, os. pie 
10 ered 
direct of the LIBBIG GO, % Murray BtON Yn aor 
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Financial. 


THE TREASURY SURPLUS. 


SECRETARY FAIRCHILD has issued a cir- 
cular, in which he offers, after the 15th of 
this month, to pay the interest on the four 
and four and a-half per cent. bonds of the 
Government up to January Ist, 1888, with 
a rebate of two per cent., which interest 
would amount to about $22,000,000. He 
also invites proposals for the sale of the 
four and a-half per cent. bonds becoming 
due in 1891, such bonds, if purchased, to 
be applied to the sinking fund. 

The object of the Secretary is to lessen 
the surplus in the Treasury, and thus pro- 
vide against any stringency in the general 
money market, until Congress shall meet 
and take the whole subject in hand. This, 
of course, is but a temporary expedient, 
and to what extent the bondholders will 
avail themselves of it is for them to deter- 
mine. 


—~—_—_— 


REPUDIATION IN KENTUCKY. 


TAYLOR COUNTY in Kentucky, in 1869, 
voted to issue county bonds to the amount 
of $250,000, to aid in the construction of 
the Cumberland & Ohio Railroad. No 
part of the bonds issued in pursuance of 
this vote has ever been paid; and the 
whole amount, including the accumulated 
but unpaid interest, is now about four 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Some of the bondholders recently ob- 
tained judgments in the United States 
Circuit Court held at Louisville against 
Taylor County on unpaid coupons to the 
amount of eighteen thousand dollars in 
the aggregate. These judgments the 
people of Taylor County have refused to 
pay. The court then ordered the collec- 
tion of the judgments by a levy on the 
property of citizens in that county; and 
as the people have distinctly taken the 
ground that under no circumstances would 
they pay these judgments, the United 
States Marshal, under the order of the 
Court, recently went to Campbellsville in 
that county, with his posse, for the pur- 
pose of making the levy and selling the 
property levied upon to pay the judg- 
ments. To defeat him the people estab- 
lished a boycott against him and his men. 
No hotel would receive him or his men, 
or feed them. They declare emphatically 
that if their property is levied upon and 
sold to pay these judgments, they will 
make it warm for somebody. In a word, 
the people of that county are determined 
that the order of the court shall not be 
carried into effect. 

This order, being made by a Federal 
court, represents the authority and power 
of the United States. The question then 
presented is whether the Government of 
the United States, or the people of Taylor 
County, shall triumph in this contest. 
To what purpose do Federal courts, or any 
other courts, render judgments. if the 
parties upon whom these judgments act 
can defeat them by resistance? A court 
isa mere sham if it cannot execute its 
own judgments by the proper officers. 
Whoever resists its authority, when act- 
ing through such officers, is a criminal, 
and should be promptly dealt with ac- 
cording to law. We hope that the court 
in this case will not fail to do its duty, 
even if it should be necessary to call upon 
the President to enforce its order by mili- 
tary power. 

Moreover, the levy upon private prop- 
erty in counties, towns and cities, that 
have issued their bonds, and then under- 
take to repudiate them, is a very whole- 
some remedy against repudiation. The 
people of such counties, towns and cities 
are in fact the borrowers of the money 
through the action of their constituted 
authorities; and all their property, no 
matter whether public or private, should 
be held liable for the money borrowed. 
Let this principle be well understood, and 
whenever necessary, thoroughly and 
promptly applied; and repudiation by 
municipalities would speedily pass out of 
date. The people would soon learn that 
they must pay their corporate debts, or 
have their property levied upon and sold 
for this purpose. The ordinary way of 
doing so is through local taxation; but if 
this fails, then let us have the levy and 


= 





sale of property by judicial order. We 
are aware that the remedy is a sharp one; 
and yet it is just the remedy for the evil 
when municipalities attempt to be dis- 
honest and cheat their creditors. 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 








WE present herewith a summary of the 
more important features of the statements 
of some of the national banks of this city, 
which are published elsewhere in full. It 
will be seen from the statements that the 
resources of nearly all of the banks are 
largely on the increase as compared with 
their last statements. The managers of 
these institutions can certainly “ point with 
pride” to the splendid financial exhibits 
published to-day. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


RIED ccivcaregoustbexseunceds 328,916,229 
2 a RS ENA SS 5,000, 
oe tine ded he eaenhe waea te 1,305, 
PD nexatrdnccadede’s 264,494 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N., B. A. 
I ei rion das aciedunnt $28,189,403 
CE SU ensccevnscacncncacnes 2,000,000 
fad ere Ace ddeRORCeh CAs eeen sees 1,000,000 
Undivided profits..........see0- 422,557 
BOWERY NATDONAL BANK. 
SEER Ae a pee $3,389,264 
SD ME vicc asec cttascadsndce 250,000 
Surplus........0sssscccsccocccccecs 250,000 
Undivided profits..............0.. 84,314 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
IE, cca ctwitccensceisdacions $29,917,924 
CM ccxdeccsaciessbdenn 300,000 
i hin cunbdceonnsecdinatved 


4,000,000 
Undivided profits............... 1,229,929 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


NNO, civic vhcrateccsetesves $12,242,621 
ee een 000, 

Nc cecncciinedeceseuehtsaens 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 105,440 

EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANE, 

NIN cn cba eunsceeneruaneodih $1,638,478 
EE SU oc btacee ceaveses sans 250,000 
ch Micbebecn<evegewaenenhe 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 87,621 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 





., i ccnkcdennndnneneewein 342, 067 ,047 
SE PE cincckstsncccveeonnce 200, 
Surplus phen ad eC eRbeneeheowewee 340, 
| re 524,059 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources......... $11,125. 185 
Capital stock 1,000,000 
i cscnterandcesrecicsesucnses 1,000,000 
Undivided profits...............+. 234,518 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 





Resources..... $28,965,748 
Capital stock. 1,500,000 
i cceneecexcanssienesetonene 3,000,000 
Undivided profits. ........ccccceee 231,651 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


ND cn ota ceierentueendcanee $5,095,961 
| SE eee ,000 
PN toenccnccsvcccesscocesoees 400,000 
Undivided profits............t.s0 110,187 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 


NF icésne cusaadenteravetantéd 33,674,278 
RRENET BODO 06.05 os veccccevess-coecs 300,000 
PN cincisninsd ta tnuhiaeieeneaee 127,762 
U ndivided Bs trin'y.oc. 0 ace a'nshe siline 271 


MARKET NATIONAL BANK, 


PG aniceraxesnse hace: ase $4.471,735 
RE Uv ostcdscncceucesecee 500.060 
OS co voceccdsuccssvscecscesec 350,000 
RIM VINOE BUOUEDs 60.000 ccvccccces 92,740 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


I, Snes conxddatennsdexecwes -. $99,863 
NS errr eer 1,000,000 
Ps ccccnreteonenceaekesesccuwe W, 000 


Undivided profits... ..sccccccccoee 106,570 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


IL in bias cenedeacmaceqed $5,332,874 
oS ee ney 600, 

SUPPLUS 2c ccvccccccccccccecccccs 18,000 
Undivided profits..............+- 101,459 

NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 

OD cacndiparcecaconsnnnnacee $13,414,474 
UE ee 1,500,000 
SEES an rere 50U, 000 
Undivided IIs dxGeswscetaecces 203,858 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 

PION oi 5 vant vs ddcccccisssie $2,999,935 
CRRTERE MOOD dcccccivcnedseaes ds - 800,000 
EE ar ccecccscecnsrescereecnee 250,000 
Undivided profits...............00 , 80,798 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
EE A Coy en ae $4,560,972 
Ser rer err e 600_000 
MN <  staccdeevesdseseceusewsdés 120,000 
WMGEVENOG DOORN. sc ccccececsvccce 235,019 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 

EET eer eee $30,401,271 
GENE fevccaneesteackdcases 2,000,000 
0 Eee 1,250,000 
Undivided protits............ .... 425,967 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 


IG ncn ekn cic dsectsveiensss $2,216,408 
SE Sn bt vecscwsses. csscace 300,000 
Surplus. .........eescecceeeccecees 60,000 
Undivided profits. ..... ........ 44,800 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 


chev OsbeseeC ease ts odtcee $3,938,918 
pon EET PON eet 1,000,000 
vadiv cites pare onebbebhvend< 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 23,686 


Pe Roe eS De a A $5,647,514 
Capital MOOR. cccccvccicsccecocess 500,000 

nrpiee Se hcbcmebedsilenérebens ies 500,000 
On ivided profits,....... ae 1,685 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





There has been no development of im- 
portance in the money market since our 
last report. The demand for loans has 
been fairly active, but the banks still ad- 
here to their preference for call loans, 
which results in but few offerings of time 
money. The proposed anticipation of the 
payment of the interest on the public 
debt, by the Treasury Department, has 
done much to allay the feeling of uneasi- 
ness that was experienced with respect to 
the future condition of the market, but 
there is yet alack of confidence as to what 
the future hag in store, and caution is ex- 
ercised in the granting of loans, while se- 
curities are critically examined. But little 
commercial paper has been offered on the 
market during the week, owing, no doubt, 
to the slight stringency that was felt, and 
the reluctance on the part of the moneyed 
institutions to give time. Call loans at 
the Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 4@5 percent., with 
occasional transactions as high as 6 per 
cent. Commercial paper hasruled quiet, 
with light offerings, and discount rates 
are without quotable change. First-class 
indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days 
to run, have been taken at 6 per cent. 
discount, four months at 6@7, and good 
single-named paper at 64@8. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The reaction which took place in the 
early part of the week, fiom the demora- 
lized condition of affairs in the Stockmar- 
ket, has developed into a better condition 
of confidence, and the market has been 
more active, though feverish; but prices 
have ruled firmer, and established a con- 
siderable advance from where they were. 
The cause of the change is attributed to 
the announcemeht made by the Treasury 
Department thatthe interest due on the 
first of January, as well as a.call for some 
of the series of bonds, would be antici- 
pated, which, if done, would relieve about 
ten millions of dollars per month, and 
greatly assist in curtailing any possibility 
of a ‘‘ squeeze” in the money market, 
thereby giving an incentive to the busi- 
ness of the Exchange. The absence of dis- 
quieting rumors also assisted in renewing 
confidence and stimulatinga tendency to 
trade, on the part of the public, which in- 
creased the demand to some extent. The 
hand of the manipulator, however, can- 
not be hid, as itis reported that large 
blocks of certain stocks were bought by a 
syndicate through houses who are sup- 
posed to do a business for foreign custom- 
ers only. Themarket closed firm, with 
the probability of a further advance in 
prices in the near future. 


U. 8S. BONDS 


The market for U. S. Bonds was strong, 
but the demand was light and transactions 


quiet. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 

Bid. Asked. 
4i4s. 1891. Registered..... . ........... 10844 109% 
a Fi I.  Soiseccccacane. ves 10954 11056 
ee er errr 12754 12856 
OE 0 ccnccdcececccocess ov 12754 128 
I Cs cavicccnces 46 apcee 122%... 
CO Gi, TI «is cceicccscescsies ve 1A 
CE I I cs cacccss « ccccnavad 127% 
NY WE, BI cot cs ccctasetsetacecnn 130% 
CT Fn Sie ewes sevcvccccabescans 152 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed a decrease 
in reserve of $1,208,425. The surplus now 
amounts to $7,912,525. The changes in 
the average show an increase in loans of 
$842,700, a decrease in specie of $1,674,400, 
a decrease in legal tenders of $170,100, 
a decrease in deposits of $2,544,300, and a 
decrease in circulation of $13,400. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market was weak. 
The posted rate for 60-day Sterling was 
reduced 1 cent on the pound, to $4.823, 
and the demand rate 4 cent, to 
$4.85. On Saturday actual business 
was done at $4.813@$4.824 for 60-day 
bills, $4.88$@$4.84} for demand, $4,84} 
@$4.84¢ for cable’ transfers, and 
$4.793@$4.80 for commercial bills. Con- 
tinental was dull. Francs were quoted 
at 5.248@5.23% for long and 5.21}@5.20§ 
for short; Reichmarks at 94§ and 954, 
and Guilders at 40 and 40}, 





BANK STOCKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
































tions of bank shares : 
Bid. Asked Bid, Asked. 
America... 175 Mechanics’.... .. 17” — 
merican E M43 | Mercantile ... .. M5) -- 
utch’s &Drov's.155 — |Merchants’...... “3 (Ma 
roadway. -2600 270 i Td Ex...121 128 
Chase........0000. 20 — |Market..........; DY (| 
ny ed adecse od 180 ——s * a 8. * - 
. A - etropolitan 
Chemical....... 200 — Nassan.. pape ssesse . 
Central Nat’l....155 — New York.. - 
Continental.....:127 — Ninth Nat’l.......13 - 
i - North America. Lt — 
“ — . North Rive 138 
‘i = ie Ws 
Eleventh: Ward. 130 = | 27 
it’) - 55 160 
lay - 
a Republic. ....... 39 ne 
Gehan pmaenosben - Shoe x jeep - @e- 
— Second Nat'’l..... 2C~«< 
— Seventh Ward...119 — 
( — State of nial Tks = 
I —- (St. Nicholas......124 128 
- [pradeemen Bienes ms i 
- , ee i v. 
Leather ‘Man’t.: (210 214 PE occa censed 546 - 
Manhattan....... 162 164 |Univ’ "dStaiesNat. 210 
Madison Square.100 105 | 











FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


The savings banks are the depositories 
of the savings of the masses, and their 
prosperity is a very good index as to the 
prosperity of the people. When labor is 
steadily and profitably employed the pru- 
dent and thrifty find an opportunity to 
swell their savings, and hence there is no 
better guide as to the condition of the 
laborers than the half-yearly reports of 
these saving institutions. Those of this 
state are now sending a report of their 
condition and operations during the past 
six months to the Bank Department 
at Albany, and those already received are 
of a very favorable character. The 
total resources of the twenty-four New 
York City banks were, in round numbers, 
on July ist, $330,000,000. The amount 
due to their 687,000 depositors, was $279,- 
000.000, leaving a net surplus of more than 
$51,000,000. The increase of deposits since 
January ist in New York City alone has 
been $8,000,000. The total increase in the 
state during the last six months will ap- 
proximate $20,000,000. The increase of 
surplus of the New York City banks will 
exceed $1,000,000 for the six months. 
The number of depositors of the same 
banks has increased 17,000 since January 
ist. These figures are highly gratifying, 
reflecting as they do the thrift and indus- 
try of the metropolis. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The American Loan and Trust Company 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
— September ist. 
he Illinois Central Railroad Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable September 1st. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 





BROWN BROTHERS & (0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FRAT ADELERIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gas Ireland, ae Caatinent, Austra- 
a and West | 


Iss Commercial and Travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
snTwEee ae COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIEs. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 











ZONE Ts 


ais She 


our hi . 
re Eee 


eerie 
BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner Sth. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 











Investments ie. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
coll 'e have a very list of pry y 
St. Paul and its environs. eferences: 
ational Bank, st. Raul Prust Co., National 
erican Bank, St 1, Minn. 


solicited 
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Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 





A. §. HATCH & (C0,, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
ether desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. 


30-Year Gold Bonds 
OF THE 


RICHMOND, VA., UNION PASSENGER 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


THE ROAD RUNS THROUGH MOST THICKLY 
SETTLED PORTIONS OF RICHMOND, HITHERTO 
WITHOUT RAILROAD FACILITIES, AND TO;ALL 
THE PARKS. WE RECOMMEND THESE BONDS 
TO INVESTORS. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
APPLY TO THE 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 
OR TO 
Cc. I HUDSON & CO., 
35 WALL STREET, New York. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $250,000. _ Assets, $792,626.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, as hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent Cuaranteed. Alsolv 
and 15 year 6 Per Cent Gold © Debentures. 
Lach Series of Debentures of $100,000 i: ed by 





ve times the amount of the mortgage) 
held in trust g! the Yee ag = Ree and Trust Com- 
pany of N. Y.; and a ro aid up Capital and 
Assets, of over THREE Quanrens of a MILLION LLARS. 
Twelve years experience. More than 2,000 investors can 
testify to the promptness, safety and satisfaction of 
their investments. New York Office, 137 Broadway, 
Cc. C. Hine & Son, Agts. Alban: , N.Y. — Tweddle Building, 
= Vv. B. ~ od & sag Agts. joston Office, 34 School Street 

Send for Pamphlets, Forms and Full 
vu. PERKI ~ oman LAWRENCK, Ka 


J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD 8T., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PAR OPE, ASIA, AF- 


E 

DRAW BI CHANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSE ERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA 


Tatermation. 





NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 

Real Estate worth several times amount 

of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 

est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 

city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 


6% NET INTEREST 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


aS megs MO, 
Capital Palau ,000,000. 08 
Debenture: nee first m ages on impro 
real estate held b: oy the ercantile "Teast Co.,New Yor 
Call at Office or write for artic: ulars. 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRU ST CO 
9 Broadway, New York £ bity. 





\s_ Co _ INVESTMENT 
to 


© Mortexee BONDS. 


Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


Edw.G. Robertson & CO, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK: 


"% « GOrD SS % 
lst MORTGAGE LOA NS 


Interest and principal guaranteed on 7% Farm Loans, ana anso- 
lute satisfaction in every e~se. %¢% Loans on selected city prop- 
erty. Best of references. Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
your own pr Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
{ m advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


0 

0% cape Ness County Bank, ‘ 

N.C. MERRILL, President. — NESS CITY, Kansas. 
full information, apply to Eastern 

Onieg, Oran Se ptegees, Mase. A. De kt I= 5 








€ 





AND HALF PROFITS 
0 ‘INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. | ¢ 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
* Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (3¢) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 per cent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 
St. Paul, Minn, 
BFORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
at the close of business on the lst day of August, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 





> 
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++ $17,679,953 s 
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Due from U.S. Treasurer (other ces 5 
os Lf redemption fund 


= me 
= esa f 
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| 
| 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
s lus fund 









18,739,113 95 

Due to other national banks 4,125 949 30 
Due to state and private 

bankers 1,510,813 04 

$ 7 ms e4 11 


Total 
STATE OF vay ont COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 
J. LAN, J r., cashier p the Chemieni 
National Ban of yo York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
J- CUIELAM, Jr., Cashier. 
Sworn to and ane © this 4th day of 
August, 1887. 


TG. ROBERTS, 
Notary Public, » York County. 
ROOSEV 


VEL, 
FREDERIC W TOtEVENS, Directors. 
ROBERT GOELET, 





EPORT OF THE souprtiow OF . UNITED 
STATES NATIONA NK, at New York, in 
the State of New York at .*, r of business, Au- 











fae LE ISCOUNES.......0.seeeeeeeee eceee eaaanas 4-1 
ae :. 7 to secure circulation... 00 
Other stocks, bonds aiid Wortgades 130139 1 
er si nds and mortgages....... 
Due from other national banks............ 289,753 10 
Due from state and private eens and 
e000 25,491 52 
385,000 00 
pai 
nt expenses and taxes paid.......... 
Premiums paid rr ee 14,668 75 
Checks an: ~ cash itemS.........+.++++ 18,352 34 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............+ 5,896,338 46 
Bills of other banks..........+.+.+.+se+se05 ° 4,700 00 
fractional currency (including anes > 185 48 
eects 702,722 35 
5 a A ~ oy a 575,607 WO 
emption fund w reas 
per 9 Of circulation).........sscccccees ___—-2,250 00 00 
DORE, .ccccccccccacecncsssrsnncassrcssccees “$12.242,621 13 621 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fu na. bagenscegocos 
Undivided profits. ..............++0++ 
National 5-4 outstanding. . 
Dividends UMPBN... .ccccccccccccccscece y 
Devosite: 
Individuals. . $2,495,751 26 
National banks....- - 824.570 
State banks and ban os 16.992 
Certificates of deposit..........s-seeee eee 3.152 e 
0,440, 
ACCEPtANCES. ......ccccccccccccvcccee cevece 5,442,542 32 
Cashier’s ChecKS.........sscecsscceeeeeceees 19 
Total... .ccccrscccsecccccsccccccccecsccvese a 621 18 
as i oe NEw YORK, COUNTY 0 w YORK, 88.: 
1,A ay H. TIMPSON, Ad. 4 of the *above- 


x MPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and am 15 ,2 2. me this 5th d 
August, EpWIn F. COREY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
eee 
ARES H. MARSHALL, 


FREDERIC T TAYLOR 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


BrORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, Augen Ist, 3A 


t Directors. 





Loans om GISCOUNLS..... 0. se eceeecesereeece 
‘?.— oon scccccvccecccevesccesoescosecees 


Current expenses and taxes paid 





so) a 26,000 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 54,341 45 
Exchanges for r Clearing-house.. ry s 











LIABILITIES. 








Capital stock paid in $300,000 00 
pape ts fund......... woo esse 60,000 00 
ivided profits............s.seseeeee 44,799 80 
National ae cunaenees.. 202,500 00 
Reserve for tax: 4,500 00 
Dividends ha 8,175 00 
ndividual deposits jee 1,419,618 57 
Demand certificates of aad d 20,555 
Certified CheckS.......-.-.sseeeeees 3B, & 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............. 52 5 
Due to other national banks.......... eee 61,251 3 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 55,685 72 
Li hpkacthe. weccnepebendt sausemien sthaies $3,716, 407 78 
STAT w YORK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, 88.: 


I, CORNELIUS B. OUTCALT, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of may knoweate e and belief. 

Cc OUT Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of 
August, 1887. 

W. M. ANDRUS, 22, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 


DAVID D. ACKER ) 
JULIUS Ww. ROSENSTELN, Directors. 
. HALSTEA 5 





EPORT oo THE amass OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
at City of New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, August Ist 
RESOURCES. 











Loans and discounts..........-+..seseeeeree $3,079,362 95 
bd ~salle States bonds to secure circula- 300.000 
Other stocks, bonds and_mortgages.. 15,811 25 
Due from other national banks.. 926 
poe from state banks and bankers 19,261 53 
1 estate, furniture and fixtures. 700 00 
Current a and taxes paid. 3,248 50 
Premiums paid............ss+00+ 28,000 00 
Checks and vther cash items. 39.791 17 


791 
Exchanges for Capemp- Seuss... Sooud 184,464 











29 
Bills of other banks..............++eseeees 13,857 00 
a paper EY nickels and 
euckspecacecrdetcnensenuteoendbecenaess 3,697 42 
cal aaitinanteienele 684,663 70 
ia l-tender notes. 650 
emption fund with United State: 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 4,420 00 
DeOad .vcccccccccegecsesececesccansocccoccs $5,332,873 90 
Capital stock paid — $600,C00 
co si paid in...... 
BIER ccosevccesecove 13,C00 
tn ivided profits. ........ccsesseeeeeee 101,459 02 
National bank-notes outstanding 82,220 00 
ividends u Mpnehoetpdacesncancecece 5,892 76 
ndividual de) ts subject to check. 2,254,282 43 
Demand certificates of deposit....... 13,020 00 
T Ecc: epwesqccees 7,000 00 
Certitied il coccodsedcone 58,472 06 
Cashier’s checks outstandin 59,303 99 
e to other national banks. 1,751.050 53 
Due to state banks and banke 412,113 11 
cline Sop ebes cogshosbesadbenandecs 873 90 
STATE OF NE Co or N 88: 
I, PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President of the 
above-nam: nk, do solemnly swear that the above 
sentegnent is true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Presiden 
Subscribed and sworn to before — thts 4th — ‘of 


August, 1887. - pont ?. Senne 
sithtdas otary . ¥. County. 

esanen Wil, A. THOMSON 
Yosiehia THOMSON, 


{ Directors 
E. CHRISTIAN KORNER, 

















gust Ist, 
RESOURCES. 
Jaane ANA discounts,.........seeeececees +++ $8,228,491 38 
WODEPRENB .. coccncccosccscesgeecooocos seas eee 730 86 
o . bonds to Secure circulation......-.-- 50.0.0 00 
Other oct. 0 bonds and mortgages 193,29 96 
Profit and 1086..........+s+sseeseeees 5,664 41 
Due from = National banks. . 819,779 53 
Due from state banks and banke 40,681 62 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 5,003 91 
Current es a and taxes paid.. 8,444 02 
Premiums 12,524 08 
Checks ana other cash 
ins taccsueibekeneeet $22,410 36 
Exch for Clearing- 
ebanbeogeenanepncnsceges 495,955 39 
Bileot of other banks.......... 6 
Fractional paper eurrency, “— 
nickels and cents. a 
pecie 1,152,205 07" 
Legal-tender notes.. ‘ 93,751 00 
———__ 1,780,684 32 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............+++ 2,250 00 
MBB co cncecocccccvessuadencnceseqnsoseiées $5,647,514 09 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im........ccccccessescees $500,000 00 
Serplus i asesaecese we hase 500,000 00 
Undivided profits. ............ss000+ aoan 1,584 78 
National bank.notes outstanding......... 45.000 00 
wy deposits subject 
beaedecondanoécapapes $653,364 53 
pened certiticates of de- 
30,000 CO 
218,138 27 
47,191 70 
n 2,444,427 67 
Due to state banks and 
DREIOED o cccccscccéccccsgccns 1,207,807 14 
—_———— 4,000,929 31 


NE cn cnarinsnnniinsoabiaadineunneinaian pA Ad 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s. 

I, E.G. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowtodge and belief 

ERMAN, Votes. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 


August, 1887 
WILLIAM WOLLoy. 1 Public, 
Certificate file filed | i ‘New York Co. 


Correct—Attest: 
oraua wy, FIELD, 
D. NDLEY, Directors. 
L. é MURRAY, 


ReEoR*, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness on the Ist day of of Augeet , 187: 

TRCES. 












Loans ont Gi pnccandesacvaveredsitcns $744,670 78 
eg peep eeonenseenbehessesenonessovass 
v. «bonds ss secure circulation, par 
4 per ce ents 90,000 00 
Other stoc <8, bonds a: 
ket value 217,806 25 
Due from ‘other national banks. 57,508 75 
a from state and private ban 
Us 000 ccccccccocnsecoccoseccqnapempbas 1,627 66 
a... pecces 
Other real estate sor 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 2,492 20 








Pa we and other cash items........ os 12,394 05 











anges for Clearing-house 135,089 67 
Bilis of other eanks..2 esepocsosoeces 12,916 00 
Fractional paper Canta 
786 29 
225 002 
le al-tender NOtes.......-+ssecersecesseeees 57,748 
emption pg with U. S. Treasurer 
—- more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
tion) /__ $050 00 
Total 
Capital pocks 1a LIABILITIES. $250,000 00 
apital s' 
Su urplis fun ie on 50,000 00 
Undivided — 87,621 42 
Coegees notes received f 
SE Mansevccecsesceceossevese 1,000 00 
Dividends un WEEE. 000 coccoccccese ° 5,057 44 
Individual deposits subject to 
Ges cccctacgocsdesbeccnenned $1,129,857 75 
Demons certificates of de- 
Certitied checks. 28,523 40— 1,159,883 65 


Tax account 





Total $1,658,477 51 
ny OF NEW YORK, COUNTY 0 EW YORK. 

I, Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier of the vunat River National 
Bank, do solemnly swear that the ahove statement is 
true, to the best o my ee & and 

Zz ELL, Cashier. 


NEW 
Sworn to and subscribed before me. this 3d = oe ‘ot 
ust, 1887. w 


Augus! ILBUR F. SM 
Notary Public (No. 180), ry Co. 
Correct—Attes 
CHARLES JENKINS, 
JOSEPH ROGERS, Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 





BANBING HOUSENRY CLEWS & CO., 


18 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Interest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 


Orders executed for Stocks, Grain, Provi- 


Bonds, 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on 
Patrane Tae te Chicago Boston aod Philadelphia, 


Regs TEE CONRITION OF, ANE 






taxes paid . 

ae ieee “s 
‘or Cle: -] 
of other banks........ 


885,960 00 
60,000 00 
18,000 00 
$42. 067. 
LIABILITIES mamigsd 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 











HENRY BUCKHOUT, © 
Serie and sworn to before me this 3d 
August, 1887. 


ane oe 


D. G. ahacoinygs 
Notary Pu! 


Correct—Attest: : 
a fiLsON Di 
0. D. BALDWIN. ‘{ ears 





EPORT OF THE COND eat OF 
BOW Rev at New ork: fn 





Les aa _mmsoURCES P 
ns and discounts.............sseeeeeeeee 2,027 uv 
rr ae or) 08 
U. Ss. bande to secure circulation. 250,000 08 
J. $. bonds on hand................. 200 00 
Other stock bonds and mortgages 110,158 29 
e er national 77, 7 
Real estate, furniture ana fixtures SS 
necks and ane — ene peeps ae 2 
anges for Clea -house. 5,091 

BOD GE CEG DOME, 2 ccc nicccccessendveesese 13,340 i 

weesments paper currency, nickels and 
obuenpscctooucnnconesaccenepesooesahes 132 
patiehbe oth tdceee v 519,789 00 
Lbgalcis epiniekesantdassbbaposiannl 74,408 0 

aod eer with U.S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation) 1 























Capital stock paid e podenise 

par “td cae. guseorseseoccoes 
J ee OT ee 14 08 
National bank-notes outstanding sn 06 
OTE MEE, 000000508 sascsescsagesoste 1,290 16 
ndividual depostis subject to ates. 2,428,706 ud 
Demand certi pauses of deposit 613 99 
Certified checks.............s+++5 se 151,839 40 
Cashier's ae outstanding. . 1,000 60 
wo sesecceseoccoscoscocesese 67 





Teta 
STATE OF NEW YORK, C 
I, RICHARD HAMILTON, "Cashier of the above. 
named bank, do yy, swear that the above sta 
ment is true, to the best se Ag 4 etikio me and belief. 


Subscribed and sworn to weirge me this fo dayot 
August 1887. R. KURAN, Notary. 
Correct Attest 
WH pie) Fost ER, } Directors. 
OHN Q. ADAM . ; 


BFORZ OF THE ¢ CONDIT bt 
ARKET NATIONA etna you: 
the pinta of New York, is the close of business,” on 





lst day of August, 

“ RESOURCES. 
jeene and GRSSRINNBs sc nedsdccecctncccsssses $2,208,909 14 
United States bonds tosecurecirculation, = > 


(par value). 





Current expenses and taxes paid 
Premiums (market value) Amy bonds for 
Gas 000 600 250005 sdb ececccceccsqess 
Ghocks and "other cash items... 
xchanges for SS Ste. 
Bilis < SED MOM incpnccrccén ctgeope: asses 





cents 
Specie, viz.: 


siiver coin. 
Legal-tender notes 
R emption fund with U. 8. Treasure 








(not more than 5 per cent. on ciroula- 

Git can Sistas achethnecenahcarsebaenntiee 22,500 00 
Due m U. Treasurer 

5 per cent. sodeenpiton fund . 1,500 00 

TORRE wc cccccccccegsecszcesss Ted 66 

Capital stock paid tae yo 00 

‘ap! pa se . 
Suen MG BORE se scoccccese oes os 350,000 00 
UBGIVIMCE PROD. .occccsecercccsccccccesees 92,739 65 
Circulating notes received 

from Comptroller.......... 
Less amount on hand and 

in Treasury for redemp- 

tion or in transit........... 6,560 00— 440 00 
rrr re 000 





Individual deposits 
to check a 


8,215 76 


Total $4,471,734 66 
STATE oF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s. ; 
LBERT, C: ishier of “The Market Nationa. 
Bank, or New York,” t 
above 1 eee is true, to the best of my Enowledge 


and 
A. GILBERT, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th da ay of 
August, 1887. 0. B. LEwI!s, 
ieeey Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. C 
Correct—Attest : 
R. BAYL 
HeNny LYLES JR., Directors. 
GEO, M. OLCOTT. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS. 


WE CAl CAN LOAN A OUR Mt MONEY on Ist 


at 7 cont. 
sees Hae a oar ” . 5, 
r cen per cen nte: pay- 
Pole aah te y.o0 ymproved Chicago Real Es- Ee. 
fate, \ were — the amount Toaned, anc Yo i— col- 


rest wil 
INVESTM MENTS MADE i in improved Chi- 


cabanas i vali ee 
RENT s Eater oe the aid, and 
Se gy cna a 








hicage, 


REFERENCES: Ste, aa 
fie treet 


ESTA pratt bes 





22 (1018) 


THE INDEFENDENT. 





[August 11, 1887. 








United States Trust Co, 
OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa le depository for moneys paid 
ee poust, and is authorized to act us guardian 
r e. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
DAN. H. ARNOLD, ERASTUS CORNING, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, Albany. 
CHARLES E. BILL, 8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
WILSON G. HUNT, Brooklyn. 


CLINTON GILBERT, 

DANTEL D. Lorp, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, 

JAMES Low, 

Wma. WALTER PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 

S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
Po’k’psie. 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss8, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
HeNRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, JR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


6". we: 8°lo ; 


$95 pa. 
5,006 surplus, wit 
ve WY of ate and Mite $7.3) Dakota, offer first 
Mortgage Farm Loans in lowa, 
Neb., both Principal and Interest @uara 


‘Minn., Dakota, and 
nteed, 
Also 6 per cent. Debentare Bonds (obl 


ations of the 


pompaay), running 10 years, secured Mortgage 
jane, on aited = pe Mercantile Trust Co,, 
Demand Certificates of sit 


a ‘5 ie ce = st, Write for pamphlet and refer- 


Et 'S. Ormsby, Pres., Emmettsburg, lowa, 
A.L. Ormsby; V i.=Pr., 150 Nassau Sty N. Y. 


CORRESPONDEN TS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7” MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
pal and interest guarantee 

Over 1,000,000 loaned, six years’ Expe 
rience, yrite for Forms, Information and 
References. 


aS INVESTMENT CoO., 


KANSAS “TNVESTMENT ‘COMPANY, 
Paid-up Capital and Surplas.. meries $225,000, 00 


Devotes ae Ly attention to negotiating First Mort- 
ge Loans for Eastern Inv estors. 
Absolute wnafe ety. Geood Rates, 
For references and fuxther. ag * address. 
H. E. Balk, Pres't lorrell, Vice-Pres't. 
B. R. Wheeler, Sec'y. or. Ge went Ass’t-Sec’ y. 
_ Topeka, Kan. 1 Bove 


ReaibiicAs AS os Ra AY gate 


| New York ° te of New York, at the 














1 laa en” t, 1887. 
BED occcose $16,620,407 

snasaninanneneneeheneahennss 7,312 4 
circulation (par 

iis. scvesecttskeibiaateesndnade aoe 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgag r- 

ket value (see schedule)........ ae 361,440 13 

e from other national 2,427,911 5 


Due from state and private 
bankers (see schedule) 
Real esta 


Current expenses and taxes paid et 
Agen an other cash items (see eches- 
ule) 


pei nnn sono *tagonssenarscanccessnsceceee sins 4b 

xchanges for Cle -NOUBE.......-.++ 99 288 
Poe Oy other banks. _ acenpevenpeooseoces 64,105 00 
A A NE a CEB ELECT ES AR RE 1,858,591 51 
1,576,0W0 00 





Togal-tonder Wc cnceccccdcccanesces coce 
Due from U. 8. Le fether than 5 
per cent. redemption fun 








its subject to check... 








Individual sepa 
Demand — tes of deposit 
Certified checks..............++. 
Due to aiaet pe SE banks. 
Due to state and pete ate deveneert 









‘ 2,098,854 90 


Total $28, 8,229 16 16 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw Yor 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the smaviion Ex. 
change National Bank of the city of New York, do 
solemuly swear that the above seasemens is true to 
the best of my knowled, oN beli 
RD SU RNS, Doabier. 
Sworn po and subscribed ‘Salues me this 5t x C4 of 


August, J.J. BENN 
Netary Public, Kinge ¢ Co. 
Certificate filed ty New York € 


Correct Assen 
"BAYARD CUTTING, ? 
IN T. TERRY, g Stonetene. 
DUMONT CLARKE. 


> EP ORT ‘OF THE Cc ‘ONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York. at the close of busi- 
ness August Ist, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 



















U.S, bonds to secure circulat 950,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mo ag 3,000 Ou 
Due from other national ban) ‘ 471,573 91 
Due from state banks and bankers becceee 19,951 07 
TR ot siauthsaveetuuhedecsecees 200 ,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 7,006 17 
oo > ee eee 73,000 W 
Checks and other cash items.............- 9,375 30 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ ie io 
covvene “4 


Bills of other banks.......... 
Specie 

Legal-tender notes.......... 
Redemption fund with ee 


(5 per cent. « CirCUlAtioN). ....0ccccccees 42,750 00 
Due from U. Treasurer = than 5 

per cent. sedeunption Pctvceseccerets 1,000 00 

i dcvsnsceckasunnteumannasignnsauasads $10,999,832 50 


LIABILITIES. 
Cc api stock Se in 


pai 
Individual deposits subject to chec 


Demand certiticates of deposit... 11,947 40 
Certified checks...........+..+ 149,754 09 
Cashier's checks outstanaing 35,082 ° 
Due to other natioual banks. 4 042, =: : 
Due to state banks and bankers.. 1,517 





WE ccdccncnanescesscagsnsnescsesscensse % 10,999,362 50 0 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8 
1, FRED'K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of _my anowten te and belief. 
ENUK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn 5 Gian me this id coy of 


August, 1587. F. 
Notary Pubile: N.Y. County, 
AMES E. ons —_ 


Correct—Attest 





“SOLID 








Per 4n..um, tirst mort 
Estate, Loans apprev 
——s Best or 
mndence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 













nshire St., Boston, Mass, 5. “3h 2 vikeN ar 
WENTZ 5 

PER CEN EPORT OF THE CONDITION | OF 

“THE NATIONAL BUTCHEKS’ AND DR 
nS’ BANK.” at New York, in the State a Ne otak, 

@ on productive Real at the close of basiness, J August Ist, 1887: 

ed by Tocoma National | 1, d disco R. ESOU RCEs. $1,200,989 74 
CrERENCES EAST AND West. Cor- eat a a LAS ORI 2 st 
U..5. bonds to secure circulation.. eece 800,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 318,043 & 

i Due from other national banks.... 6 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated tn the best portions of lowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. lso mo ges on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

Des Moines, a5 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, % Park Row, N. Y. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 


.O FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 

Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
roved farms worth three te hve times the amount of 
he loan. ai 
nte 


North Americ a, New 
— for particu! 


and w 
1c KINSON, 
ers Denver, Colo, 


Hi ) hest references eas! 
a £2 & 


5%, GOLD_ INVESTMENT, 


bentures issed by the lowa Loan and Trust 
Go., principal and semi-annual interest, gaveric fs in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, w York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among the 
most desiravle securities otfered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Keul] Estate in iowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent tn- 
vesteny who look first for safety rather than a high 
rate of interest, should give these deventuresa careful 
investigation before investing elsewhere ; they can be 
obtained at the Chemical National Bank, lorton, 
Bliss & Co.,and H. Dewing & Son, New York City. 
F. A. Smith, No. 29 ‘Tremont Temple, Goston; J. 
Walker, South Berwick Payson & Co. 
Portland, Me. Elliott & hyder, Manchester N. H; ie 
D. sant ford, . Bridgeport, Conn.; 3. Southw: . Gene 

recht Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
For fuller information a 
or address the Home O 
ence solici 


apply to either of the above, 
ce, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 


H, A. COFFIN, 
T 








Due from state ks and bankers... 
Keal estate, furniture and fixtures. 


Current expenses and taxes paid.. 
PROMIATRS DOIG. 2. cccccccccccccccccccccccsce 
Checks and other cash items............... 


Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Bills of other banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 











MN cetgqhasedlenstead iqgediecoecesseecsses 1,283 16 
BBE ccccaceccccesccese on 427,05 20 
Legal- tender notes....... 45,966 
Kedemption fund with U. 
(5 per cent. of circulation 13,500 00 
_ a $2,908,934 98 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided 










profits . 

National bank-notes outstanding.......... 262, 

TAX QCCOUNE. 20.0, cercccccccceces vee - 5,550 

Dividends unpaid 2,476 83 

Individual de 2,037,617 52 
4p,U12 58 
28,183 38 
41,795 59 


H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
nk, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best S 7 knowledge and be- 
lief. Ww) CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betore me thls dd day” of 
August, 1887. H y W. RENN i, 
Notary Public, N Py County. 
Correct—Attest: 


G. G, PRE nOr?. 7) 
H. SLLBERHORN Directors. 
_ SOEs WILKIN, 5 


F, E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos, 3 anc 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets. 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 

Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
can ceomage Bank, American safe Deposit Company, 
ete. 

Sccurities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All solicited, gratuitously responded 
to. C correspondence | solicited 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 


REAL UATE AND LOAN, 
minto Bat, ties, Gae-Anre Book Belidins, 
Invests for —————— Correspondence Solicited. 
send for printed matte 
Saint Paul State Ag’t American BuretyOo.,of NewYork. 








BUARANTEED, ea 


ited. 
HN M, Owns, a 
% 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
cpoxr IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 
Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
Interest semi-annually. Col- 
leoted and remitted free of cost. 








TO INVEST } Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer eer Kan. W Mortgage Loat Loan Firm. 


Anh que hate Cromer’ Outde fre, and 
pr ~pof 
the patrons of this House. 


AMPLE SECURITY AT 1” 
HAVE YOU MONEY 





the close of business 


RESSRE EE SANE EON aT ast 
‘anne and discount OU! sf etitesséocas tee 
Sv nendhenbisabhinntecdentetapoeness 7 
United ee bonds to secure circulation. 

tes bonds to secure deposits, 
Due from ck, nat tee dee — 1 













: 
Fs 
SRESSTESSEK SRVSSRZ 











BRGEERS BEiesccceseccccccccce $8,739 
Checks and other cash items.. 56,994 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 4,286,304 

Bills of other banks............... 42,000 
oe currency, nickels, etc.. e 1 

=o HE MOE cosets eashanecenes 1,127,389! 

] —— fund with United States 











10,40 00 

a de 3 ores to check. 15,155,746 64 

epeed deposits TLbl2 @ 

Cc Cortitied ch CBs cnasecs caccecescce 756,259 98 

Cashier’s cea outstanding..... 75,000 00 

Deposits of U. 8S. disbursin, Silice 174,996 61 

Mue to other national banks.........- 9,579,023 13 
an 

— 16 

401 2th 08 


Total 

STATE OF une YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33. 

» WRIGHT, Cashier of the National ‘Park 
Bank, “New fo city, do solemnly swear that the 
by wd statement is _™ to the bem of NGHT. Cosh Rpowiedge 
an 
Sworn to pa subscribed before e me this ‘sh da day "ot 

ICKOK, 


August, 1 Cc 
Notary Public, New York County. 


Correct Attest : 
GEO. H. POTTS, ) 
.T. MOORE, __ § Directors. 
EUGENE KELLY, 3 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
7 oe a vor NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CiTyY Ok NEW YORK, at New York, inthe State of 
New York, at the close of business on the Ist day of 


August, 1337 
_SESOURCES. 





{cans RI a sasendséiisatscbenecsss $2,128,209 94 
.8. bonds to ae circulation (par 
cranes I ORE ndicccanenengnces gococe 100,000 00 
0.8 bonds on hand (par value), 4 per 
mts..... ciate hianabea grads imateahenessbee 52,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 145.028 27 
Due from er national banks........... 223,232 08 
Due from state and private banks and 
bankers 23,498 70 


tate 
Current expenses and tuxes paid 
Premium (murket value)........ 
Checks and other cash items 





Exchanges for Clearing-house we 191,U79 = 
Bills of other banks......... onne 09S, 
ee paper currenc om 
BB. cc ccoscgceppecege vce 183 3 

specie-viz:: Gold coin - $00,316 

Gold Treasury certificates. . 52,370 o 

“— Clearing-house certiti- w 

Silver —_- 11,60 05— 





Le@Gal-tenGer BOCES. o.0.220000.secccccececcce 
Redemption fund with U. 3S. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 


Son) hehe enscepaanronnetuteend-antiatelinns 4,500 00 
to U. Treasurer, other than 

H ‘per cent. I B. -. TOMB icccccecscccce 2,000 00 

Total...... ER AOE A Le $3,058,917 77 


L JABILITIES 
Capital rj paid in 





its 
vtroller. notes received from Comp- 
rolie 


Dinascencnasebeteseceocsces 10,514 41 
Certified checks. . ° Hh 57,203 Tl 1,904,007 42 
St ncenntviccntnancecasseceernceseescege 10,000 00 
Due to other national banks 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
ers 





497,021 00 
207,990 85 999 85 


0 eo ee ee $3,938, 38.917 77 7 
oe Or NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


Yo 

I, OLIVER F F. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen's 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above os is true, to the best of 


my knowledge and belief. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of 
August, 1487. Jou SLATE a 
_ Notary Public, Kings Co., N.Y. 
C ertificate filed in N 


¥. ¥. County. 
Correct— Attest: 
-GEO. STARR, } 
JAS. E. GRANNISS, ; Directors. 
EDW’D J. HALL, JR.. 








EPORT OF THE C OR DITION OF THE 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK at New York, in 

rae Seate of New York, at the close of = a. Aug. 
st, . 












RESOURCES. 
S ANA GiISCOUDtS. .........ceeeeeeeeerere 
CPUSRUIEER. cococccccspecesecensescceees 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 471,820 00 
Due from other national banks............ 58,000 4 
Due from state banks and bankers........ 42,157 54 
Real estate, niture and fixtures. 00 
Current expenses es 33 44 
Pp jums paid............... 8,000 00 
Checks and other cash items. 9,366 65 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 349,095 
BEE GS GOOD CREc cccceccicccecescesecccse 44,468 00 
—- paper currency, nickels and 102 50 
pe cogencececococceseccosceececcnccesee oe 632,458 60 
Legal-iender i iccaneneoenenamnaciessens 107,423 00 
emption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
RB nc cocncenscnensessscenennsqmesesoesncs 8,674,278 01 
LIABILITES. 
Capital stock SE  icanidthateatnseewnsxess 200,000 
oe i a nesaiandeniee chednindeeenswes 127,762 28 
ded edi baseeseseneednecebccseoeces 27 

National bank-notes outstanding — 





ndividual de tfente subject to check. et 


Demand certificates of deposit............ 13 rv 
Certitied checks............. ..++ exer 05 
Cashier's a outstanding 21,000 00 
Due to other national banks.... 142,807 10 
Due to state banks and bankers 22,211 58 





TS Te $3,674,278 01 
Sta ATE O¥ NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
I, T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
wank, do 1 | swear that the above ee is 
true to the best of my oer totes and belief. 
. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 
pom ag and sworn w betore’ ne ee 4th day of 


August, Ist 
Notary ‘Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
FRED. KUHNE. ) 
H. WALTER WEBB, ; { Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES, ) 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING), 
No, 1 Broadway, New York, 





LOGAN C. MURRAY. President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 

















Pad At Rn act 





Caran 255,000 00 


Gold co $ 
Gold Treasury certiticates.. 2,760,000 WW 
Gold Clearing-house cer- 
tifica + Ltanehiicase: aia 1,165,000 00 
SE Sl iicienncnetenndagaa 8,200 00O— 4,168,200 oo 
Legal-tende re ao ctpecntenorgcsecgccccs 574,714 00 
8. certificates of deposit for legal 
inten notes (Sec. 5193 Mev, 3 515,000 00 
~ 49,500 OU 
$28,965,747 Ss 
1,500,060 Ou 
000,000 00 
251,650 ww 
96,022 00 
5,708 00 
npuid 11,353 00 
Individual deposits subject to 
Shs iacuskasusandsacenedges $9,295,265 41 
Demand certificates of de- 
ere 12.350 00 
Certitied checks............... 342,972 SS 
Cashier’s checks outstand 
dncagdcdonsanhsdegercenscece 124,525 Tl— 9,775,113 * 
Due to other national banks................ 10,379,130 7 
ay to state and private banks and bank- 
8,036,749 39 





Total.. $28,965,747 58 
STATE ov New YORK, CITy AND COUNTY OF NEW 
K, 88: 


I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the Im 
ers’ und Traders’ National ‘Bank of New York, A 
solemnly swear that the we gd peyeanees is true, to 
the best of my kno ese, and be 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and sabecribed before me this 3d day of 
August, 1887. JONATHAN MARSHALL, 
Notary Public, of N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 


E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
HORACE K. THURBER, $ Directors. 
____ JULIUS CATLIN, JR., "S 














Rens OF THE a OF THE 

LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York in the State pe New York, at the 
close of business August Ist, 





$2,255,086 48 
11 09 
Other stock » bo: di id rtg foes 38 
8, bonds and mortgages. os 
Due from other national banks............ 95,729 1 
Due trom state banks and bankers........ 18,157 08 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... 200,000 00 
Current expenses and tuxes paid 6,885 47 
pe other cash items..... 27.621 
xchanges for Clearing-house 471,882 31 
Bills NO Wns cnn canccoessaseancisoes 8,549 
200 
684 15 
71,109 U0 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 27,000 00 

















Total........ 
Capital stock paid i. 
Surplus fund , 000 
Undivided proti 110,187 38 
National bank-notes outstan . 585,410 00 
Dividends unpaid.............. ..++ ie 8,517 25 
ndividual de ts subject to check...... 1,993,905 35 
Demana — ates of deposit 7,283 74 
Certified checks.............. .. T4225 56 
Cashier’s bees outstanding. 73,000 00 
Due to other national banks. . 076,350 b4 
Due tostate banks and bankers 214,269 72 
pedineovtiantbéseonstnsewaetobeenesenss 960 84 
on OF bg! YORK, COUNTY OF NEW K, 88.: 


Eh ‘Cashier 
Subseries and ae... to before ae this 4th aay of 
Aug 1 CHARLES F’, AUKAM 
Notary” "Public Kings Co. Certificate tiled in Now y Pork 


Correct- -Attest : 

WM. H. MACY, 
JOHN T. WILLETS: | 
A. C. KINGSLAND, $ 


Directors. 


Ris ORT OF THE CON DITION F THE 
LATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
est State of New York, at the close of business Aug. 








RESOURCES. 

Loans L. discounts. $3,993,627 11 
Overdrafts.........+s.s2000+ 300 
U. 3. aa to secure circu 5 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgagi 519.750 00 
Due from other national banks..... 152,430 38 

© from state banks and bankers....... 6,204 34 
Real estate, a 4 and fixtures........ 501,550 75 
Current expenses and es paid 26,615 06 
Checks and other cash items...... 92 3 


Exchanges oe C Aeaeing- Reese... 
Bills ot other banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 





. > Salemi dnéatish and aakiianiedeawibndineaien senses 4 
Togal-tonder notes... oo 2 22 "Bu7'1zs 00 






jemption 1 pam with U 














-per cent. of circulawuon)..............+6+ 26,550 00 
MND «eins scandent gindiiatiansoeisaves $11,125,184 66 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund..... 1, 00 
Undivided pro 264,517 9 
National Sieaeae outstan 528,690 00 
Dividends unpaid................ 705 00 
Individual de Posits subject tocheck...... 3,606,258 93 
Gomene eae potas of deposit........ <a 4,943 4 





8,004, 
Cash er’s ia outstanding.. 201,751 96 


Due to other national 


Total 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY O 
I, ARTHU 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 

ment is true, to the best of w* know veeaee and belief. 

A. SHERMAN, Coaniee. 

Subscribed and sworn to before 4 this 4th 
August, 1887. H. L. BuavNano 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
F. D. TAPPEN, 


. ROOSEVELT, 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., 


DIVIDEND. 


THE NEW YORK a EXCHANGE BANK, ?} 
EW YORK, July 29th, 1887. ¢ 

SEV ENTY-SEUOND DIVIDEND. 

TA MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS held this day, a dividend of THREE (3) PER 
eg ee was declared payable on and after August 

st, 


¥ NEW Vout e 88.2 


Directors. 











C. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 


LLINO®. CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
H SEMI- A AL CASH DIVIDEND, - 

A Dividend of THREE AND A HALF (sk) PER 
CENT. in casn, has ye ayabie September 
1st, 1887, to ‘Stockholders of the I a Central Rail- 
road Com Bay. as oe reuk — at un close of business 
August | Ss Tansf 4 ae at be closed 

from er Och until Se 
A. G. HACK TAF, elas Secretary. 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
ay. 
‘w YORR. July léth, 1887. 
A Dividend of THREE { DE PER CENT., on the capi- 


tal stock of this company has been declared payable 
Septem r. ist, loge. aE, office of the 


eg amas at 3 
SS ee next. == we D. of. whe gecond day greond day ‘as 


ay 








MERICAN 
12 Broadwi 

















XUM 


s 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1019) 238 











©) i St 
at the close of "business August Ist, 1ss1: 
































RESOURCES. 
ANNs c> sd cos Bbdnhedsecodee 911,000,468 * 
s" Lg oo eR * 
—seraaerrits eres m6 Der 50,000 06 
Other stock nds, and mortgages...... 9,000 
Due from ocher national banks..........-+ 1,106,199 v9 
th: 
00 
49 
00 
iM 
ou 
00 
00 
$28,189,402 69 
ital wate LIABILITIES. 0 
ci stoc n.. 
‘— fun ‘seat 00 
paraded profits. 86 
New York 00 
ational bank-notes outstanding. 5 00 
Dividends un: 6,U92 50 
ndividual de subject to check 11,056,708 71 
Demaad certi cates Sof deposit. ee 119,241 20 
Certitied checks. ...........+..+++ --» 9,476,980 41 
- 1b | 





Total $28,159,402 69 
STATE “ey NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


1,E.3. MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
the above statement true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
. MASON, Copier. 


E. 
Sabscrieak and sworn to betore me this 3d d ad of 
August, 1357: HANSON C. GIBSO. 
Notary Public Nev ew y Yook Soanty. 
Correct—Attest: 
M. FRY, 


HAS. ? 
H. B, LAIDI LAW, > Directors 
NSON W. HEARD, § 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York 





in the State of New York, at the was of business 
August Ist, 1:67: 


RESOURCES. 











EEE TTD EE $2,713,501 13 
. 8. bonds to 50,000 60 
083 75 
895 BS 
16,447 17 
4,00 00 
Current eapenses and taxes paid.......... 4,ia4 58 
_—— and other cash items..... ae 84,445 54 
es for Clearing-house 589,507 59 
Bills of o Sther Sindsmstensceatinanecoces 3,0u0 00 
Fract: 
576 26 
ipecie ease 432,189 50 
eee cai i ncecteneseebeeshinedwands 110,032 00 
U.3 =. Sontnentes of deposit for legal ten- 
hocepeseces ‘Seuinaaranves seeebocvesceves 15,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. ‘seeasunee 6 rd 
per cent. of circulation)....... 2,250 00 





Cashier's checks outstanding..... 
Due toother nutional banks pecese 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know “ee and belief. 
w. AKLEY, President. 
+e 9 and sworn to wales me this 3d day of 
August, low A. M. EAGLESON 


Notary Pu blic. 
Correct—Attest: 
PEARSO HALSTEAD, n i 
Ls L. MERHIFIELD, Directors. 
. KR. LESHER, 5 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION, OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF REPUBLIC, at 
New York, in the State ot New ork, at the close of 
business August Ist, 132/ 
KESOURCES. 








Loans and discounts...............+++ $7,436,706 56 
QUGREIEENG, -ccccccccccovaartesecgsacece 198 51 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 
U. 3. bonds to secure deposits.... 100,009 00 
U.S. bonds on hand...............+. 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 475,542 89 
Due from other national banks. ‘ 961,266 41 
Due from state banks and bankers 25,504 
estate, furuiture and fixtures 687,604 16 
Current expenses and es paid 6.554 89 
SP Eethahassesksasencbarcisenceoes 21,837 36 
— and other cash 
anetenesepedapenatinese $10,753 91 
eleanoss for Clearing- 
MEM capes seecticcsseces ove 1,108,401 42 
Bills of other banks... 63,903 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
a and cents.......... 132 28 


cahnaiepabsbedibtouese 2,089,264 39 
419,414 00 

emption fund with U. 

‘Treasurer (5 per cent. of 


Ss. 
Circulation)..............66+ 2,250 00 —38,691,179 00 





TEkejtécess néscmesasumssnsnsanessins $13,414,474 38 
Capital stock paid LiABILITIES. $1 a 
* PEED Bi. ocncccesepecnecccccscce 500,000 
te it Si ansnesercessesenescncsscocesses 50u,u0U U0 
U ndivided BP ocecccscoccssqgsecovcccccs QUi,b07 
fouul bauk-notes outstanding........ 202 
pees. DL cdsigchetbneeses  —<hevte 2,912 50 
Individual deposits subject 
BD OB e cc cc pecscccccccccgce 2,427,877 61 
—- certificates of de- on.ses a2 
Certitied checks. 2222222255 570,050 26 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
United Siaiss a pecs gzsoreces by 4 
e Rinceas 
Due other Oe eanal 6,008,243 73 
Due ets and” : 
beeescccese ecco cccce 1,527,956 25 —11,141,503 95 





Te ee ee $13,414,474 58 

TAT“ OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

. H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 

bank do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know}oae* and belief. 

PULLEN, Tote. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of 
August, 1857. 


ES WA 
9, ublic, Kings Co. 
Cypettonte filed in New York County 


Correct—Attest 
a BY Jay KNOX, 


CHAS. Ry FLINT, 
6: one INDIANA Thisis the best 
beg h 4 


Directors. 





FIRST MORTGAGE 
2EARM L 


OLIVER S. CARTER, 
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Commercial. 


TROUBLES OF TRADE. 


Our leading dry-goods merchants are, 
now and then, wrongfully charged with 
unnecessary severity in arresting persons 
who have in their possession goods that 
have not been paid for. In nearly every 
case that has come to public notice or to 


our knowledge, the merchant has had- 


and has furnished abundant evidence that 
he was clearly justified in the action taken. 
The latest event of this sort occurred 
at the highly respected establishment of 
Messrs. H. O’Neill & Co., on Sixth Avenue. 
We have carefully examined the facts in 
the case, including the evidence on both 
sides, and we do not hesitate to say that 
ninety-nine merchants out of every hun- 
dred, in this or any other large city, would 
have done precisely as Messrs. O’Neill 
& Co, have done in the case referred to. A 
mistake may possibly have been made, and 
an innocent woman may have been wrong- 
fully arrested. But why, in the name of 
common sense, did not this accused person 
ask permission to take the goods she as- 
serts she was only examining, into the 
street, or to the street door, for examina- 
tion. The leading partner in one of the 
oldest and largest dry-goods stores in New 
York said, not long ago, that he honestly 
believed that the losses of his firm, by 
downright stealing, amounted yearly to 
not less than five thousand dollars, in spite 
of the utmost care and vigilance on the 
part of expert detectives and trustworthy 
clerks to prevent it. He said: ‘‘ Well, we 
can stand that amount, but we are all the 
time afraid our losses will be immensely 
increased, and that keeps us in a worry all 
the time.” There are at times, and nearly 
all the time in fair weather, from two to 
three thousand people in the immense es- 
tablishment of O’Neill & Co., and it is at 
such places that losses of property are con- 
stantly occurring. Such large firms do 
right in adopting every proper and legal 
measure for self-protection. 

In this special case, on the facts as they 
stand, we do not believe that Messrs. O’- 
Neill & Co. could possibly have done oth- 
erwise than they did. If the lady, as we 
have before stated, wanted to take the prop- 
erty into the street, or to a better light else- 
where in the store, for ‘‘ examination,” she 
should most certainly have asked permis- 
sion todo so. Hadshe done thisshe would 
instantly, and most courteously, too, we 
believe, have been permitted to do so, and 
thus saved herself and Messrs. O’Neill & 
Co. a great deal of annoyance and trouble. 

An attempt has been made of late, in 
some quarters, to induce the public to be- 
lieve that our merchants are cruelly severe 
in their methods for self-protection. Such 
talk is all nonsense. If there was a parti- 
cle of evidence of this—as there is not—the 
merchant practicing it would be ruined 
quicker by loss of business than by any in- 
vasion of persons who, under various names 
and excuses, manage to do a great deal of 
mischief. Whatis specially needed at this 
juncture, in all trading circles, especially 
among those, as a class, who visit our 
crowded dry-goods establishments, is a 
good stock of honesty and common sense, 
backed up with civility and a proper ap- 
preciation of the untold kindly methods 
adopted in every leading mercantile estab- 
lishment in the city to serve each patron 
honestly, fairly and promptly at all times, 
and even under the most provoking cir- 
cumstances. 


a 
> 


CONVICT LABOR STATISTICS. 


Mr. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, devotes 
his second annual report to the question 
of prison labor. We give, as follows, a 
single paragraph as summarized in one of 
the papers of this city: 

“ Fron. the report in hand, it appears that 
the total number of prisoners of all grades 
employed in the institutions comprehended 
in the report is 64,349, the males numbering 
58,454, and the females 5,895. Of this total 
number, 45,277 are engaged in productive 
labor of some kind, 15,100 are éhgaged in 
prison duties, and 3,972 are sick or‘idle. Of 
the total number, 14,827 are employed under 
the public account system, 15,670 under the 
contract system, 5,676 under the piece-price 
system, and 9,104 ynder the lease system. 








The state having the largest number of con- 
victs in the institutions considered is New 
York, its total being 9,703. Included in 
these computations are 1,240 prisoners of the 
United States, sentenced to different penal 
institutions of the several states and terri- 
tories. The prison population of the classes 
of institutions treated of is, as stated, 64,349 
—a proportion of the population of the 
United States, as at present estimated, of 
one in 930; but the proportion to those en- 
gaged in mechanical, agricultural and min- 
ing pursuits in the whole country, is about 
one convict to every 300 persons soemployed.”’ 
Sixty-four thousand three hundred and 
forty-nine persons, male and female, 
working in all the penal institutions of 
the United States, do not present a very 
formidable competition with the labor of 
those who are not convicts. The propor- 
tion of the former, as compared with the 
latter, is so small that we really see no 
occasion for the constant hue and cry of 
the so-called labor reformers about the 
competition of prison labor with outside 
labor. We do not believe that the compe- 
tition produces any appreciable effect 
upon the labor market, or that it should 
be taken into the account in regulating 
prison labor. So far as there is any com- 
petition at all, it is a necessary result, un- 
less convicts are locked up in absolute 
idleness, and the expense of their support 
is provided for by taxation. 
——————* 


DRY GOODS. 





A MARKED improvement is noticeable 
in the business of the dry-goods market 
for the past week, and the buyers present 
have commenced their purchases with 
something of the old-time vim. There is 
no appearance of speculation in the deal- 
ings, but a large increase in the demand 
is experienced for reassortments of season- 
able fabrics, and from some sections of the 
country the orders have been quite large, 
indicating the fact that the protracted 
warm weather has enabled the retailers to 
reduce their stocks of seasonable fabrics 
to much smaller proportions than hereto- 
fore. That the prosperity of the country 
at large is commencing to assert itself is 
an undeniable fact, and is proven by the 
large increase in the demand from the 
consumer for the better class of fabrics 
suitable for wearing apparal. The under- 
tone of the local market, especially in the 
jobbing department of the trade, has 
been steadily improving throughout the 
week, and large lots of goods have 
been distributed in assorted packages 
by the leading houses. 
agents were the recipients of a good many 
re-orders for prints, ginghams, dress 
goods, etc., to be shipped at once, which 
indicates the low condition of stocks and 
the caution exercised by the merchant in 
not ordering until compelled by the ne- 
cessities of the demand. Staple cotton 
goods continue in very light supply, and 
many makes of ginghams, prints, dress 
goods, hosiery, knit underwear, etc., are 
more largely under the control of orders 
than at the corresponding period in any 
former year. Under these favorable con- 
ditions it is a sellers’ market, and prices 
are firmly maintained on nearly all plain 
and patterned cotton fabrics, worsted 
dress goods, hosiery, etc. Collections are 
reported easy, and obligations are being 


promptly met, while the general 

situation is very satisfactory. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS. AND DRESS 
GOODS. 


The demand for cotton goods continues 
steady, and prices are firm with a ten- 
dency toward advancement. Deliveries 
on account of former transactions are 
progressing steadily, but many makes of 
plain and colored cottons are still sold 
ahead of production for some time to 
come. Brown and bleached goods, cotton 
fiannels, wide sheetings, corset jeans and 
sateens are severally in fair demand by 
package buyers, and agents report a 
steady though moderate business in den- 
ims, ticks, cheviots, checks, plaids and 
other colored cottons. Table damasks. 
scrims, quilts and towels are in moderate 
request at first hands and steady in price. 
Dress ginghams are moving steadily, and 
the jobbing trade is more active. Staple 
checks and fancies are in good aemand, 
and cords continue in fair request. Dress 
crinkles are more or less quiet, but coat- 





Manufacturers’ ’ 





ing styles are in pretty good demand. 
Striped seersuckers, chambrays, zephyrs, 
etc., are jobbing in fair quantities, Dress 
goods were in moderate demand by pack- 
age buyers, and there was a steady move- 


mentin leading makes of all-wool, worsted 
and fancy cotton fabrics in execution of 
back orders. The provision of all-wool 
and worsted dress goods for the fall trade 
ep many novelties in neat checks 
—— which are likely to attain wide 
ularity with consumers, and —_ 
Beles are also shown in great variety, as 
= fancy weaves in serge and diagonal 
effects, etc. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There is a healthy and encouraging 
business being done in the woolen goods 
department, and the orders for me 
weight worsted coatings and suitings, al 
wool and cotton-warp cassimeres, etc., is 
of fair proportions. Cheviots continue to 
do weil, and the general report on indigo- 
blue flannels is that they are fairly hold- 
ing their own. Satinets are doing well, 
both as regards orders on spring weights 
and duplicates for heavy goods, The sup- 

ly of Kentucky jeans is small, with as- 
sortments broken and prices very firm. 
Wool and worsted dress fabrics in plaids 
and checks continue to meet with very 
fair sale. Jersey cloths and stockinette 
are momentarily quiet. In blankets there 
is stilla fair trade, and in flannels also 
enough is doing to keep the market steady. 
Shawis and skirts still meet with quite 
satisfactory movement. Wool and cot- 
ton hose and half hose were in light de- 
mand by package buyers, but there was a 
steady movementin leading makes on ac- 
count of back orders, and desirable makes 
are well sold up and firm in price. Bal- 
briggan and gauze underwear are meet- 
ing with some attention, and large job- 
bers are placing some pretty good orders 
for next spring. Heavy shirts and draw- 
ers, also fancy knit woolens, are moving 
steadily on account of former transac- 
tions, but new business is only moderate. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 

For the week. 1887. 


Entered at the port... $2,598,559 $2.687.669 
Thrown on market.... 2,480,010 2,582,224 


Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port... 73.542,997 69,452.97 


Thrown on market.... 72,142,172 





Cleaufast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 
) A fullline of Ladies’, Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bicycle 
Stockings. Send for Price- 
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BRUSH 
AND POLISHER. CKD 


Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristie 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish= 
er. No Loose Bristies. "hon-leritating to 
the Cums, Powdered Ready for use. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 
Warranted to neither break down or 
roll up in wear. 

None Genuine without KABO stamped on inside of Corset. 
‘Try it! It will eost noth not as represen’ 
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CEKICACO CORSET co. 
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FIREWORES REGULATIONS. 


FiRE-COMMISSIONER PURROY has sub- 
mitted to the Mayor a draft of proposed 
new ordinances governing the storage and 
sale of fireworks in this city, which in 
substance is as follows: Permits for the 
retailing of fireworks from June 10th to 
July 10th are to be issued to parties apply- 
ing prior to May 20th, No permit will 
be issued for sale in any building where 
either cigars, tobacco, paints, oils, var- 
nishes, dry goods of any kind, toys, sta- 
tionary,” or other light material of acom. 
bustible nature is kept for sale; or in a 
drug store, or in any building licensed to 
keep any product of petroleum; or in any 
wooden building, or in any building where 
any person other than the applicant or his 
family reside; or in any building contain- 
ing gunpowder, matches, tar, hemp, hay, 
cotton, or any of quite a list of explosive 
or inflammable substances. Not more 
than one permit can be granted in any 
any one block. The entire amount 
to be kept shall not exceed $500 of market 
value; and there are a number of regula- 
tions concerning lights, non-exposure of 
the fireworks for sale outside the walls 
or in any open door or window, etc. As 
for storage and wholesaling, no permit 
whatever is to be issued south of Fifty- 
ninth Street; above Fifty-ninth Street, 
storage and sales are to be permitted only 
in what is known in law as “ fire-proof” 
buildings, separated by not less than 
twenty-five feet of o oa space from any 
other building on the sides and rear. 
The same regulations as to occupancy ap- 
ply to the wholesaling as to the retailing, 
and a competent uniformed person must 
be kept stationed in front to keep out 
smokers. 

We are unable to compare these pro- 
posed regulations with the existing ones 
—assuming that there are some existing 
at present; but they appear to have been 
framed with quite an intention of strin- 
gency, and if they are not more stringent 
than the present ones, those were plainly 
violated by the party who placed fire- 
works in the Broadway store, not only 
within the dry-goods district, but within 
a building containing dry goods. The 
fees proposed, $20 for wholesaling and $5 
for retailing, certainly seem much too 
small, especially the latter; for the larger 
the stocks the greater the care will nat- 
urally be, and since every additional place 
of retailing is one more spot of risk, it 
would seem desirable to discourage their 
multiplication. 

The proposed regulations exclude re- 
tailing from a large central section of 
th» city, including a large part of the 
dry-goods district. But the greatest dan- 
gers to rson and_ property, as 
well as all the noise and discomfort, come 


from the indiscriminate use of ‘‘crack- 
ers,” large and small, roman can- 
dies, and the rest of the small and 


cheap stuff, and the sale and use of 
these, as to the public in general ought to 
be suppressed, not merely regulated. This 
would not interfere materially with the 
business of the large concerns, and would 
rather stimulate than discourage exhibi- 
tions of fireworks proper. The aggregate 
“fun” derived from fizzing and snapping is 
not very great in reality,and, if it were, is 
too expensive at the price; it can be turned 
in other directions, for a dozen fathers, 
combining to give a quiet ‘‘exhibition” of 
more respectable size in the evening, can 
furnish as much ‘‘fun” as by a dozen li- 
censes to boys to make things as hideous 

as possible all day. Bought by anybody 
who chooses, these ex esbeds fall into 
the hands of persons ‘aie of them, 
and if this is true of adults, itis more true 
as to the boys; on the contrary, the large 
displays are naturally in charge of ex- 
perts. Really, if we are to go on permit- 
ting everybody to ‘‘fire” off anything he 
pleases, there is hardly any sound reason 
why we should not go one step further in 
the insanity, and permit everybody, old 
or young, to fire guns and pistols, even 
uuloaded ones, for oneday. There might 
be more casualties, but it would be ‘‘only” 
once a year, you know. 





a INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Maas. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDOERLY, President. 
ENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHNA, mA LL, Secretary. 





MIORAL: 


BEST LIFE POLICY 


Assets, $9,464,000 


J. G. BATTERSON, Pres. 


(Cut copyrighted by EK. S. Truron.] 


ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


The Full 
Also, Best of Life Companies. Prinetpes 
ISSUES Gam om Ac- 
cident Poli- 
covering injuries received in & cies will be 
Travel, Work, or Sport. paid in case 
in the Market. Indefeasible, both fect, 
Non-Forfeitable, World-Wide. both hands, 
& hand and 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $13,500,000. . foot, = 
5 All Claims paid without Discount, and immediately sight at 
on receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. both eyes, 
ee Ratan ates. by accident. 
. Surplus, $2,227,000. One-third 
— a the Princi- 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. al Sum 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. or loss of a 
single hand 
or foot. 


INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.”’ 

























INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 





HOME 


Life Insurance Co. 
254 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
179 MONTAGUE ST., Brooklyn. 
MAY 1ST, 1887. 


Balance May Ist, 1886........0...c.ssseeeeeees $5,779,968 43 
Receipts during the See 982,368 83 
$6,762,207 26 
ISBURSEM ENTS 
Paid to Policy-holders pega $606,502 33 
Paid rent, Company’s salaries 

and all other expenses....... 204,016 05— 810,578 38 
5,951,728 88 

Liabilities. .........ccessseeceeees 4,476,161 08 

REED: cocccccccscoccsocecceceess 1,475,567 £0 


peosaneceebeasenscensnsenesen 5,951,728 §8 

rei forme of Life and Endowment Policies and An- 
nuity Bonds issued. No restriction as to residence or 
travel. F queue paid on presentation of satisfactory 


proofs of death 
EO. C. RIPLEY, President. 


CHAS. A. TOWNSEN p, Wee: Preeldent s wa 
. Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insarance Company. 
NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital........ ‘ebidievatwseatbis $390,090 00 
Hee Sins cagnenauiteoncesesesvans 3 65 
Unearned premiums and other 
PEEEhas ciacescuds cococsecenee 213.212 37 
$1 oe — 


ew YORE, J st 
THE BOARDOF DIRECTORS HAVE ESOLVED: 

First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
be declared to stockholders, payable on and after July 


22d, 1°87. 
jecond—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
guanine Scrip for the year ending June 0th, 1887, will 
be paid on and cater August 22d, 1887. 
Ps M, H. CROLIUS, Secretary, — 











THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both ; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, sure rates. 

Its policies are squarely reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send for rates,etc. 
Home Office, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 


New Enaland 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. a Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


$15:837:895 37 





bution of 5 
setts non-fo! 
Cash surrender = rot i insurance values in- 
dorsed on every policy 
Pamphlets exp anatory of the werd Posture may be 
had on application at Company's 


" POSP-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


ONE CENT 


than pay for a year's subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite affair 
on the Slst of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,209,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

I 0c cevcesisenccsssssczceces-es 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums................ $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1886 to 3ist December, 1886..............++ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

i eksdsticabehadankiapeakies $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

EXPONBCB.........0-0eeeeeeeee 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Leans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GISD GE ccenscccccceencvecetccnssccsss 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
A Fa crenccncciccsecnsenssccccancess 285,254 68 

Bs conchoceguscnecssecseee cicssestacen $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


8 not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 
Annual premium, $183.05. 


Amount, $5,000. 
Five-year Pe- 
ending 





1885 (two years)...... : 


Post Mortem Dividend 109 00 
Ls oiccncsdcdentesdeasekenonenmeuad $7,839 00 
I inisnsinninacantacnuaasaiesee $5,000 00 
De Re oceccctcscccesies ccccstd $12,839 00 
a ncsncccescccvescscesscess 6,040 65 


Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
miums received..... wecpenmemmbtntnah $6,798 35 
Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endewnent Claims Latc- 
ly Paid. 


Seoret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
gum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement. 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions. 
$603 64 

626 3% 

526 34 

Ree BIDE, oc cecccccsaseee- ctecescosccaces $1,756 34 
Pas CF POWehes. ...0600.0000- cccccccccccccccccces 6,200 00 
Total amount received..............sceseeseee $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 





Pre- New In- 

miums. surance. 

UBT. 0.200 cevece $14,090,153 $20,491,920 
IBIS... 20000 eee 18,092,719 28,290,818 
BID. 2.0 ceccevee 12,687,881 38,804,554 
1BBD.... weeeeree 12,275,589 38,700,759 
BBL. ....0 ceeree 12,196,624 34,760,755 
1BBB. 0.0. vereee 12,845,592 37,234,458 
1BBB.... eecevee 13,457,928 37,820,597 
1884... 13,850,258 34,687,989 
WEBB. 202 cecceeee 14,768,901 46,548,894 
TOBE... - veeees 15,634,720 56,852,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


Amount ri — ee 
moi - ' 
cowed from chased tnowrence 
and dividends. 
$14,000,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,604 46 
12,198,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
18,457,928 44 138,950,360 51 
13,850,258 43 13,928,062 19 
14,763,901 93 14,402,049 90 
15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 








$154,540,371 08 9136,427,008 25 
The amount returned is 161 per cent. of that recetved . 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1886.......$63,512,618 00 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Mii cidinsniessudckhenias. dadudeineiediuhemiiassieeeeaisaediehal $16,286,037 68 

Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886.............ccceseeeeeceeeeeeeeees 878,161 65—$15,507.906 04 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities gold)............ 4,157,786 42 

Leas Interest accrued January Ist, 1886............000 ceccecececececccceeeees 435,284 18— 3,722,502 24—$19, 230,408 


$82,743,026 25 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including.reversionary additions to SAMO...........-..seeeeeeeeeeeee $2,757,085 97 

Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same.. 559,075 01 

Dividends, annuities, and purchased polictes..........-+ceeseeecceeceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeees 4.511,119 11 
Tota] paid Policy-holders.... ...ccccccccoscccccccese esesccccsceseves $7,027,250 09 

WROD CRA POGRTETOMONE. o50. 0 5 ccccccsccsccccsccescocncccocneasoscoesovcccssoooesseseenee 245,142 84 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees................++0++- 2,529,357 57 


Office and law expenses. salaries, advertising. printing, ete.................eeseeeeeee 545,672 30—$10,923,402 


$71,819,623 48 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). ............ccceeeeeseceeeseers ‘j $3,083,305 13 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,273 §8)........ 39,522,443 90 
te SR cnc cn scccnenquecencogececesencsecoensnceepepprabadonanpenanbesesesenteavegnenns 6,839,974 22 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,008,- 

000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 15,228,775 00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00)... ...... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 

CRO UID OD SVET GIR TIRIIIIP 0.0. ccccccccces voccsccdevcoveccnssssccnsccconssooncce 408,619 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 

I Silt cccdndcocntnncecnctsnccevesonessececnabemeonessoesscitesateheserene eeseses 1,041,666 15 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 646,437 14 
SII «cosets duhdabe batiepubeedembud omdden Seneenesemenepaseneeanateaes tah se 161,905 31 


Accrued interest on investments’, January Ist, I887.....6.00 66. cee cee ee seen eeeebeceee 486,497 10—$71,819,623 
Market value of securities over cost on Company’S DOOKS...............ceceeeeecceceeeeee «© seceeeeeeees 3,001,829 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 188% - - $7%75,421,453 37 


Appropriated as follows: 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887..........0ccceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $202,546 43 
CI I ionic cictescnccdanesdinvisisneccescadsesbentiassalies 355,625 28 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)................seeeeeee: 37,890 70 
SG GI GI ovine cnccceneseccinin 6a: sveccanncne<acccccs 9,318 74 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies: participating insurance at 4 per 

cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 
62,525,599 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 

uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 

ir Misc ddcdebansiaasdenvchenphsavens wehbe Nacthes sedeuuened $3,128,742 77 








DEDUCT— 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 


$4,444,273 46 


267,848 21 

Minas oF Temtinn Pend, Faery Bb, We acess cn cccccsccccecescsccccoeseseccssconess P 4,176,425 25 

Reserved for premiums pald in advance............0.0.c6  ceeecceceeees  ceeeceeceees 38,720 72 
$67,340,926 12 

Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard).................0e0c00 ceeeeeeeeeeees 8,080,527 25 


$75,421,453 37 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44 per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,319 58. 

From the undivided surplus of $8,0£0,527.25 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 
mium. 

Death Claims Income from Insurance in 
paid. Interest, force. 
1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,097 








Cash Assets. 
Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,396 


1883, 2,263,002 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1,1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1,1885, 59,283,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2,757,085 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1,1887, 75,421,453 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, 22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
HENRY TUCK, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
EDWARD MARTIN, JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH. 

R. SUYDAM GRANT, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS 
ROB'T B. COLLINS 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


\ 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Dirwosur. 


E guitable Life As: ssuranceS ocieby 


In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 
over liabilities) ; in PREMIUM INCOME; 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 











an the amount 


may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of its kind in the world. 





ASSETS, Fanuary rst, 1887, . . 


LIABILITIES, (4 


SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,):. . 


per cent. basts,) .. 


$75,510.47 2.70 
859,154,597 -00 
$16,355,875.70 











Surplus, 4% per cent. basis, $20,495,175-76. 
The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company tn the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, . 


NEw ASSURANCE, 1886, 
ToraL INCOME, 1886, 


Premium INCOME, 1886,. . . 


$411,779,098.00 
$11I,540,203.00 
$19,873,733 19 
$76,272,154.02 


. . . 


Improvement during the Year. 








Yucrease of Premium Income, . 


$2,810,47 5.40 


Increase of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis,) $2,493,030.03 


Increase of Assets,. . . 


W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


$8,957,085.20 


H. B. HYDE, President.£ 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 





Are You Interested in Life Insurance? 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 


At age 3 Policy No. 13,258 $95 40 
“ at) 38 7 - 13,884 i 9) fei] 
a ad “* 13,325 112 80 
“ 3 * 13,420 132 60 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WY». E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 








J.™M. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW ‘3zHOA 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT. Ass’t Sec 
All Fetietes | nepootenth Seoued are incontestable for 


ibeolue security. combined with the largest liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


n forms of ‘Tontine Policies issued. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
Ifberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, \st Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
w. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STBBBINGS, Actuary. 











WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their pelicies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
2! Courtlandt St. 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, § New York, 100 Broadway. 





Brooklyn, cor. Court an Monta e 
:¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 
Reserve, ample forallcilaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,008 00 
ae ee 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 14t,1887,. $5,239,981 38 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


Continental 
Buildings 





DIREC1ORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F, C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECH, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See 


























SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY, 

GEORGE BLISS JNO. IKE, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIA RY 

w . SWAN HENRY F. SPAULDING 

HENRY (C. BOWEN. RICHA cCURDY 

AURELIUS B. HUL JOH} At Ten 
HEODORE F. VAII 1OHN H. EARLE 
HEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. 

WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 

ALEX. E. ORR BRADISH JOHNSOK, 

WM. L. ANDREWS, S. M. BUCKING 4 

E. W. CORLIES J. D. VERMI 

JAMES FRASER, JACOB WENDELL. 

Ww LOW, WM. A. SLATER 

HIRASI BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE 


RE 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 
B. OC. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Broekiyn Dep't 


NO MATTER 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 





fession may be, no matter what the age, 
ex , employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will preve a help, an instructer, an edu- 
eater. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[August 11, 1887, 








Old and Young. 


THE FORT OF SAND. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 


ALL day and all day 
On the pearl-white shore, 
Where the billows dash 
And the breakers roar, 
We builded and builded 
With eager hand, 
At edye of the ocean 
Our fort of sand. 


The white ships sailed by 
To their distant land, 
And the sea-gulls flew 
By the curving strand; 
We—heeding no passing— 
Plodded and planned, 
While the wild spray sprinkled 
Our fort of sand. 


Built turret and wall 
And rampart complete; 
Till the sun went down 
On a day too fleet. 
And at night, the high tide 
With steel-cold hand, 
Swept out—and forever 
Our fort of sand. 


But that summer day, 
And the happy light, 
And one sweet child-face, 
With its glances bright 
They are lingering yet 
By ocean strand 
Where we builded and builded 
Qur fort of sand. 
New YorK Ciry. 
7 i ceca ; 
UNDER THE $MADOW OF DEATH. 
BY THE REV. HENRY R. PYNE, 
Nore.—While the writer of the following 
story is not aware of anything in it inconsistent 
with the teachings of the Scripture, he wishes 
to affirm emphatically his own recognition of 
the truth that faith is one thing, and fancy a 
very different thing. As a matter of faith he 
is quite content to take the Saviour’s words: 
*“ These shall go into everlasting punishment; 
but the righteous into life eternal,” and to rest 
in the article of the Apostles’ Creed, “ [ believe 
in the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting. 


” 


THERE was an awful suddenness about 
it all. One moment he was rushing rap- 
idly along at the utmost speed of the ex- 
press; at the next there was a wild shriek 
from the engine, a tremendous crashing 
of the cars together, an awful, rending 
pain, and then an utter silence. 

How long he had been conscious of the 
silence he could not tell, for it seemed to 
him as if there was no further measure- 
ment of time ; but he felt that he had been 
looking long upon the world around him, 
before he was aroused to thought as to 
what and where it was. 

There were sky and fields and trees, as 
there had been inthe land through which 
in his last memories of earth he had been 
borne with railroad speed; yet he knew 
that this was not earth. It was real, as 
real as his own substance seemed to be ; 
but the reality was like that of an image 
on the water, or the reflection in a glass, 
just as the pain he still was feeling was 
not local and distinct, but rather as the 
ache of an old injury over the whole body, 
and the weight of some long-past irreme- 
diable wrong upon the mind. 

The body and mind, whose reality the 
pain attested, were the same mind and 
body that had made up the whole self, 
the same essential self, yet with a change 
in them so apart from all previous expe- 
rience as to debar him from understand- 
ing in what the change consisted, though 
it was marked enough to make him feel, 
** This is not life but death.” 

As this conviction passed into his soul, 
accompanied by a curious, quiet shudder 
of his frame, suchas attends the forma- 
tion of the first ice-needles on the surface 
of still water, he found himself moving 
onward without knowing why or whith- 
er. The power to will was in him, but it 
was under the constraint of something 
stronger than itself, so that he willed only 
to take step after step in one definite di- 
rection, with no energy to halt or to di- 
verge. Nevertheless, he was conscious of 
a possibility of revolt existing far within 
him, though he could not exert it now. 
He felt that soonor late he would rebel, 
and must rebel, why and against what, he 
knew not, nor knew he what the result 
would be, 





ye From this consciousness of himself he 
passed to a conscieusness of others. There 
were many others moving onward as he 
was doing, all approaching a vast build- 
ing that grew allat once upon the gaze, 
an illimitable arcade in which were 
ranged a row of solemn judges, toward 
some special one of whom each comer’s 
steps were turned. The same force that 
had been acting on his own will moved 
bim forward to the bar of a judge with a 
familiar face, aman whom he had helped 
to a judicial office on the earth with an 
understanding that cases in which he was 
concerned might be settled in his favor. 
Hope rose high in his heart at the thought 
of the hold he had upon his judge, and as 
he saw in the jcedge’s face a recognition 
of the claim; but the thought was hardly 
formed, when an awful agony seized on 
his brain and heart, seeming to fasten and 
concentrate upon the very point at which 
the thought arose,and to make it impossi- 
ble to keep the thought within him. Banish 
thought,surrender hope,sacrifice anything 
and everything rather than feel that fire 
longer,was the cry which swelled up with- 
in his soul,and the anguish began to lessen, 
and he was able to see in the judge’s face the 
fading away of a paroxysm like his own; 
and then, with a tone of impartial stern- 
ness fitting that judgment-seat, there 
came the question, ‘* Declare the charge 
against this man of death.” 

Out of the space beside him there grew 
a fearful figure somewhat like himself, 
but with whatever evil expression there 
was in him aggravated, and all elements 
of good away ; and from its tongue rolled 
off an awful register of sins. 

There is no need to recount them here. 
They were such sins as are apt to go with 
wealth and education, and the social posi- 
tion accompanying them. The amazing 
thing to him was their number, and the 
grossness and darkness that their guilt 
assumed as they were told off by that ma- 
lignant tongue. There was nothing that 
he could deny. Every evil motive im- 
puted to him had been actually in his 
heart. He might have made a lawyer’s 
plea in extenuation of the offenses ; but 
there was something in the memory of the 
pain just past which made him shrink 
from this, as he felt his judge would 
shrink from any leaning on his side. In 
silence, therefore, he awaited the sentence 
which was given: *‘ Take him to the heaps 
of wasted wealth, to toil and suffer 
there.” 

The same compulsion came on him 
again, but there was now an action of his 
own volition with it, an acquiescence of 
his conscience in the justice of the decree; 
and in this chastened temper he traveled 
on, he could not tell how long or how far, 
till he found himself beneath a mighty 
mound of dust and sordid refuse, where a 
wretched multitude of men and women 
labored His accuser stood as his task- 
master beside him, bidding him grub and 
rake and sift the mass of stuff like the low- 
est laborers on earth. Then the rebel will 
awoke within him, and looked defiance 
back, and instantly, as if animated by the 
act of his own will, the arm of the guard 
was raised witha pliant rod within the 
hand, and at the end of the rod there 
gleamed a serpent’s head, and when the 
stroke came down the serpent’s bite was 
felt. Not in one place and in a single 
nerve, but everywher* at once the poi- 
soned fang was felt; and the venom was 
of a fire that burned without consuming. 
Rebellion ceased at once. In that agony 
of pain it was impossible even to will re- 
sistance. The grubbing tool was grasped, 
and as his hand closed round it the 
keenness of the pain was dulled; but the 
punishment kept on as a penalty for re- 
bellion, and as a stimulus to harder work. 
The strokes came down from an unsparing 
hand, while curious changes came on the 
scourger’s face. Then and afterward 
the victim noticed that with everything 
in him that set the rod in motion there 
came a look of mingled rage and pain 
into the visage of its wielder. With each 
stroke he writhed himself as if he shared 
the anguish of the serpent’s bite; and it 
was only when the blows had been given, 
and had done their work, and gained the 
mastery of the evil at which they aimed, 
that the torturer’s face resumed its ordi- 
Bary look of settled gloom. The blows 





came down for sloth, for carelessness, for 
every fault or failure in the work, yet 
there was no wanton arbitrary torture. 
Order, industry, obedience were enforced, 
but when the end was gained, the never- 
dying worm withheld its tooth. 

All his former fastidiousness had come 
with the soul from the other world to in- 
tensify his loathing for the toil; but there 
soon came a discovery that waked an in- 
terest in his task. Ashe groped in the 
immeasurable mass of seemingly worth- 
less rubbish, he lighted on a fragment that 
had a familiaraspect. It was broken, de- 
faced, defiled; but it was part of a jewel 
once his own, given by him to win the 
favor ofa woman whose favor could be 
purchased by such a gift. The sight 
brought memory, and memory remorse. 
He saw that the jewel was more defiled 
when pinned on that unworthy breast, 
than when it lay upon the dust-heap; and 
then he began to review the flow of wan- 
ton waste in which his wealth had gone, 
to be renewed by courses increasingly 
crooked and corrupt. With each stroke 
of his rake he now began to gather other 
fragments of like kind, each piecing out 
his memory, and taking its place in the 
mosaic of his life. Nothing seemed to 
have been lost, and nothing left to be for- 
gotten; and a new sense of the wickedness 
of his earthly life came to him, as he 
looked up at it from below, while the 
words were ever sounding in his ears: 
“Thou shalt not come out thence, till 
thon hast paid the uttermost farthing.” 

Then there came new meaning to the 
sentence. He felt while gathering this 
waste, that he was in a true sense undoing 
at least the evil done within himself, that 
he was living over again in a different 
spirit the life that he had spent in sin, and 
that there was reason and use and wis- 
dom in the pain and shame by which he 
was compelled to do it. He worked on 
with the dawning ofa hope that the toil 
was not eternal, but thatthere was a defi, 
nite end to reach, when a change in his 
doom might come. 

How long his work went on he did not 
know. He only knew that an utter weari- 
ness pervaded his whole being, and that 
he had been wondering why his task- 
master had spared the rod so long, when 
his tools fell from his hand, and there 
came no bidding to resume them. He 
glanced aside, and saw that other labor- 
ers had ceased to work, and that all were 
moving ina steady stream alonga well- 
marked path. A woman passing by him 
made a place for him beside her, and he 
felt no check upon his impulse to address 
her. ‘‘ Where are we going now?” he said. 
‘* For the wages of our work,” was the 
reply. ‘* We have to live here, as on 
earth, and to pay for all we need. When 
we have labored the required time with- 
out too much rebellion, we are given 
enough to purchase food and drink, and 
even a little more than enough, if we can 
regulate our desires; but that stinting is 
hard to learn for such as you and me.” 

The voice had grown familiar as she 
spoke, and now he recognized her as one 
by whose side he had sat at many a luxu- 
rious feast, and with whom he had been 
associated in many an extravgance of rev- 
elry. It was she, though dressed in sack- 
cloth; and he now, for the first time, no- 
ticed that his own attire was of the same, 
matching that of all the others that were 
gathered to receive their wages. 

Each task-master made his report, and 
the money due was given into the work- 
man’s hand. There were no Checks and 
vouchers, as on earth; but there was an 
unfailing inward regulative power, The 
old evil habits and corrupt desires had 
come through the grave into this life from 
the other; and people seemed to be placed 
in the very positions in which these pro- 
pensities would be excited, only to have 
them promptly and vigorously repressed. 
He saw the man before him try to change 
his own little heap of coin fora neigh- 
bor’s larger pile. In aninstant the ser- 
pent of his task-master’s rod had fastened 
on his hand, and swallowed up his wages; 
and, coiling round the arm, seemed strain- 
ing to digest the metal into its fiery sub- 
stance; and it was not till the lump in its 
maw had disappeared, that the writhing, 
wailing thief rose from the ground, and 
went back penniless to work again. 





When his own turn of payment came, 
and he counted his scanty pence, he heard 
a groan wrung forth from an intensity of 
anguish, and the pay-master’s hand was 
held toward him again, with two coins 
within it glowing with furnace heat, and 
eating fast into the flesh. He shrank from 
them with dread; but in greater dread of 
his task-master’s threatening rod, he took 
the burning pieces. There was no fire in 
them forhim; and at his touch the tor- 
ment of the other passed away. 

He came forth with his companion 
where a stream that looked like water 
flowed into many basins hewn in rock; 
and they bent to bathe their heads and 
wash their hands. It was mere mockery 
of water, with no softness and no cool- 
ness. The skin was not refreshed, and 
there was no sign to the senses that any- 
thing had touched the face; yet the dust 
and stains of labor were purged away, 
and with them the sackcloth was re- 
moved, and he and his companion pussed 
on in something like their ordinary earth- 
ly garb. 

They entered a large hall with nothing 
to distinguish it from an ordinary earthly 
eating-house. Guests, attendants, viands 
were all such as he had been used to see, 
though in the most eager eaters there 
seemed an absence of all relish for their 
meal. The sight roused in him, however, 
all the longings of luxurious appetite. 
He sat down, and called for food and 
wine, ordering such dainties as his scant 
wealth allowed. As the waiter took the 
order, his companion whispered tv him: 
‘*Your wine is low in price, but unless 
you are very sure of yourself it may cost 
you much to taste it.” 

He would have asked her what 
she meant, had he not been in- 
terrupted by an_ incident  illustra- 
tive of the system of that under-world, 
which might have been ludicrous had its 
surroundings not been so serious and aw- 
ful. The waiter brought the food and 
wine that had been ordered; but as he 
raised the flask, it shivered in his hand, 
and the fluid ran in a pale blue flame 
along his wrist, darting beneath his cleth- 
ing and coursing over his fiesh. He stood 
there writhing in the torture for a mo- 
ment; and then,without a word, withdrew 
and returned with another bottle to re- 
place the first. ‘* Why was it?” asked the 
stranger. 

**He yielded to some _ temptation 
to defraud you,” said his companion, 
The old habits keep their hold, and it 
takes a constant fire to burn them out.” 

‘*Is it possible,” said he, ‘‘ that every one 
here is set to sinning over his old sins, so 
that he can be punished for them?” 

**Do not think so hardly,” she responded, 
‘* of the Eternal Love which is the source 
of all eternal law. The punishment is set 
to stop the sin, and itis no move than 
sufficient for it.” 

‘* But it does not stop the sin, nor slay 
the will to sin.” 

** We find it does; after a certain expe- 
rience of anguish, the will to sin is met 
by such a memory and dread of pain, that 
the strongest appetite fails to urge us into 
that unquenchable fire fixed as a barrier. 
between us and our besetting sins. So 
there is less sin and less suffering in this 
world of ours than you can now believe.” 

** Why was it not so in the other world, 
to keep us from sinning there?” 

‘* Why not here as well as there, if it 
has to be atall? Here and there are such 
short stages in the circuit of eternity.” 

* But if we had been kept from sinning 
there, we would have been saved from 
suffering here.” 

‘‘No. It would only have reduced 
everybody there to the condition we are 
in here. The soul that is only kept from 
sin by fear of pain, is not really saved and 
ready for a higher state than this. In the 
other life we were not deprived of power 
to sin, that we may be trained 
to freedom from the will to sin. 
Those who accepted that freedom 
have been taken into the glorious 


liberty of the sons of God. We who 
chose sin when not stopped by suffering, 
have been barred from it by pain.” 

They had been eating while they talked; 
but the food had no flavor init. It was 
like feeding upon husks, and every mouth- 
ful was a penance to the man reminded 
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by the outward show of former sensual 
delights. In spite of the sober talk and 
the warning given in it, he felt a craving 
of the intensest kind for something with a 
relish. He seized a wine flask and poured 
its contents into a goblet. 

“Take heed,” said his companion; 
‘‘temper your drink with this.” touching 
the vessel from which she drank. 

** What? water!” 

‘* Water!” she echoed. ‘‘Oh, who here 
would waste water upon wine? There is 
no precious cooling to the tongue in this, 
but it will serve to diminish the danger 
of your drink.” 

But the love of wine was awake in the 
other soul. After a cautious sip which 
told him that the taste had not gone from 
the wine as from the food, he drained the 
goblet down his throat. He caught the 
one quick smack of temperate pleasure, 
and then the wine was fire in his veins, as 
it had been on the waiter’s body. Where- 
ever blood goes in man, the fire went in 
him, burning but not consuming. With 
a shriek he fell upon the ground and grov- 
eled there in torment, calling out hope- 
lessly for a drop of water to cool his burn- 
ing tongue. 

None of the people seemed to heed or 
care except his immediate neighbor. She 
gazed on him with pity that grew tosome- 
thing more. <A softened light came to 
her saddened eyes, a tender curve re- 
newed the beauty of her lips, as she 
stretched a hand out toward him, wiih a 
glittermg drop upon one finger’s tip. It 
was water that touched his ton,ue with 
inexpressible refreshment; and with its 
taste the anguish of the fire was assuaged. 

‘How can I pay you for it?” gasped 
the man. 

**f owe as much to you,” the woman an- 
swered. ‘Here it is far more blessed to 
give than to receive. It is our curse to 
care for nothing but ourselves; and when 

we can feel for others, something of our 
own spiritual burden is removed.” 

** Tell me what else you know of our 
condition here,” said the man in a thought- 
ful tone. 

**As I told you, and you have felt your 
self,” said the woman, who had begun to 
be his friend, ‘‘we cannot here be guilty 
of any sin without the kindling of that 
fearful fire. We have the same desires 
that we had on earth, and opportunity to 
indulge them; but the very first move- 
ment toward their gratification brings the 
frightful torture that forces us to cease. 
When we are kept from doing wrong, our 
condition is not one of which we are en- 
titled to complain. We have, indeed, to 
work out all the time we have misspent, 
and redeem all the opportunities of well- 
doing we have lost, and replace all the 
good things we have wasted, and turn to 
profit all the talents we have abused, so 
that we shall not have been made by God 
for worse than nothing; but this discipline 
is for our good, this repressive rule is the 
only thing to keep us from growing worse. 
Sometimes it seems as if even that would 
fail. Itis desperately hard to havea sense 
of sin, and yet keep back from sinning. 
Most of us at first, some of us for ages, 
keep turning back to sin, shrinking only 
when we actually feel the fire. It is be- 
cause we know that the fire is always 
there that any of us get power to keep 
from sin.” 

**Do all get this power at last?’ 

‘All have not done so yet. Some have 
defied the fire, and persisted in efforts to 
do evil. They have been taken into a 
darkness impenetrable to our eyes; anda 
barrier of silence has been built between 
us and sounds too dreadful for our ears. 
We may feel sure, however, that the con- 
straint will prove too strong, the pain too 
unendurable, and that sin at last will be 
repressed in them, so that its existence in 
the universe shall cease.” 

There was a general movement through 
the throng; and the man whose exper- 
iences are recorded here felt himself again 
subjected to the old constraining force 
urging him to his appointed place of toil. 
The work was as hard and mean as it had 
been, the punishment as severe and swift; 
but he began to feel a kind of dependence 
on the discipline which could control the 
evil of his heart, though it was not yet ab- 

solutely efficacious. The heart kept turn- 
ing to its old wicked ways, to be met by 





the awful anguish, and stopped at the be- 
ginning of each bad desire. It was part of 
his suffering that he could notsin. The 
soul sweHed against the stern constraint 
with pain, like that of the swollen muscles 
in a man bound hand and foot. Still the 
pain began to do its work, and the effect 
grew manifest with a gradually increasing 
clearness. He felt a shudder through his 
frame at the very inception of a sinful 
fancy, so that the senses which had been 
on the side of sinful pleasure now rallied 
to repel him from incurring sinful pain; 
and then all the good elements, suppressed 
but not yet utterly depraved by the pas- 
sions of his earthly life, seemed to revive 
as the sprouts of buried roots peep forth in 
spring, and the plants of the garden 
spread when the weeds are cut away. 

He spent his intervals of rest in the so- 
ciety of the woman with whom he had al- 
ready talked. As his character grew 
chastened, the periods of leisure length- 
ened, and his liberty was enlarged; but 
there was abundant evidence that he could 
bear no greater indulgence than was 
granted to him. The sin in him seemed 
on the watch for any opportunity of ac- 
tion; and then the fire burned the fiercer 
for the respite he had had. 

He and his companion were walking 
quietly in the fields of the shadowed 
world, when there came a sound of music 
to their ears, a dulled and softened sound 
correspondent to the somber sky, yet with 
a lingering echo in its tone of a mirth that 
once was there. With memories of for- 
mer pleasure suggested by it, they joined 
a group of others in a dance, an approach 
to innocent enjoyment imparting a new 
form of comfort to souls whose solace had 
so far been only found in a passing respite 
from the pains of sin. For a space the 
dancing of that sin-worn soul was light 
and pure asif he had been a child; but 
then there came a thrill of passion through 
his frame, passing from his palm to that 
he clasped, the kindling of his eye called 
a glow into her cheek, he clasped her with 
his arm and drew her lips to his. At the 
touch she sprang from him with a shriek. 
A terrible transparency came to her skin, 
and he saw the fire coursing through every 
little vessel where the blood had been. To 
him his senses seemed sealed up in ice; 
and yet he felt more keenly through the 
frost than he had felt in the fire. His 
limbs were stiffened to a dreadful rigor, 
his features drawn and set, and each par- 
ticle of ice appeared to grind and grate 
against another with an unimaginable 
ache. In his intensity of pain he could 
not sympathize with hers, though he did 
feel remorse at having brought a punish- 
ment upon her; but therecame a wonder 
into his soul at seeing a look of pity for 
him overcome the engrossment of her 
anguish. Tears came into her long-dried 
eyes, and a moisture on her brow, and the 
fire faded out within her veins, and in the 
air above her head what seemed the cup 
of a white lily appeared and overflowed 
with drops of water for her lips. And 
upon his heart there was the gentle pres- 
sure of a hand at whose warmth the iron- 
like ice was melted; and the touch wasa 
token that there was somewhere a mighty 
love that still cared to watch and help 
him. As he felt it, a thrill of responsive 
gratitude stirred in him, and the murky 
air seemed brightened as by a beam from 
Heaven. 

**How is it,” he murmured, “that sym- 
pathy and gratitude and care for others 
still find room in these doomed and dead- 
ened hearts ?” 

‘Did you never read, said his compan- 
ion, of the rich man who thought of his 
five brethren, and sought to save 
them from coming to _ his place 
of torment? Were any of us alto- 
gether bad, because we were bad enough 
to be sentenced here? and do you think 
that He who made all things good wills to 
take away any goodness that is left in us ? 
We are helped to do good to others even 
here, and only hindered from doing evil 
to them.” 

‘“‘How then are you left to teach me 
after the harm I have done to you?’ Why 
am I not deprived of the intercourse 
which I abused in drawing you to 
sin?” 

“That is where mercy rejoices against 
judgment,” she rejoined. ‘If it were 





seen that you would repeat the sin. there 
would be a force to drive us so far apart 
that ages would pass before we could be 
reunited; but the harm will not be done, 
and each can benetit the other. We can be 
henceforth, like those of whom they sang 
in our old worship, who, going through 
the vale of misery,use it for a well; and for 
us too in time the pools may be filled with 
water.” 

“T am a long way from that yet,” replied 
the man. ‘I can only shrink from pain, 
and be a little grateful for having it re- 
moved when it was growing worse and 
worse.” 

“It always grows worse and worse,” 
she answered, ‘‘until it makes us_ bet- 
ter.” 

“Can it be much worse than what I 
have felt already?” 

‘Do you think that pain has been at its 
worst, when it can pass off like what you 
felt but now? There is pain that lasts in 
the soul that has endured it, whose mere 
memory is anguish. Recall what I told 
you of the place of darkness, where souls 
are shut from sight of other souls, and see 
only the fearful forms that kindle the fires 
we feel.” 

‘IT have known of no tormenters but the 
task-masters at our toil.” 

‘** You are subject to that spiritual blind- 
ness which led us on earth totalk of laws 
of Nature as if they acted for themselves, 
instead of being rules by which spiritual 
agencies are guided. The fire that burns 
us does not kindle of itself. The evil 
spirits who once tempted us to sin are now 
set to keep us from yielding to tempta- 
tion, and are compelled to purge out of us 
the desires they once sought to keep alive. 
It is their punishment tobe made minis- 
ters of good, to undo what evil they have 
done in us, and toendure in multiplied 
measure the penalties of sin until they con- 
quer itin us. I once was deep enough in 
darkness to see my own attendant demon, 
all the time, and see him growing dark- 
erand more dreadful asI fell; and I saw 
him change as his chastising changed me, 
until I now feel his hand without seeing 
his awful face.” 

** If you haverisen from such a depth, 
have you not some hope of being so turned 
from evil, and restored to good, that you 
may pass out of this prison?” 

‘* There is hope for all of us, but not 
hope of being absolutely free. To be free 
is to be in Heaven; and wecan never pass 
the gulf fixed between us and that.” 

‘* What is the gulf you mean ?”’ 

‘The spiritual gulf surrounding those 
who have to be kept from sinning, divid- 
ing them from those who are freed from 
sin; who haveno will to sin; and are so 
filled with love that there is no room in 
them for fear. The best of us cannot at- 
tain this, or be so trusted, or so trust our- 
selves. I should be afraid to goto Heav- 
en, even if I could; for I feel that Iam 
safer, and so am happier in this state. Yet 
oh! how far is that heavenly happiness 
above anything that we can reach! it isas 
eternal life contrasted with eternal 
death.” 

‘* This eternal death, this everlasting 
punishment seems meant not so much for 
vengeance on sin, as for ifs suppression.” 

“That is the truth as far as I have 
learned it. The Author of Good cannot 
let evil go on forever. Those whom he 
cannot win to turn from sin, and take 
from hima will of their own to do his 
holy will, he places where he can control 
their will to sin by making it impossible 
for them to keep on sinning. We know 
here that the punishment of sin is eternal, 
that as long as we sin we suffer, and the 
compulsion of the pain must prove efficient 
in the end. No one can persist in the 
sinning that is nothing but suffering for- 
over. But whenever we go back to sin, 
now or ages hence, and our wills are not 
set enough to good to keep us of them- 
selves from sinning, we feel the eternal 
fire as fierce as ever. It never dies 
away.” 

‘* How about the eternal torment of our 
tormentors? Is there any hope for 
them ?” 

** We have had no revelation here. We 
judge only by what we see, and by that 
faith in the Supreme Good, which is 





strengthened by his vanquishing our evil. 
As the form of the agent of my chastise- 





ment softened out of sight it seemed to me 
that there was something not far from 
kindness in the look of his twilight eyes, 
as if he were finding comfort in keeping 
me from sin. I have sometimes felt as if 
I could almost begin to see him as a light 
instead of a shadow in the air, when some 
warning shudder has saved me from sin 
and pain.” 

As she spoke there was something that 
seemed sent to satisfy the questionings of 
their minds, A soul-form passed, attended 
by a spirit visible to them both, though 
they could not tell whether it were seen 
by the soul whom it was watching. They 
saw the spirit give a warning touch or a 
suggestive whisper, or send a sharp thrill 
of fear into the soul when there seemed to 
be some leaning toward a sin. They 
followed the soul as it glided on with 
lighter movement and a gentler look than 
was seen on other faces in that shadowed 
sphere. They saw it stoop to asinner who 
fell in agony beside it; and then the spirit 
grew brighter and clearer to their sight, 
as he soared swiftly upward, and then 
swept down again with the drop of water 
for the hand that touched the sufferer’s 
lips—an avenging demon transformed 
into aministering angel of that under- 
world. 

The man who saw it felt an almost pain- 
ful adoration swell in his hardened heart 
for the God who could so use the greatest 
enemies of good as to restore them to a 
kind of goodness; and as his heart was 
moved to worship, the shadows parted 
that shut out everything above, and he be- 
came conscious of a face that looked down 
on him, a face above whose brow there 
was the tracery of a crown of thorns. It 
was but for a moment; but that moment’s 
sight of Him, who once went and preached 
to the spirits in prison, left its lasting im- 
press on that imprisoned soul, He went 
back to his labor, and leaned over the 
pile of broken things already gathered by 
him. Among them were the fragments 
of an alabaster vase. Those fragments 
had been reunited, the lines of breakage 
fashioned into a slender crimson thread 
giving a new character and altered beauty 
to the original design; and a single drop 
of blood glanced over the surface as he 
looked, removing every stain, and then 
vanishing itself. 

Again and again the blessed vision came, 
Each time the sky above grew clearer, 
and order and beauty came into his work, 
and the broken things were fashioned into 
other forms, fitted often for finer uses 
than at first; till at length, as he looked 
toward Heaven, he saw other faces look- 
ing down on him, with love and purity 
within their eyes, and he knew that he 
had been so purified as to make the sight 
of hima joy to them, not a grief. The 
gulf between could not be passed, but they 
could see and speak and comfort one an- 
other; and with this, a brighter light 
broke in upon his soul, and he sank down 
and felt himself at rest. 

His eyes opened to the light of dawning 
day. The faces he had seen were gazing 
on him still, but they were faces of living 
beings standing by the bed on which he 
lay. 

How much of the past- had been the 
work of fever,a delirious interpretation of 
the pains that came from his crushed body, 
the curative pressure of the bandages on 
his limbs, the draughts and medicines 
given, the disconnected words that canght 
his ear, it was not for him to say; but ever 
afterward he believed that he had been 
permitted to pass a little space beyond the 
gates of death, and the conviction helped 
him in his effort to be a better man. 
WISCASSET, ME. 

iS ae EE arene 

AN ORIGINAL VERSION. — There lived 
near Alexandria, in Virginia, an old colored 
man and woman, whom their acquaintances 
called Daddy and Mammy Williams. He 
had had educational advantages, and could 
read in a fashion peculiarly his own; but his 
wife, although lacking as regards erudition, 
possessed great force of character, which she 
often displayed in a manner that was very 
irritating to her husband. When she be- 
came particularly fractious, Daddy would 
take the Bitle, and open to that chapter in 
Revelation, beginning: ‘‘And there appeared 

a great wonder in Heaven; a woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet,’’ 
etc. With impressive solemnity he would 
read as follows: ‘ An’ dere ’peared a great 
wonder in Heben, a woman!” Slowly clos- 


ing the book, he would gaze sternly at his 
now subdued wife, for the passage never 





failed to produce the desired effect.—Ida H, 
H. Gabie, in Editor’s Drawer, Harper's 
Magazine for August. 
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BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


A BRIGHT little boy had been to see 2 
The wonderful Wild West show, 
And had caught the trick— 
For his mind was quick— 
Of throwing the long lasso. 
Oh! Oh! 
Of throwing the long lasso. 


He held the rupe in his strong right hand, 
And managed it with such skill, 
The boys on the block 
Around him would flock, 
And they called him “ Buffalo Bill’; 
With a will 
They called him “ Buffalo Bill.” 


He lassoed the horses, the dogs and the cats, 
And whatever came in his way. 
And urchins, though spry, 
Were caught ‘‘ on the fly,” 
And gayly took part in the play. 
Hooray! 
A band of wild Indians were they. 


Young ‘‘ Buffalo Bill’ was so expert 
In throwing the lasso about, 
That he longed to be 
On the plains, where he 
Could lead the life of a scout. 
Dear me! 
How he wore the clothes-lines out! 


A heavy gentleman on the street 
Was brought to a sudden stop. 
How the ground did shake! 
How the boys did quake 
With fear, when they saw him drop, 
Ker-flop! 
And they in a heap on top! 


Complaint was made, and the boys com- 
pelled 
Such sport as this to forego. 
In the city’s street 
It was not meet 
To copy the Wild West show. 
Oh, no! 
Or fling out the light lasso. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PATCHED 
BOY. 


BY MISS ALICE BROWN, 











NIHILAND is one of the kingdoms of the 
Land of Wonders. There was a time in 
its story when its citizens, though they 
knew very well that they were as good as 
gold, were exceedingly unhappy. Unlike 
some poor souls who are continually so 
blue that they seem to have been steeped 
from birth in an indigo pot, they had 
good cause for being low in their minds, 
as any one might see who took the merest 
glance at their beloved capital. It had been 
suffering from drought for more years than 
even their grandfathers cared to reckon. 
Once, a broad river had run through 
their midst, blessing every flower on its 
banks, and giving up precious moisture 
which fell again in rain; the fields smiled, 
and the trees rustled in greenness. 

But now, as the people kept repeating 
to each other, shaking their heads solemn- 
ly, ‘‘all that had been changed.” The 
river’s basin was baked hard in the sun, 
and cracked like a certain fashionable 
ware, the trees scarce put forth a leaf, 
and the flowers had long ago died. As 
usual in those times, the genii were re- 
sponsible. No one could remember just 
what had been done to offend these odd 
people, but there was a tradition that 
one very aristocratic family among them 
had become soenraged with the King of 
Nihiland thatthey had simply, without 
warning, dried up the river that made the 
land fertile, and had declared that, so long 
as it remained dry, the skies would with- 
hold rain and the air be destitute of dew. 
Of course not even the whole race of genii 
had power to bring about such a state of 
things, but, in point of fact, it actually did 
happen exactly as the malicious creatures 
had foretold. The Nihilanders managed to 
keep alive a few lean cattle on the parched 
grass, and allowanced them daily on the 
water from the wells. As for the peo- 
ple themselves, they lived chiefly upon 
meat, and had come to the point of loath- 
ing the very sight of a savory stew or 
juicy roast. As there was a prospect that, 
if this wretched state of things should 
continue,there would be some time no an- 
imals left,the citizens devoted their entire 
energies to the canning of meat which 
should serve to prolong their lives in the 
coming time of need. They had long ago 
become tired of putting gay labels upon 
the tins; ‘‘for,” said they,“‘if we have got 





to eat canned meat three times a day, 
what difference will it make whether we 
know what kind it is before we open it? 
One is about as bad as another, and there 
may at least be some surprise on coming 
on a sort we don’t expect.” 

Even the cattle had acareworn air, as 
if they knew very well that their ultimate 
destination was the canning factory. 

Away up among the hills, at the west 
end of the kingdom’s capital, was a spot 
which the people often visited, drawn to- 
ward it by an irresistible fascination. 
Here had been the source of their river, 
and here,from atime when history was 
silent, a brown genie had sat as sentinel, 
with his fingers on the spot where the water 
used to gush forth. No oneknew exactly 
how this genie looked, for no one had ever 
been willing to go very near him; but as 
people had circled about the charmed spot, 
casting timid glances, they had come to 
the conclusion that his expression was 
both malicious and terrible. Tradition 
said, and no one knew just which one of 
Rumor’s many tonges had started the 
story, that if the genie should fall and nis 
finger be removed from the stone, the 
waters would gush forth, and Nihiland 
would again break into blossom. But 
how could that ever happen? People were 
under the impression that not a whole 
battalion of soldiers would dare attack 
that genie, if they knew what was good for 
themselves; and was it not better to live by 
inches in want of water, than to be over- 
taken at once by some sudden and awful 
calamity? 

One morning there came forth from the 
park gates of the royal palace a little vel- 
vet-clad, black-stockinged figure, gliding 
along as if it were afraid of being seen, as 
indeed it was. This was the Prince of 
Nihiland, bent on a private expeditien, 
which he had determined to take without 
a train of followers. He was a lovely little 
fellow. His bushy golden curls came 
flooding out from a little black velvet cap, 
and his great blue eyes were like the sum- 
mer heavens,except that they were so sad 
—altogether, a Prince fit to stand in a 
wood-cut on one of Hans Andersen’s 
pages! Walking very fast, for he had been 
taught that it was undignified to run, he 
soon came toan open field, and here he 
meta little fellow about his own age, 
dressed, not in velvet, but in very coarse 
homespun, so covered with neat patches 
that it was difficult to distinguish the 
original material. He carried a basket in 
his hand and a fishing-rod over his shoul- 
der. Sucha sight had not been seen in 
Nihiland for long before the Prince’s day, 
and he stopped in amazement. 

“You haven’t been fishing!” he ex- 
claimed, forgetting that he had been told 
not to talk too familiarly to subjects. 
‘*But where did you find any water?” 

“Yes, I’ve been fishing, and I didn’t 
findany water,” said the boy, a bit impu- 
dently, for he did not recognize the Prince, 
having never seen him without the ac- 
companiment of acoach and four. 

‘*Is that a riddle?” asked the Prince, put- 
ting his delicate hand to his forehead, ‘‘I 
do get so tired of them from the Lord 
Chamberlain! He gives them to me for a 
reward when I have done all my lessons. 
Would you mind telling me the answer to 
this one without my guessing?” 

‘* Bless you, it isn’t a riddle,” said the 
boy, looking at his companion more close- 
ly. Then he slapped his thigh in-excess of 
surprise. ‘‘ Beg pardon, your Majesty— 
your Highness, that is—I only meant I 
wanted to go fishing this morning, and 
when my folks said Icouldn’t find any 
water, Isaid I would. So I’ve been fish- 
ing for water, and there ain’t a drop, ex- 
cept in the wells, and they are low 
enough.” 

The Prince sighed. 

‘I thought so,” he said, sadly, and 
turned to go on his way. Then, struck by 
a thought, he paused. 

**Could you show me the place where 
the genie sits with his finger on the head 
of the stream?” he asked. 

‘*Of course I can,” replied the Patched 
Boy. *‘‘I haven’t been there myself, but 
I’ve heard enough about it. Wait a min- 
ute while I put my rod and basket under 
this wall, where Ican get ‘em when we 
come back. Now, Majesty, come along. 
It’s up this way.” 





It had once been a beautiful path along 
which they began sturdily climbing, but 
now the #ees shading it were brown with 
dust, and their scanty leaves rustling 
dryly, like old men whispering sad 
thoughts in cracked voices. 

The Prince, who tried to keep abreast of 
his thick-set, vigorous little companion, 
glanced slyly from time to time at the 
boy’s freckled, snub nose, his shrewd blue 
eyes, and strong hands with their broken 
nails. Hecould not help looking down 
at his own slender fingers and delicate 
proportions in some surprise at the differ- 
ence between them. 

‘*IT suppose he is for use,” he thought, 
*‘and Iam for”— he did not finish, but 
sighed as he thought of what his mother 
said—that all the hope of the kingdom 
lay inhim. It was very pleasant to be so 
important, but it was exceedingly fatigu- 
ing. 

‘*Boy,” he said at last, half shyly, 
** you need not call me Majesty or High- 
ness.” 

‘Ail right,” said the Patched Boy; 
‘* what’s your first name ?” 

It proved something of a shock to be 
thus taken at his word, but the Prince 
said, with dignity: ‘You can call me 
just ‘ Prince.’” 

* Allright. I say,” went on the Patch- 
ed Boy, in his turn, timidly, “‘ you don’t 
look as if you had a very good time.” 

‘““How canI? How can anybody?’ 
asked the Prince. ‘ Life is so sad.” 

He was only too familiar with the latter 
phrase, it had long served as the backbone 
for all the court moralizing. 

‘Well, if you take it that way,” said 
the Patched Boy, ‘‘I’m glad I’m nota 
prince. I used to want to be, and go rid- 
ing across the country on a big roan, with 
a long tail!’ He took a few ecstatic 
bounds like a gallant steed, in uncon- 
scious illustration, and then stopped, re- 
membering that if the water famine in- 
creased even princes would some time have 
no horses to ride. 

** Don’t you be down about it,” he add- 
ed, consolingly. ‘‘ Something will hap- 
pen. It always does. But, I say, every- 
body says you are going to do the job for 
us when you grow up!” 

** What job ?” 

** Why, start the river again and fix up 
things generally. When I ask grown-up 
people how long this sort of thing is go- 
ing to last, they say: ‘The Prince will 
deliver us,’ in that soleinn way they’ve all 
got.” 

‘*So they say to me,” said the Prince; 
‘* but I don’t know what they expect. If 
there is a gulf for me to leap into, like 
Curtius, and save you all, why I must 
make up my mind to doit.” His poor, 
slender little frame shivered and he turned 
very pale. 

‘*Who’s Curtius? Anybody in town?” 
asked tthe Patched Boy. ‘‘ What good 
could it do to jump into a gulf? You'd 
better learn jumping with a pole and go 
clean over it. You come out on the com- 
mon some day and I'll show you a thing 
or two with a pole.” 

Here he paused to look about him, and 
the Prince was glad to stop also for 
breath. They were close by the rocky 
bed of what had once been a little rivulet, 
though at present no drop of water was 
to be seen. 

**See here,” said the Patched Boy, 
‘*here is the beginning of the river, and I 
rather guess this is the place you can see 
the old fellow from.” 

‘‘ Hush,” said the Prince, growing paler, 
‘** speak respectfully of him.” 

‘* What for?” asked the Patched Boy, 
his cheeks growing pink and his eyes 
bright with excitement. ‘‘I tell you, 
Prince, I’m glad you brought me up here. 
I wonder why I never came before, even 
if the folks did say it wasn’t a place for 
youngsters! It’s like—why, it’s like ad- 
ventures!” 

*‘Tonly wanted to come because they 
told me so much about it that I thought 
it would be less horrible if I saw it for 
myself,” whispered the poor little Prince. 
“IT thought maybe I shouldn’t imagine 
the place at night as being so awful. 
Come, Boy, never mind about seeing the 
genie, we've seen the place and that’s 
enough. Let’s go home.” 

But the Patched Boy evidently did not 








hear a word. He was peering about in 
all directions, and his cheeks had deep- 
ened into scarlet. 

‘** Whoop ! Prince, I’ve found him!” he 
cried at last. ‘Don’t you see? Look 
right through this opening in the bushes. 
There he sits, or I’m a Dutchman !” 

‘‘Oh, don’t speak so loud!” shivered 
the Prince. ‘‘Oh yes, I do see. How 
horrible he is !” 

‘*He’s a queer old codger,” said the 
Patched Boy. ‘‘How knobby his back 
is. Is that the way a genie looks? They 
must be first cousins to stumps. Come. 
I'm going nearer.” 

‘Oh no, no!” said the Prince, his blue 
eyes full of tears. ‘‘ He will destroy you. 
I don’t know how, but genie always do, 
if you interfere with them.” 

** You just wait here,” said the Patched 
Boy, and darted away. 

The Prince was afraid to follow and 
afraid to remain, but, after all, he was a 
prince, and could not leave a comrade in 
difficulty. 

** Noblesse oblige,” he whispered, set his 
white teeth and waited. 

Presently back came the Patched Boy 
with two stout cudgels. 

‘* See here,” he said, ‘‘ you take one and 
ll take the other. We'll creep up to him 
and count three, and both together knock 
him on the head. 

The Prince groaned. 

‘‘You ignorant boy,” he said, in de- 
spair, ‘‘don’t you know that nothing of 
that sort can hurt a genie?’ But the Boy 
was looking at the Prince’s white hands. 

‘* Well, after all, you wouldn’t amount 
to much in a fight,” he said, mmusingly 
‘**T ll be back in a minute.” Away he ran 
his stubby bare feet making so much noise 
among the dry leaves that the Prince’s 
heart quaked with dread. Fast and faster 
the Patched Boy ran, his breath coming 
quicker and his blue eyes blazing. 

‘“*He does look like a stump!” he 
thought, as he neared the genie, in his 
swift approach. ‘ And there’s his finger 
on the stone; that looks like a dead 
branch. Well, here goes, whatever you 
are, old fellow!” and as he was within 
two feet of the brown, gnarly thing he 
raised his stake. Crash, crash! The 
Prince heard the blows, then a shout, and 
another. Beside himself with fear, he 
forgot ‘‘ noblesse oblige” and started down 
the mountain as fast as his little black- 
stockinged legs could carry him. He ran 
on and on, keeping the path by instinct 
rather than knowledge, and it seemed to 
him he had run miles before he ¢‘umbled 
inside the gates of the park, and fell in a 
dead faint on the grass. How long he 
lay there he never knew, but he woke to 
hear confused voices and see surrounding 
him a crowd of people. There was his 
Queen mother, with her best crown on, 
and the Chamberlain with his party robes, 
and all the courtiers and ladies-in-waiting 
and court servants, down to the polisher 
of the bill of her Majesty’s canary. 

‘* His Highness has been asleep on the 
grass,” said the Lord Chamberlain, re- 
proachfully. 

‘Oh, don’t stop to scold him for that 
now,” said the Queen. (‘‘ Straighten his 
Highness’s tunic, Lady Violet, and twist 
that third curl over his left ear, Lady 
Rose!) My Lord, tell his Highness what 
has happened.” 

‘*But what is it singing?” asked the 
pretty Prince, sitting up and pushing his 
hair out of his eyes. ‘‘ What music is it 
I hear.” 

‘It is the river,” cried Lady Violet and 
Lady Rose, so glad that they forgot eti- 
quette. ‘‘ Dear Prince, the river is full to 
the brim, and nobody knows how it hap- 
pened, but”— 

‘“‘T have a theory”’—began the Lord 
Chamberlain, but nobody listened to it, 
and everybody in the palace, and every- 
body in the narrowest courts of the town, 
danced in wild joy that night to the sound 
of the river. 

When the Prince told what he knew, 
nobody would believe the story for a min- 
ute, and merely laughed at it for a very 
natural dream. To please him, however, 
the Queen issued a proclamation demand- 
ing the appearance of the Patched Boy. 
But though scores of patched boys pre- 
sented themselves at the palace, not one 
of them proved to be the Prince’s com 
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panion, and they were fitted out with 
new suits of clothes and sent home again. 

Years and years after, when the Prince 
was reigning well and wisely over happy 
Nihiland, a sturdy workman among his 
subjects was one day heard to say: 

‘““Well, if any boy did do that, it 
wasn’t such a great thing, after all, and 
of course he wouldn’t set himself up to 
be praised and paid for ag 


“But it was a great, a wonderful 


deed!” cried his listeners. ‘‘The King 
says so.” 
‘Well, the King ought to know,” 


said the man, quietly turning to his 
work; ‘‘ but I guess the boy would have 
something to say about it, if’twas worth 
while!” 


Boston, MAss. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles.”” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





CENTRAL ACROSTICS AND DIAMONDS, 


Oo * oO * o* oO 
o* O o * O o * O 
o* O cs kK kK * oOo * Oo 
o# O Oo * O oOo * O 
Oo * O * Oo * O 
o* Oo % o* O 
Oo * O Oo * 90 Oo * O 
o* oO * * * *& * Oo * O 
Oo * Oo o %* oO o * 0 
Oo * O * o* Oo 


Left-hand acrostic.—1,A nickname beloved 
of the country; 2, metal; 3, noise; 4, to flow 
back: 5, a domestic fowl; 6, anger; 7, a part 
of the face; 8, a month; 9, a number; 10, to 
join together. The central letters, a bad 
political offense and a conjunction. 

Right-hand.—1, Anatom; 2, also; 3, before; 
4, a part of the body; 5, sport; 6, a kind of 
monkey; 7, an Indian tribe; 8, an untruth; 
9, to bend; 10, an insect. The central letters, 
political evil. 

Upper diamond.—1, A substantive; 2, In- 
terdiction; 3, a man’s name; 4, at the pres- 
ent time; 5, a consonant. 

Lower diamond.—1, A consonant; 2, an 
exclamation; 3, a quality not always praise- 
worthy; 4, hiding true quality; 5, a conso- 
nant. The centrals of united diamonds, 
worthy of his fate. 

CENTRALS. 

1. Take the three central letters of girdles 
and make one. 

2. Take the three of not ours, and make 
belonging to us. 

3. Take the three of expend, and make a 
coop, 

4. Take the four of frightens, and make 
anxiety. 

5. Take the three of a kind of coach, and 
make a play of children. 

6. Take the five of splits, and make to 
quit. 

%, Take the three of a month, and make an 
arch. 

8. Take the four of marine animals, and 
make healthy. 

9. Take the four from the action of a foot, 
and make an action of the eyes. 

10. Take the four from things loosely held 
together, and make a body of water. 

11. Take four from circular frames, and 
make a part of the foot. 

12. Take four from spherical solid bodies, 
and make a part of the lungs. 

13. Take three of defects, and make a rule 
of action. 

14. Take four of reluctant, and make a 
solemn declaration. 

15. Take four of artful, and make a float 
made of timber. M. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 


00* 
00x 
00* 
00 * 
* 
roa 


1. Syncopate a dark fur, and make mar- 
ket. 

2. Syncopate corn, and make a queer ex- 
pression of the face. 

5. Syncopate relating to life, and make a 
small vial. 

4 Syncopate part of a flower, and make 
a loud sound. 

5. Syncopate heaps, and make dishes of 
pastry. 

6. Syncopate to use with power to com 
mand, and make untamed. 

7, Syncopate a weapon, and make to roil. 





8. Syncopate a point, to make a pause, 
and make an animal. 

9. Syncopate a preparation of bread, and 
make thrown up. 

10. Syncopate an animal, and make a 
series of things. 

il. Syncopate part of a shirt, and make a 
pole set up as a mark. 

The syncopated letters form interesting 
relics which have lately attracted particu- 
lar attention. H. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 56, 61, 50, is a boy’s toy. 
My 17, 12, 11, moisture of the night. 
My 8, 3. 4, a luminary. 
My 40, 41, 42, human beings. 
My 55, 54, 43, a texture woven with meshes. 
My 28, 45, 62, a weight. 
My 19, 7, 18, abbreviation of farthings. 
My 46, 38, 33, a convulsion. 
My 51, 59, 4, moved hastily. 
My 29, 31, 39, a domestic fowl. 
My 2, 20, 33, a poor cottage. 
My 1, 6, 16, a number. 
My 9, 10, 5, used in bricklaying. 
My 21, 22, 23, everything. 
My 25, 14, 57, an animal of burden. 
My 13, 28, 17, a color. 
My 24, 27, 30, to go down. 
My 26, 37, 47, a disagreeable animal. 
My 48, 30, 35, belonging to a female. 
My 50, 34, 32, a coop. 
My 60, 58, 49, to behold. 
My 58, 52, 21, a body of water. 
My 44, 15, 36, rested. 
My whole relates to weather experience. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 4TH. 
CORKSCREW. 
LiVe 
SIne 
LoCk 
ITem 
DoOr 
PRim 
Slim 
DAt e 
RaJa 
BUrn 
TuBe 
FIrm 
FoLd 
PEar 
LeEr 


VOWEL PUZZLE. 
1, Men were never perfect. 
2. Sweet, sweet Eve, let me wed thee. 
3. Seers never err. 
4. Free cheer greets thee there. 


OLD RIDDLE. 
On-I-On. Jin the place of “Stanley.” 


Selections. 
SACRED SONG OF THE SOUTH 
CAFFRARIANS. 


WRITTEN ABOUT 1820, BY SICANA, A CHRIS- 
TIAN CHIEF, and 


Translated by T. Pringle. 





He who is our mantle of comfort, 
The giver of life, ancient, on high, 
He is the creator of the heavens 
And of the ever-burning stars. 
God is soley in the heavens, 
And whirls the stars around the sky. 
We call on Him in his dwelling-place 
That He may be our mighty leader; 
For He maketh the blind to see. 
We adore Him as the only good, 
For He alone is a sure defense, 
He alone is atrusty shield, 
He alone is our bush of refuge, 
Even He, the giver of life on high, 
And the creator of the heavens. 

H. C. LEONARD, M. A., in Baptist Maga- 

zine. 
——— > - 


MIDGET. 


A LITTLE incident occurred in the village 
of P—— in 1883 which may be of use if 
given to the public. About that timea 
heterogeneous population had been sud- 
denly drawn together from different parts 
of the country, influenced by the spirit. of 
gain and the hope of sudden wealth. At 
the right moment the Methodists took 
ste or the erection of a new church, 
and met with complete success. A good 
society, a large congregation, and a flour- 
ishing Sunday-school were present at the 
dedication. 

A young lady, small and reed-like in 
form, whom we may call Lida, had no- 
ticed in the street some ragged, rough and 
roisterly boys, and it seemed a pity that 
they were not in the church and Sunday- 
school enjoying the advantages there af- 
forded. She was not long in determining 
to know what could be done with them. 
When first spoken to on the subject they 
stared with surprise that one so delicate, 
so refined, and standing so high in the so- 
cial scale should ever have had a thought 
for their interest—not much of a compli- 
ment to her class. As might have been 
expected, the boys became Miss Lida’s 





willing captives. After a few kind words 
in regard to cleanliness and combing their 
hair, she accepted their pledge to meet 
her at the church the next Sunday morn- 
ing. In this preliminary work she spent 
“~ se. = sad 
t the appointed time she was gree 
by a eens class, and seldom has ruder 
material ever been seen together in a Sun- 
day-school. Buteverything moved along 
pleasantly, the boys became interested in 
their work, and as Christmas approached, 
Miss Lida said to her mother: 

“T think it will do good for me to invite 
my Sunday-school class here to supper on 
Christmas, We shall have to do much 
cooking for dinner anyway, and I want 
to give the boys for once all they can eat. 
Anna will help me get ready, and you 
need have no care nor trouble about it.” 

‘“‘How many do you expect will be pres- 
ent?” inquired the mother. 

‘‘Tcan’t say,” said Miss Lida; ‘‘some of 
the boys have brothers and sisters, and I 
think it will be well to invitethemalso. I 
shall have to make arrangements for at 
least thirty, possibly thirty-five.” 

With a quizzical look and a hearty laugh, 
Mrs. C. said: ‘*Well, Lida, go ahead.” 

As notime could be lost, the teacher 
was soon in the street hunting up her 
pupils and surprising them with an invita- 
tion to a Christmas supper. Entering a 
low shanty, where lived two of her moth- 
erless boys, she noticed an attempt they 
made to put out of sight a little sister, 
making the remark, ‘She ain’t fit to be 
seen.” 

‘*That is,” said Miss Lida, ‘‘the very 
reason why I must see her.” 

Gently pulling the little thing from its 
hiding-place, it was found thatshe was 
half-naked, had been badly burned, car- 
ried on her body many bruises, and was 
really such a specimen of squalor and 
wretchedness as never before had met the 
eyes of this roe lady. In some of their 
rude plays the boys had found it necessary 
to have her take a part, and such was the 
role she was to act—that of a Negroclown; 
that face, neck, shoulders, and arms had 
been blackened with soot from the chim- 
ney. The usually tranquil Lida was 
shocked almost beyond control. For a 
few moments indignation alternated with 
the flow of tears. She was impatient be- 
cause something could not be done on 
theinstant. Taking the child in her arms, 
and covering her with her shawl, she said 
to the boys: ‘‘Go tell your father that I 
have taken this girl home that my mother 
may care for her.” 

‘*Well, do so; we’re willin’. She’s a 
girl anyhow, and we can’t do anything 
with her,” said the eldest boy. 

Lida hurried home with the two-year 
old child in her arms, a distance of about 
one-third ofa mile. Mrs. C. was at her 
desk writing when her daughter rushed 
into the house, almost screaming: 
‘‘Mother, mother, did you suppose it 
possible that this town could contain such 
a wretched human being as I have 
here?” 

The mother knew that something very 
unusual was on hand, and gave immediate 
attention. ‘*‘ Where on earth did you find 
that child” she asked. 

Witha mingling of pity, tears, and in- 
dignation the history of the case was 
quickly given. In a few moments the 
child was receiving the benefits of a warm 
bath. Tenderness and time, with frequent 
changes of water, wrought wonders in 
her appearance, and in the mean time 
Miss Lida had gone through a number of 
trunks and drawers in search of suitable 
clothes with which to dress her. When 
this was done, and her knotted hair was 
tastily combed, the family found in its 
midst, a little gir] peculiarly sweet and 
attractive. 

Leaving the child in her father’s care; 
who was delighted with the little stranger, 
Lida hastened out into the street again, in 
search of her pupils, and to see the father 
of the little one whichshe had so uncere- 
moniously kidnapped. Finding him at the 
forge in his shop, she introduced herself, 
and said: 

‘* Have your boys told you of my taking 
to our house your little girl?” 

‘« Yes, madam,” he said. 

** T hope ew will forgive me,” she said; 
‘** but the child appeared to be so wretched 
I couldn’t help it; and now we all wantto 
keep her, and I willassure you that she 
shall be just as well cared for as if she 
were our own.” 

A spell had seized all in the blacksmith 
shop, and for a few minutes there was 
deep silence. As soon as the father could 
speak, he said: 

‘*I thank you, lady; I have no doubt 
you will be kind to the child; for the pres- 
entI will be very glad to have you keep 
the Midget.”’ 

In a playful way he called her Midget, 
to keep from breaking down. 

Soon the burns and bruises which 
marred the fair form of the girl were 
healed, and she became the pet and the 
——- of the household. Mr. C. was ve 

ond of her, bought her everything which 
she could enjoy, and if, in any respect she 
was not exactly well, away he posted for 
the doctor. 

Finally Christmas came, and the C. 
mansion was the center of many attrac- 
tions. The brothers of the child, which 
we may continue -to cal] Midget, had not 





seen her since the day they so readily con- 
sented to have her taken from them, be- 
cause ‘she was nothing but a girl.” It 
was with difficulty that they could recog- 
nize her as their sister, but she labored 
under no such embarrassment, and was 
very glad to see them. Bob blushed a lit- 
tle when she reproached him for ‘‘putting 
that black on her.” The brothers thought 
she was a little beauty, and could not kee 
their eyes off from her. As she flit 
about the house, now teasing one, then 
another, there would occasionally crop out 
some of the rude antics the brothers had 
taught her at home, and-these they quick- 
ly recognized with bursts’of boyish laugh- 
ter, 

The supper-table reached quite across 
the long dining-hall, and on all sides was 
thickly studded by human heads. It was 
loaded with everything edible, from pork 
and beans to the daintiest knickknacks. 
Every boy put himself on his best be- 
havior, and the stiffest propriety charac- 
terized everything said or done by them. 
Miss Lida made herself very agreeable, 
every one receiving from her special at- 
tention. 

All the boys knew little Midget, or 
rather they had known her with her dirt 
and rags, burns and bruises, and often 
she had been a bother to them in their 
jaunts and plays. How she had suddenly 
become so beautiful was a marvel anda 
mystery. The transformation they were 
inclined to ascribe to the magic touch of 
their teacher, and her influence over them 
was finally established. Her brothers 
felt, for the first time, that a girl was 
somebody. They saw that in that crowd 
she was of more consequence than a 
squadron like themselves. 

At last supper is over, the boys are 
gone, and the C. mansion is quiet once 
more. Time passes on and the day is set 
on which Miss Lida will leave home, Sun- 
day-school class, and her little protegée 
for a home of her own in a distant city, 
She has become a necessity to the happi- 
ness of another, and yields obedience to 
the highest demands which can be made 
upon womanhood. A well-known neigh- 
bor asks for the child; in her warm heart 
there is room for the little one in abun- 
dance, the father is consulted, and all par- 
ties acquiesce in the arrangement. To- 
day Midget is a little miss greatly beloved 
in her new home, and promises a worthy 
womanhood.—H. H. Moore, D.D., in 
The Christian Advocate. 
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For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 





THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DICESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


26c., 60c.,$1. —At Druggists.—_ILL’D, Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vts 


Indigestion, 
Sick Headache, 
Constipation, 
Inactive Liver. 


The merchant Pieanies business schemes; 
ruggling through his themes; 
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warranted to make a le. 
Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manufacture, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. ular, without sample, free on ap- 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U. 8. A. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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Farm and Garden. : 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints; suggestiins or infornmiation that will 
miake this department niore valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


A WOMAN'S BEE-KEEPING. 


BY JULIA ALLYN. 

I BEGAN to teach at the age of sixteen, 
and continued to do so for twelve years. At 
the end of this time 
health and obliged to leave the school-room. 
It was a great blow to my hopes of useful- 
ness in life. Five hundred a year for twelve 
years—six thousand dollars! TI had saved a 
few hundred dollars; but [ was much like 
other girls or women,I wished to dress as 
others did, and 
father and 
years. 

My father tilled alittle farm of only ten 
acres ina New England town, but his health 
was poor, and a scant living was all he could 
get from it. Whatcould Ido? T must go 
back to the old home, and I was willing, for 
it was very dear to me; but [ could not be a 
burden on those who could only help them- 
selves, and indeed looked to me for aid. 

My school closed in June,and all sum- 
mer long I lived in the open air, wish- 
ing I were a man, wishing I had 
strength to plow and dig; but all I could 
do was to pull weeds, feed the poultry, 
drive the cow to pasture, and think—and a 
great deal of thinking | did—trying to find 
something, originate something, that Icould 
do, and do on that little New England farm; 
for the doctor had said I must have air and 
be out-of-doors as much as possible. 

I thought of poultry, and read of the won- 
derful race of hens that produced little less 
than fortunes. 


Lwas broken down in 


besides 1 had helped my 
mother considerably in these 


There were twenty or more of the com- 
mon kind about the place, and father said if 
there were any more, “there’d be no farm 
left.”’ But 
more than all, poultry-raising had no charm 
for me; it was distasteful the mere thought 
of it. 

I thought of silk-raising, but there were 
no mulberry trees in the town, and as twen- 
ty years was required for their growth, I 
would be an old woman Lefore | began, What 
could I do while I was waiting for these mul- 
berry trees to grow? 


They were terrible scratchers. 


Raising canary birds 
was another plan of making a fortune, and 


pigeon or squab raising was another. The 
first seemed to be too effeninate, even 


for a woman, and the second was too brutal. 
{ could never be guilty of raising an inno- 
cent pigeon for slaughter. 

I might raise flowers under glass, but that 
called for more money and experience than 
[could command, What could [do? There 
did not seem to be anything, and I aban- 
doned the berry time, 
and gave my attention to picking berries for 
market. 

There was one thing Icould do, this I 
knew all along, but I disliked the work very 
much, first, because it was poorly paid for, 
and second, because all the poor folks in 
town engaged in it to eke out asubsistence. 
It was straw-braiding. That I coulddo, but 
I revolted at the thought of going back to 
that. 

During the summer and fall T helped in- 
doors and out at light work, always striving 
to form some plan for the future. 

One Saturday my father brought home 
his weekly agricultural paper. News was 
scant and we welcomed eagerly the weekly 
paper. Before I went to bed [ had read the 
entire paper, including the advertisements, 
with the exception of an article on bees, I 
omitted that, for certainly bees had no at- 
traction for me—indeed, I had no interest in 
them whatever. The next day at dinner, 
my father said: ‘Julia, did you read about 
what that woman did with bees?’’ I left the 
table, found the paper and read eagerly the 
article on bees,and having once finished, 
read and 


problem during 


The woman re- 
ferred to had been wonderfully successful. 
A new hope sprang up within me, and I was 
inspired anew. ‘‘Father,’’ I exclaimed, as 
he came into the sitting-room, “‘haven’t you 
some bees down by the grape-trellis?”’ 


re-read it again. 


“Well, yes, [suppose so, there were bees 
there in the spring, but I forgot all about 
them till I read that article inthe paper.” 

“Do you understand about bees, father?” 

“Well, yes, some. There were two colonies 
down there and both swarmed in the spring 
and left before I could catch them. 
down and see them.” 


Let’s go 


The bees were in the box-hives, that had 
a chamber, or upper story, in which boxes 
were placed in which the bees could store 
surplus honey. It was now the middle of 
October, and the honey season was over. 
From one hive we took two boxes full of 
beautiful comb honey, 





‘*‘How miuch do these weigh, father?” 

‘Bout ten pounds apiece.” 

And how niuch is it worth at the store?’ 

“Bout twenty cents: 

“Then here is four dollars’ worth of 
honey.” , 

** Just about.” 

We opened the next hive; but: no surplus 
boxes had been put in the upper chaniber; 
and the openings into it from the brood-nest 
below were closed: 

“Tf boxes had been putin this hive there 
might have been twenty pounds more.”’ 

“There might.” 

** And if the two swarms had been caught, 
there might have been forty pounds more; 
or in all eighty pounds, worth sixteen dol- 
lars.” 

‘Well, there might; but that’s a good 
deal like counting chickens before they 
hatch.”’ 

I was interested. If a colony neglected 
and forgotten could produce four dollars’ 
worth of honey, what might it do with a 
little attention given to it. I must know 
more about it, and wrote at once to the edi- 
tor of the agricultural paper for informa- 
tion about books and bee-keepers; and hav- 
ing received it, soon I had text-books and 
papers devoted to bees, and began a sys- 
tematic study of the science, 

My father and mother became interested 
too, and we read and talked and discussed 
day in and day out about bees. 

The next move was to send for a complete 
modern hive, fully equipped, and we all be- 
came more and more interested. The hive 
stood on the center table in the sitting-room 
and we studied it continually. My mind 
was made up. I would engage in bee-keep- 
ing. If others couJld succeed I could. The 
place was adapted to it, at least there was 
an abundance of pasturage—maple and lin- 
den trees, raspberry and white clover enough 
for a thousand colonies. I was carpenter 
enough to make hives, or at any rate I could 
nail them together. I had made the flower- 
boxes for the sitting-room windows and the 
flower-stand—yes, cut and planned the lum- 
ber and nailed it together. I liked to work 
in alight way with good sharp tools. 

I proposed as soon as spring opened to 
buy ten hives of bees. Ofcourse they would 
swarm and ten additional hives must be 
ready for the new colonies. I could buy 
hives all ready to nail together,and this work 

of nailing began in January. We had a 
large old-fashioned kitchen and in one cor- 
ner I had my work-bench and tools. I never 
enjoyed anything more—driving the bright 
wire nails with a hammer of just the right 
weight and putting together the clean strips 
of bass-wood and pine that composed the 
frames. My father wanted to do all this, 
but I would not let him. I wanted all the 
glory; but he would help me a great deal in 
spite of remonstrance. I nailed fifteen 
hives, one hundred and fifty frames, and 
wired them ready for the foundation that I 
should get in the spring. Then I painted 
the hives; the lower story one color, the por- 
tico another, and the second story another. 
I enjoyed that work too, and wished that I 
had a hundred hives to paint. The cost was 
little. I procured a gallon of white paint 
and some small tins of other colors, so that 
I could make the different shades I wished. 
I thought if bees were as remarkable as they 
were represented to be, they would appreci- 
ate a white house with yellow portico and 
vermilion roof. If they could not, I could— 
for Isaw more pleasure in tending tidy hives 
than weather-beaten ones. 

l was a long time making all these things. 
My father said he could have done it in half 
the time. I knew he could, but I was in no 
hurry, and besides, | wanted to prolong the 
enjoyment. If the ten colonies and their 
progeny, or twenty in all, produced only 
twenty pounds each, my gains the first year 
would be but small; but I learned from the 
books, and much more from the two bee 
magazines for which I had subscribed, that 
the yield was usually much larger. I did 
not believe all I read, but there was good 
evidence, enough to prove that twenty 
pounds in an average season was far below 
the average yield. 

After the hives were all made and I was 
playing bee-keeping in the kitchen, that is, 
reviewing and going over the different proc- 
esses, I saw an advertisement of a woman 
who had bees to sell. Naturally I wrote to 
her at once, and when her circular came, 
and I had read it through, I wished almost 
that I had never heard of bee-keeping. This 
woman advised bee-keepers to feed their 
bees with a cheap syrup, the stored product 
to be sold as honey. My books and maga- 
zines told me that bees did not make honey, 
that bees only gathered it. I was disap- 
pointed, disgusted, that the first woman bee- 
keeper I had heard of, except the one men- 
tioned in the agricutural paper, was en- 
gaged in deceiving the people, and advising 
others to follow her example. 





It disheartened me} for how could I expect 
to sell honey and make a market for it when 
others Were selling as honey what was not 
honey, and fof all I knew the world might 
be full of syrup-feeding bee-keepers. But 
I consoled niyself with the tlouglit that the 
circular could not deceive niany—indeed; nd 
one with any sense; if lie had the slightest 
knowledge; everi book knowledge of bees: 
It was too extravagant atid boastful to be 
believed. The womian said that she obtaitied 
in one season one hundred arid thirty-three 
dollars’ worth of honey front one coloniy: 
The absurdity of the statement could mis- 
lead but very few; and those extremiely cred- 
ulous individuals. 

A pity it is, however; that even a few in- 
dividuals, looking eagerly forward for some 
escape by honorable industry from the hard- 
ships of poverty, should; at the outset; be 
met by deception. 

But spring came, and the bees came. One 
bright day, May 10th, my father brought 
them from the express office, and the hives 
were placed in the midst of a clump of apple 
trees, where they were to remain. And now 
in my bee dress, veil and yloves, armed with 
a screw-driver and a smoker, I went out to 
liberate them, to pry off the wire cloth tacked 
over the entrance. My father wanted to do 
it, but I would not permit it. My mother 
stood in the door-way with her apron over 
her face, with only a peek-hole for one eye. 
She declared that it was dangerous to set 
free so many bees, we should all be stung to 
death, and as I went out, she exclaimed: 
* Julia, Julia, I forbid you! They’ll swarm 
on you and kill you.” 

I pried off the cloth of the first hive, tak- 
ing out every tack before I lifted the cloth. 
Then a few came out with a rush, but they 
paid no particular attention tome. Two or 
three flew around me, that was all. How 
well behaved they were, and how handsome! 
Italians—golden-banded Italians. 

‘There, mother!’ I shouted, ‘‘ you see 
they don’t mind me.’’ But she kept her 
apron up, and replied: 

‘** But that’s only one hive, there are nine 
more.’ 

In half an hour they were all out. I gath- 
ered courage as I went on and did the work 
quickly. 

Within an hour after they were liberated 
they were carrying in pollen. What indus- 
try! They did not stop to call on their new 
neighbors down by the grape-trellis, or spend 
any time in loitering about, but within an 
hour after their arrival were at work as 
though they had always been there. ° 

The day was warm and I took off my 
gloves, lifted the veil, and sitting by the 
hive, with my face within two feet of the 
entrance, watched them come and go. They 
fellupon the alighting board like drops of 
golden rain, and gave me no more attention 
than if I had been a post. 

“Julia! Julia!” shouted my mother, “ put 
down your veil this minute.” 

I went to all the other hives with veil 
raised. They were all too busily engaged to 
mind me. I was in transports, and the rest 
of the day I only watched and wondered, 
The next day I prepared for more intimate 
acquaintance. I wore gloves and veil, but I 
have since thrown gloves aside, and veil too, 
much of the time. 

1 took off the top of the hive, lifted the 
cloth mat, puffed alittle smoke from the 
smoker down between the frames, and took 
out the spacing bars put in to keep the 
frames apart whilein transit. Then | lifted 
out the frames one by one to find the queen. 
To think that a timid schoolma’am like me 
could summon courage enough to hold in 
my hands, before my face even if veiled, a 
frame on which there were at least four or 
five thousand bees every one armed with a 
poison-ladened dagger. But they appeared 
to be as harmless as flies, scarcely a dozen 
left the comb; they moved quietly about it 
or remained still. 

There’s the queen! How easily distin- 
guished! Truly a royal personage; long, 
elegant in shape, more brilliant than her 
followers! How gracefully she moves in the 
throng! What deference is shown her! 
How they give way and fall back at her ap- 
proach, and when she stops a moment, they 
offer her honey and caress her and crowd 
around her. I placed a wire cage over her 
—a little cage of wire cloth as large and long 
as afinger. She ran into it,and, closing the 
end, I laid her down on the grass beside me 
and closed the hive. ThenI carried the 
queen to the house and, with several bees 
that went into the cage with her, let her 
out upon a window frame. The accompany- 
ing bees then fed her, and while thus en- 
gaged I cut one of the queen’s wings with a 
pair of fine, sharp scissors. During the day 

I found all the queens and robbed each of 
one wing ora part of one. 

The object of this was to prevent natural 
swarming. Of course, if the queen could 
not fly the swarm would not go away. I am 





wiser now, but still I believe in clipped 
queens under some circumstances, but com- 
plications may arise that will annoy a be- 
ginner as they did me. I had a great dread 
of having new swarms, and, hence, decided 
to sWarm artificially. 

About the middle of May there were signs 
of sWarming, and if I fotind queen cells in 
a hive, I divided it, leaving the queen and 
four frames of brood on the old stand and, 
putting the six remaining frames into & new 
hive; carried it to a new stand. 

On one or more of the frames in the hew 
hive was a queen cell; and the queen cells 
in the hive on the old stand were all de- 
stroyed. Afterward I saved my queen cells 
and raised queens, but at first I was tod 
inexperienced to attempt it: I could not 
learn everything in one season: As soon as 
queen cells appeared in any hive I divided 
at once, and at last all were divided and fF 
had twenty colonies of bees. 

The reader may think from this account 
that I passed from one process to another 
with confidence and with knowledge too 
great for a beginner; but it must be remem- 
bered that I had given six months’ study to 
bee-keeping, and, although I had never seen 
the inside of an inhabited hive till my bees 
came, yet when [ did become acquainted 
with their household economy my book 
knowledge helped me to understand at once 
a great many things. It must not be im- 
agined that everything went along smooth- 
ly. It did not, andI was often dismayed 
and discouraged. I found that bees were 
much like folks. Sometimes they were cross 
and resented interference and used their 
stings, and one day when I returned to the 
kitchen, with one eye closed from a sting 
near it, my mother threw up her hands in 
alarm: ‘‘There,I knew ’twould happen! 
Don’t you go near the bees again.’”’ I was 
stung repeatedly on the hands, and they 
swelled to the size of a giant’s and the 
swelling remained three or four days: but 
before the season was over I gave little heed 
to stings,for only a slight swelling resulted; 
and there was no pain except the momen- 
tary throb when the sting was inflicted. 

But the most difficult process was the 
transfer of the bees in the two box-hives to 
the modern hives. I was four hours mak- 
ing the transfer of one colony, but I can per- 
form the same labor now in less than an 
hour. The combs in the box-hives are at- 
tached to the top and hang down from it. 
These combs must be taken out and fitted 
into frames to hang in the new hive. The 
combs were about a foot square while the 
frame was about nine by seventeen inches. 
First I turned the box-hive bottom up and, 
placing an empty hive over it,drove the bees 
into it with the aid of smoke. Then I placed 
the hive with the bees on the stand and car- 
ried the old live on my wheel-barrow to the 
carriage-house and began the transfer. It 
was just before apple-blow time, and there 
was but little honey in the combs, but they 
were heavy with brood, and that the capped 
brood might not be injured I laid the combs 
on flennel as I took them from the hives. 
There were seven combs, and those I fitted, 
by cutting with a sharp knife, into the 
frames and secured them by little sticks 
held top and bottom by fine wire. There 
were many bees on the combs, for all had 
not gone into the empty hive, and they did 
not help me any, but at last it was done, 
and taking the frame now in a new hive, I 
placed it where the old hive had been. Lay- 
ing down a cloth in front of the hive I 
emptied the bees on to it—there was a pack 
of them-—and they began at once to go into 
the new hive. What a beautiful sight! 
They were black bees, shining as polished 
ebony, but it was delightful to watch them, 
to see them form in solid column and march 
into their new home. There was no confu- 
sion, no hurrying, no crowding; each await- 
ing its turn, and like a well-drilled company 
fell into line and moved forward slowly and 
regularly. And they seemed to be singing 
as they went, for the lifting of their wings, 
and the gentle movement of their so-called 
fanning made a melodious, cheery hum, a 
song of gratitude, of satisfaction that after 
the tumult, fright and rough handling, they 
were restored to home and peace again. 

[ was stung twice during this operation, 
but it was my fault. I pinched a bee on the 
under side of acomb. I lifted the corner of 
the hive after all had gone in and listened. 
The sound was delightful, the same glad 
melody came from every corner of the hive. 

The next day I opened the hive. The bees 
had fastened, cemented the combs in the 
frames, and I took away the sticks. What 
work they had accomplished. Notonly had 


they fastened the combs in the frames, but 
repaired them, pieced them out, mended 
broken cells, carried out the dead bees, 
swept and cleaned the whole interior, and 
were bringing in honey and pollen as though 
they had not been disturbed. But the queen 
was lost, probably crushed in the transfer. 
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I took a queen cell from another hive, fast- 
ened it to a comb, and thus not only pro- 
vided a new queen but an Italian queen; and 
in six weeks at most the black bees would 
al) disappear and the yellow Italians would 
take their places, for the life of a bee in the 
Working season is not more than four or five 
weeks, 

The other box-hive Waa also transferred, 
and later I divided both, and then had 
tWenty-four colonies in all. 

Now I was ready for the harvest, and it 
began. I had decided that twelve hives 
should produce comb honey, and tw elve ex- 
tracted honey. My ee came in April, 


and a& so0ii aS the apple trees began to | 


bidort 1 began to extract, and continued. to 
do so into August. The honey in every hive 
was extracted as often as once a week. As 
fast as it was capped, I uncapped it and 
emptied it. It was somewhat severe ard 
trying labor. No wonder the Bees were 
crose. Brushing theni sometimes roughly 
from the conibs irritated them. But con- 
tinued extracting seemed to stimulate them. 
Meanwhile, the harvest of comb honey went 
on, 

One colony produced eighty-seven pounds: 
another only thirty-two pounds, 

As a result of the season’s work, I had 
five hundred and sixteen pounds of comb 
honey and seven hundred and eighty pounds 
of extracted honey, or a total of twelve hun- 
dred and ninety-six pounds, which I sold at 
twenty-five cents a pound. Two-thirds was 
sold near—that is, within twenty miles of 
home. I delivered the honey myself. Into 
our light express wagon I put several cases, 
and drove to all the stores in our own and 
adjoining towns. Ina large manufacturing 
village, where there were several stores, I 
sold large quantities. I did not ask the 
store-keepers to buy. I asked to leave the 
honey on sale. I enjoyed this going from 
place to place, leaving new crates and tak- 
ing away empty ones—and in getting the 
money. The balance I sent to a large city, 
to a friend in the preserve business; and he 
promised to take all I could send the next 
year. I could have sold more at home, but 
after November the weather and the roads 
made it impossible to travel about much, 
although the demand in the immediate 
neighborhood proved, later, to be greater 
than the supply. 

My total income was three hundred and 
twenty-four dollars and the total outlay one 
hundred and thirty-one dollars, leaving a 
balance of one hundred and ninety-three 
dollars. That was not a magnificent sum, 
but ! had started in business, increased the 
stock one hundred per cent., paid for the 
whole, and had one hundred and ninety- 
three dollars besides. I was satisfied. I 
need buy no more bees. I had only to in- 
crease them [I prepared them for winter, 
leaving them on their summer stands, and 
began to prepare for the next year; and 
what I did the next year will appear in 
another paper. 

-- ee 


ROSES. 


BY A. S. PARKER. 





Just now, August 2d, the hybrids are 
budded for a second blossoming, or at least, 
the La France, Gen, Jacqueminot, Coquette 
des Alps and Albane D’ Arneville, and the 
others have the new growths, which indicate 
buds soon to show. 

All those named, save the last mentioned, 
are tried and proved producers of fine roses, 
Albane d@’ Arneville being grown for the 
first time this season. 

We find roses to be gross feeders, so, in 
making permanent beds, fully one-third of 
the soil in which they will naturally extend 
their roots, is of cow manure. 

Each winter after the ground is frozen, we 
place around the roots of each bush a large 
shovelful of manure: when the 
ground ie settled in the spring, this manure 
is worked in, and, as a result, we have large 
and beautiful roses at the three regular 
times of bloom. 

We write “three times of bloom,” 
perhaps it would have been better 
expressed after the “two rests,” for after 
June blossoming, hybrids withhold their 
roses until August, then the second rest, 
when October gives us blossoms equal, 
toif not more beautiful than, those of 
June. 

Some roses are praised too highly,as the 
Paul Neyron and Magna Charta, the largest 
blossoms coming from immense buds, but in 
color a faded magenta, notwithstanding 
catalogues give the first as ‘‘ bright shining 
pink,” and the last ‘“‘rich dark pink.” 

A hybrid too little noticed is John Hopper. 
With us the form is perfect, the color ex- 
quisite pink, through the first season the 
color was not clear, presumably because 
there were not roots enough to feed the 
plant and produce flowers the first season. 


coarse 





There is nothing gained by allowing a 
hybrid perpetual rose to blossom the first 
Year, as a Gen: Jacqueminot, which did not 
flower When first set dn our grounds, gives 
much stronger stems of rdses that one Which 
plossomied the first year. 

Nore shouid fail to grow Princes’ Camille 
de Rohan, who delight in velvety roses of 
the deepest red, so dark that they are some- 
times called black. The shape is pyramid- 
al, if such a terni is allowable to use in de- 
scribing a rose. 

There is no flower easier grown than a 
rose: after it is once established, nothing 
troubles the plant save insect pests, which 
can be easily controlled if taken in time. 
We found yellow snuff, sprinkled freely on 
the under side of the leaves, excellent to 
disperse the white aphides which congre- 
gated there last spring, and the shears to 
remove leaf and feeder the surest remedy 
for slugs. With us Perfection des Blanches 
is not a perpetual bloomer though cata- 
logued “as one; but the rose-tinted buds and 
pure white roses which cover the bush in 
June ace a perpetual memory of beauty all 
through the year, 

SOUTH COVENTRY, CONN, 
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HOW TO GROW CELERY. 


For lack of proper knowledge of the na- 
ture and habits of celery, most of our 
farmers, after repeated attempts, . have 
abandoned all efforts toward raising plants 
or growing it. Almost any farmer who 
tukes pride in supplying his table with sea- 
sonable vegetables, will tell you that he 
has tried to raise plants and has failed, and 
has purchased plants and set them, buc they 
“had no luck,” for they all burned out. 
Certainly they did; for they demand both 
coolness and moisture, and got neither. 
Now, had the intending growers, having 
made their ground both rich and deep, 
scooped out a trench two or three inches in 
depth, and set their plants in it six inches 
apart; given the ground around them a 
slight mulch; laid slats across the 
trench upon which to lay a six-inch wide 
row of boards, slabs, anything to keep the 
burning midsummer sun off the plants from 
10 A.M, to 4 P.M. (this vertical covering may 
be removed as soon as the plants commence 
to grow), meanwhile keeping the ground 
continually moist, they would have been 
gladdened by the sight of such bunches at 
the end of the season as are seldom seen off 
the exhibition table, simply because they 
had moderated the surrounding ele- 
ments and given the plants a chance to 

make themselves at home.”—R. W. 8., in 
Rural New Yorker. 

> 

IN-one plant, which seemed to be an aver- 
age one, counted sixty branchlets within the 
space of one inch. As this root was nine 
inches long, and the branches averaged at 
least three inches in length, it appears that 
this plant has already developed at least 100 
feet of branchlets. The primary roots in 
no case had grown directly downward. 
They usually were found to extend in a di- 
rection a little below horizontal, so that 
their extremities were about four inches be- 
low the surface. The roots which grew out 
above the kernel were more shallow, their 


extremities being from two to three inches: 


below the surface. 

In order to see how many of those roots 
are likely to be severed in ordinary cultiva- 
tion, I inserted a spade to the depth of three 
inches on each of the four sides of a hill of 
corn, keeping about three inches from the 
hill. I then carefully washed away the soil 
sufficiently to expose the roots, so that I 
could see how many of the latter had been 
cut. To my surprise I found that, inde- 
pendent of branches, the number of large 
roots cut was twelve. Had I inserted the 
spade an inch deeper almost all of the roots 
would have been cut. As it was, several of 
the roots that started from below the kernel 


were seve red. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per. Ton, 





Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Speciaities : 
Potato POrcimer. .......ccccccessces 4h 00 
Wheat . Beier eae 45 00 
ee eres 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 
CE ccncneaahauvad aprsnbie 37 5O 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer.... ........ 32 50 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties 
Corn or Wheat Manure..... ....... 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure.... ....... 45 00 
Tobacco Manure............ ...... 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure ....... 47 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Superphosphate...... ... 35 00@387 50 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone........... 31 00@53 50 
Te EE cp cnccsovcsesaccnces 27 00@29 00 
oe hc ken bvcttecennaesa 30 00@52 50 
oo . 2B 50 50 
Potato Fertilizer.. ................ 45 00@47 50 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ ......... 45 00@47 50 
suck wheat Fertilizer............... 31 00@33 50 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Specialities: 
CO SE ae 45 00 


Corn Manure............. 00 
Vegetable Manure.......... . : 00 
Complete * A” Brand 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate.... . 29 00 
00 
00 
0 





. Pearson's Specialties: 
“Empire State Suverpnosphate..... 
iis spn canals > utiianin din thten oe 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 


A 





Read & Co.'s Specialties 
Farmer's Friend Fertil: ae be 
New _— Soluble ey Biv vgn Sechah 


40 Go 
30 08 
3% 3 
Sy STs 44 
sh ai ER Ce ee a 85 00 

38 00 


oe 
ce 
i= 
fe) 


Meai 
SHES. e quote 4@414 certs for Pot and 
g for Pearl. 


ee 


Land Agency. ‘ae 
VIRGINIA ‘ite Vis, en ers Ted 


coop HOUSEKEEPERS 
LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL: 


It protects carpets ond spholgtered furniture from 
moths, keeps bedsteads from .bugs and exter- 
minates roaches, ants —F wabie bugs. It isa powerful 
disinfectant 4nd deodorizer for use in the sick room 
and for disinfecting water closets, privies, etc. Safe, 
bra enient and of an agreeable odor. For sale yy wv 

druggists. WM. H. H CHILDS, 73 Maiden Lane, N 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 

















Send fora Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 

N.B.—As there are imitations now oa the market; 
see thatthe above TRADE-MARK is on eac a) package’ 
and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 
Factories at 750, 752,754 W ashington St., 

New York, and. Cc lev cland, Chicage, 
St. nis, 








Ohiaw No. — 


NEINES = (HREsHEAS 
ACINE WISCONSIN 
BEND [Lise for wl fepraren gmaloml. 














—FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


« A POTENT REMEDY FOR 
Indizestion te and Atoni 
ang G th o-'nte tinal Catarrh, ‘ holevs 
fe ‘eserrce from Acute Diserses 
aren ae hysicians have sent to us the most flatter- 

opinions upon Digestylin as a remedy for all diseases 
m Lg ig r digestion. 
ai} Rave manufactured the D 





Infantum, 


tn 





ive Fer- 


n secret 
the formula cA ra. is ap lainly — on 
eat DIG 8 created 


man It by J le to tl 
bi oof car etatomente we would, reapectfally reler $ 
v of our 6 men we wou res) rto 
1 Wholesale and Retail Drugeists and PHYSICIANS 
phe Price $1.00. Sold by Druggists, or 
Wm. F. KIDDER & CO., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


83 John st., N.Y. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Chea; eapest. 


FaAEatatals 


dmasicts or sent by mail. 
+i tine, Warren, Pa, 









aa FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt tetters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar _ twenty-five 
cents each, The usual price is $ 


ivsrepsia. Chronic 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the followihg named fine Steel Enfrh¥ 
ings and the following Publications; which will be 
sent, postpaid; to ahy a dtess upéh reveipt of thé very 
low prices Hamed. os EN 

ENGRA VINGS; 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EM ANOL 
PATION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. ¢ 4 
Size of Sheet, 26x36. s: t 
The panme, ih Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
By Ca ter, the Artist, and A. H, e 
; Engraver S states cheahancnen’ 28 00 
THE ADTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES . } 
GERD; GID: < cba 0sods< nenermeescodhangs ynss 2 bb 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed wv A. i ‘e 
Ritchie,. the Engrav a 4 » 
EX-PRES] DENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 1x20... 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY Wusee. $4 tt 
Size, 16 100 
EX-VICE- PRESIDENT SCHU YLER COL iit 
FAX. Size, 16x20. 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20... 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 14x20 ° 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 











in Cloth. 860 pages. Price..................- 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Chats. WD PR iases cide iodine giteedncceat 50 


Orders, with the cash incloged, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk 
> 


Che Independent 





WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE 


52 Numbers (postage free). ..........s0eceseeeeee 

39 “ (9 mos. ) (postage free)........ 

26 ‘ Game. « ° @- pchratee 

17 ‘ Ga... ©... sie 

1: = (3 mos.) © | geabesbeenae 
4 : (1 month) —. qeehtheen nate 
2 ? (2 weeks), S  ‘jueh tee 

1 Number (1 week), mS .- 2% Geteenanth 





One subscription two years. ........-se.eessseeeeee 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


EE. n dhi chester 6doettcbrcnksends eae 500 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
I 5.4: scans 0sen ccunncdecxsesceicwnmannete 700 
One subscription three years...... ...cssccesceees | 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
SIN Lcnthnddtinheghotandiatsete<octatabbe robin 8 50 
One subscription four years...............sseeeee- 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
vine cv ads v00000nscibocescscsbncpedetbenedee 10 00 
One subscription five years............sseceesees 100 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- ~ 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASPERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


Jn order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa “Trial Trip,” for 00 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

{2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#” Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and al] postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever quested to doso. 

~ ——,raae by Postal Notes at the risk of the 
sender 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 

out the money in advance 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
a i ae expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


OTHE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST Aepcripsice. Receipts for money re- 
mitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by the 
change in the date of expiration on the little yellow 
ticket attached to the Pe r, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But whena postage stamp is received the re- 
ceipt will be sent b 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents = London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements 
f THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P,-O, Box 2787, New York c ity 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 

— > 
RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
a pa Aduertieements. |Kaet ;Pages Business Notic 








guages ape mene. “We. 1 Himes (a toni. .-85c. 
reo * }.. 


13 _ months)fibs. " - 80c. 
_.* 0c. 38 =) oo © jit 
gS * Tastee ” )30c./52 “ (twelve )....65c 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROMO sine 5 cecrciggeccccecss 00 cveescrosnen 
4 times (one month) ° 






12 (three oath 
= * Gz 


5 * 80c. 
READING Notices. er ONE a AR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIM 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... Two a REE AQ@a™ 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..-.. ‘IrTY CENTS A LIN 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 

$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising may be made in advance 
Address all letters 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 








82 (1028) 


THE INDEPENRQENT. 


[August 11, 1887. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This s nowder never Vv “=. 4. marvel oe parity strength 
and I than the ordi- 
nar y kinds, and cannot te sold in pan k with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
‘OMPANY, 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








Call for SCHUMACHER’S 
B lledAvena,Parched Farinose,& Rolled Wheat, 


in Original Packages, 
To use these choice Cereals, is to learn how to live. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


The ouly 83 SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the world. 


ror 
GENTLEMEN 
’ 







warranted. Congress, Bation wy 


w. L. DOUGLAS 
$2.50 SHOE excels 
the $3 Shoes adver- 
tised by other 
firms. 


. - bottom of ened a thee} 

nt s al wear the W. re DOUGLAS 82 SHOE. 
| oes not kee’ LA em, send your 0 

wtal to W. L. 8, Brockton n, Mass. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON, Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


Naaw,Appuin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON. 







This is HALF 
SIZE CUT OF 
SWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH, Price, 
$6.00. 


THIS SAME 
WATCH without 
Sweep-Second 
Hand, Price, $5. 


Mw ANS I 1A, 2 A IN 
O34 BROADWAY ( crete. ) N. Y.City, 


For $5.00 we will deliver free of charg apen F 
ceipt of $1.00 we will express with, ye ile ee 
< Semin our PLAIN SOLID Nit KEL SI 
WATCH. For we the same WATCH with SWEEP. 
VD, 7.00 our STOP WATCH for 
an ea BIC CLES, etc. All are WAR- 


either style in GOLD PLATED cases, aranteed 

acid proof; the handsomest watches for the money 

=. Money will be refunded if watch is not 
to! 

WE REFER TO PU BLISHERS oF THIS PAPER. 


CHE ONLY GENUINE ) 


une VALLED for aee 
glass, china, paper, leather, &c. Always 





RMB AS: 


ussta Lement Uo, ysamrie socetampe 





HEALTH, 


COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot with al 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, | 
is most desirable, and| 
can be obtained by 
wearing HOUGH « 


FORD’S celebrated 


shoes. | ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GLENWOOD B. RANGE. 











The celebrated Glenweed B, es are at 
gposens Se most popular, and jane ey the best 
iousekeepers. 


MADE BY 
WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


Taunton, Mass. 


x Benedict's Time. * 
DIAMONDS 


AND 
WATCHES 
A SPECIALTY. 


Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time, 





Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, corner Cortlandt 
Street, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PERFECT PATENT 


3 SLEEVE BUTTONS. 
‘Established 1821. } c 


Light, durable, ee nsive; suitable for nea 
of ome description. Hoes not require skilled labor 
te put tf 

WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 
for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin and 
chingte roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


vew YORK COAL TAR HEMIC AL CO,, 
12 Warren Street, w York, 








Saratoga Geyser. 


Its Combination the most perfect of any 
water either 


FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 
Send for Analysis. 


‘STATEN ISL AND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRFSS GOODS and 
| without ripping. Send for Circular and 
ce-list. 


HoT WATER HEATING, 
ystem of heating for Dwell Offices, 
pubit ic "pata ngs and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir: 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the atmosphere; no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of r; can be 
mane ed by any member of the family; 

~~ sed is permanent, qren and healthy ~¥ i bes 
= ouse. a Consum tion of fue per cen’ an 
" Wanufactured by theGURNEY HOF 
Franklin St., 


Jonna. veiah, , Manag ng'Director. M. H. Jo 0 

eral Selling Agent, 140 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 
M'f’a.Co., 2 and 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Nl. Send for 
descriptive catalogue and pric e list. Mention this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chaseheh 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti.O. _ 


JHOTOGRAPHIC= 


OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS. 


Opera Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Speetactes, 
Barometers, Thermometers, etc. 


W.H. WALMSLEY & CO., 


Successors to R, & J, BECK, Phila,, Fa. 
Nilustrated price-list free to any address. Meni 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


ses, Dot's Rare Bast 
’ 


B ts merits as a WA’ we say a been tu ly lest 
and endorsed by th 


ou 
r ought to have it on sale. Ask an tor it 
Bs WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil. Pr 




















HOUGH & FORD, 











Ask your dealer for 
them, or send a pos- 
tal card to us for the 
address of firm selling 
our Shoes. 

HOUGH & FORD, 
Rochester, 





=> |. __Maw ¥eek. 


A. F. MULLER, 


TAILOR, 
EQUESTRIAN COST eV. MES 


Yor Ladies and Gentlemen a Spec’ aly. TIaventor 
and Patentee of the Improved ‘ameartoan iding Habit 
bw Unsurpassed in Fit, Elegance, Comfort and 


14 Went 23d St., Opp. Sth Ave. Hotel. N.Y. 


IMPROVED SEATING 
u FOR 
Churches, 

ro 
Lecture Rooms, 
Sabbath 

Schools, 

=” etc., etc. 


Forty stvles of Folding and Conzected 
Chairs, with Arm and Foot-Rests, Book, 
Umbrella, Coat and Hat Racks, 


PEWS, PULPITS, COMMUNION TABLES, ETC. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Av., Chicago, 686 B’way,N.Y. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


Mi DDLETOWN. 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
e. John St., New Vouk, and 
Lake St., Chicag 
pan fete or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrents, Street Washers 








etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 


1867; Vienna, ere ia,in 1873; 
ond Centennial Exhibition 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
6 ‘Bes Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





ENVY \ STANDARD 


AnANI 








CALIFORNIA 
partying wen | 


THE Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will, at frequent intervals during the 
summer months, sell excursion tickets 
to California points at exceedingly low 
rates for the roundtrip. Theaccommoda- 
tions furnished will be first class in every 
respect, and tickets will be good to return 
for six months, and good to stop off at 
pleasure en route. The route going will 
be via Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
the Rocky Mountains, with optional priv- 
ilege for the selection of the route for re- 
turn journey, either via the Southern or 
intermediate routes, or the Northern 
Route via Portland, the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the noted resorts of 
the Northwest. The liberal rates offered 
for these excursions, and the opportunity 
they offer for a trip through a portion of 
our country celebrated for scenic attrac- 
tions, will commend them to the summer 
traveler desirous of making a compre- 
hensive and enjoyable recreation trip. 
Circulars, Maps, and detailed information 
can be obtained at any ticket office, or by 
addressing E. P. WILSON, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Chigago, Ill. 





E HAMMO 
TYPE WRITER. 








PRICE, including one extra type wheel, $100.00, 
If not satisfied after three months’ use the 


purchaser may return machine, and the pur- 
chase money will be refunded. 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER CO., 
75— Nassau Street, New York, 
on wan igten “treet, Boston, 
206 I.a Salle Streets Chicago, 








COLLAR 
® Raphael, Murillo! And Pair of Ouffs 


are completes and sqonomn ical. Made of am, and 





iE dares seating eng, 25 Kilb; Boston, 
St., 
fave Illustrated Catalogue free xi 





RAYMOND'S VACATION EXCURSIONS 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties of limited numbers will leave New York 
Monday, August 22d, and Monday, September 12th, on 
a Grand Tour to the 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 


Ten da p-purtes the usual allowance of time—will 
be pa n inspecting the wonders of the National 
Park, and pt will be visits to other places of inter- 
est Including the Beautiful Dells of the Wisconsin 

and Lake Minnetonka. All Railway y Tpavel in palace; 
sleeping and drawing-room cars, an 
first-class. 

The excursion of September 12th will include a Tour 
through the Pacific, Northwest and Cara with 
Pitan of 8 of spending the winter on the Pacific Coast 

rty will leave New York October !Ith, 
fora pany rip across the Continent via the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. Also Four Short Summer Tours 
in August. 
W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 


¢3™ Send for descriptive Circular. 
J.M.JENKINS 257 Broadwaz 


‘TA MAN* 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THD 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 


everything 















erty, lowa City, Des Moine: 
antic. 0. e, Audubon 
Council Bluffa, in Iowa; Gailatin, seiuthrte 8t. Joseph, 
a sas Missouri; avenworth 
St. Paul, in 3 
hundreds of inte: rmediate cities, towns 
The Creat Rock island Reute 
arantees d Safety to those 


Dining Cars providin: exeellent meals, and—betw 
Chie: St. Joseph, b, Atchison and Kansas City—restf 
Reclining Cha 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 





mn 
Lafayette and Council 
avenworsa, polntes Ait tie 





eeeey and kindly treatmen' 
Fo + Tek , Folders—obtainable stall ny 
Tinket Omiees int he United States and Canada—or 
f R. CABLI ' 8T. JOHN, £. A. HOLBR 
. CA . oT, A, 
Fl aeies = Gen Tat, 0 Pass. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN NEW YORK. GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 
WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED | ed 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN, 

STATE OF GEORGIA, Thursday, Aug. 11th, ea. M. 
STATE OF NAVADA, Thursday, Aug. 15th, 4 P.M 

Cabin passage, $35 and $40, according to ge of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Si 
age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 

rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North River. For 
freight and passage apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & go. General al Agents, 
58 Broad ew York 


VICTOR 


BICYCLES. 
TRICYCLES 
Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 











182-188 Columbus Avenue, Roston, Maas, 








Tue Ixpererpert Press 21 axp 23 Rose StReer 
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